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Amipst the passions and preju- 
dices and sinister interests, which 
agitate and divide society, public opi- 
nion seldom gives to a contemporary 
his portion of just desert; and he 
has far less chance of honest appre- 
ciation if he have grappled with 
existing abuses, and come in oppo- 
sing contact with those who hold 
the power, and wealth, and influence 
of society at their disposal. The 
advocate for change has a thou- 
sand difficulties to contend with ; for 
though novelty may attract for a 
moment, it is with infinite difficult 
that the habits of thought and feel- 
ing, which have obtained possession 
of a community, can be permanently 
changed or evenatallshaken. The 
advantages of the controversy are 
wholly on the side of the attacked ; 
in addition to which the metaphors 
and decorations which dazzle and 
delude a majority of mankind, and 
which may be found in abundance 
for every possible purpose, belong 
more especially to error; good is 
one, evil is infinite. Truth and 
happiness as the result of truth are 
built upon a few simple principles 
of action. Error gives the imagi- 
nation full play, en its assump- 
tions with a thousand sophistries, and 
Wears attractions which are disdain- 
ed by the stern and sober majesty 
of its rival. Mr. Bentham, who has 
brought a larger portion of intellec- 
tual strength, combined with obser- 
vation and appropriate knowledge, 
to bear upon the great questions of 


human felicity than almost any man 


who ever lived, is a singular exempli- 
fication of injustice done by his own 
age and nation to an individual, 
whose influence on coming time and 
on general society may already be 
pronounced to be extensive in its 
operation, and permanent in its ef- 
fect. Not but that on the honest and 
strong-minded, upon those whose 
principles will be rescued from the 
rubbish that surrounds them, the 
stamp of his genius may be traced. 
But Mr. Bentham, whose writings 
compared with their all-importance 
are known but to a few, is assuredly 
the name that will distinguish to 
after time the epoch in which we 
live, by a great majority of suf- 
frages gathered in from the four 
quarters of the globe. 

This may seem a bold assertion 
to those who dwell in the narrow 
circle of habitual prejudice, or whose 
sympathies are bounded, and their 
means of knowledge confined, by 
the small tract that surrounds them; 
but it is from observation extendin 
over a large part of the civilized 
world, that we are enabled thus to 
prophecy of futurity. 

Mr. Bentham’s whole life has 
been an exemplification of the ap- 
—— of the noble principles of 
nis creed. A life devoted to the 
production of the greatest possible 
sum of happiness on the greatest 
possible scale. In other words, Mr. 
Bentham has grappled with exten- 
sive masses of in order to sup- 
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lant them by all imaginable good. 
Jp to a certain svete of his exist- 
ence, which has been for a long time 
one of retirement and seclusion, little 
effect appears to have been produced 
abroad, and still less at home; but of 
late years Mr. Bentham has seen 
something like the growing up, if 
not the gathering in, of the harvest 
he has sown; and scarcely a country 
in which public opinion has obtained 
the controul, or any considerable por- 
tion of the controul of public affairs, 
has failed by some legislative act, or 
some ofhcial communication, to re- 
cognize the immense value of his 
writings, and to express sentiments 
of gratitude and admiration. His 
works, translated and re-translated 
into all those languages which have 
been for any time, however short, 
the organs of freedom, have been 
oftener referred to than those of any 
other writer as lights to guide, 
standards by which to measure, and 
authorities by which to controul the 
acts of those who profess to have 
made the happiness of the people 
the object of their legislative mea- 
sures. 

It is not our intention on the pre- 
sent occasion to go into the history, 
objects and effects of the numerous 
works of which Mr. Bentham is the 
author.* They involve considera- 
tions so important, they refer to 
such a variety of subjects, all how- 
ever closely bearing upon human 
felicity, that it would be quite im- 
possible to satisfy ourselves or our 
readers by such a superficial sketch 
as we could here introduce. Whiat- 
ever may be thought of the style, vi- 
gorous and sana always, though 
sometimes involved and rather ob- 
scure, these works contain a greater 
mass of original thought, of masterly 
reasoning, of active benevolent sym- 
vathy, and of useful knowledge than 
is to be found in the writings of any 
individual of the past or the present 
time. The first of Mr. Bentham’s 
productions (published in 1776) viz. 
the * Fragment of Government” was 
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attributed to the most illustrious 
men of that day, and might have ho- 
noured the most illustrious among 
them. Dr. Johnson gave it to Mr. 
Dunning, and there was great saga- 
city in thesuspicion. Inthe * Frag- 
ment’? may be found the germ of 
that great principle—the principle 
of utility, whose development has 
been applied by its great master to 
such varied and snch important 
ends. In Spain a foolish controversy 
has been carried on as to Mr. Ben- 
tham’s right to be considered the 
founder of the Utilitarian School. 
He has never claimed the invention 
of the simple and almost obvious 
axiom, that all exertions should be 
devoted to the production of the 
greatest sum of good, (which is the 
principle of utility, but in other 
words) but, who like Mr. Bentham 
has applied it to a system of morals 
and legislation, descending froma 
constitutional code down to the ma- 
nagement of a prison or workhouse ? 

r. Bentham found what is called 
* legislation” a huge and unshapen 
mass of good and evil; good and 
evil so blended, that, while in search 
of the former, it was impossible not 
to stumble upon the latter; nor could 
an unmixed result of good be by 
any means obtained, however pa- 
tiently or earnestly sought. Of le- 
gislation, once a blind and fortui- 
tous alchemy, he has made an in- 
telligible and practical science ; he 
has reared it upon a solid and sim- 
ple foundation, and made the two 
great instruments of pain and plea- 
sure subservient to the production 
of the greatest possible sum of good. 
This in truth is the highest object 
of human ambition, and to succeed 
in this must deserve the highest 
portion of human praise. 

Of Mr. Bentham’s history the fol- 
lowing facts are known to us, of 
which the greater part have been 
heard from his own lips. 

Mr. Jeremy Bentham} was born 
February 15, old stile, 1747-8, at his 
father’s town-house in Red Lion- 


* A list of them will be found attached to the new edition of the Fragment 
on Government, just published. 

+ The name of Jeremy was derived from one of Mr. Bentham’s ancestors, Sit 
Jeremy Snow, one of the Bankers whose name is recorded as having been 
robbed by Charles I}. by his shutting the Exchequer, as the phrase was. 
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street, Houndsditch. The last on 
the left hand side (it is still stand- 
ing) going from Hounsditch. The 
country-house was at Barking, in 
Essex. About twenty years ago, or 
more, it was pulled down. His fa- 
ther was at that time in practice as 
an attorney, as his grandfather had 
been before him, and had occupied the 
same two houses. The former was 
clerk and solicitor to the Company of 
Scriveners; and, in his quality of soli- 
tor to the trustees, laid the founda- 
tion of the institution called Sir 
John Cussy’s Charity. At the re- 
commendation of a friend of his 
father, Mr. Samuel Cox, then a bar- 
rister of eminence in the Court of 
Chancery, Mr. Bentham was entered 
in the second form at Westminster 
School: boarding at a Mrs. Mo- 
rell’s. 

Between the ages of six and seven, 
in the course of six months, he had 
learnt French from a Frenchman, 
whom his father kept in his house 
for that purpose, a M. La Combe, 
of Avignon. It was in the course 
of the instruction thus received that 
he formed that acquaintance with 
Telemachus, of the fruits of which 
mention is made in one of his 
letters to the late Extraordinary 
Cortes of Portugal, some or all 
of which have made their appear- 
ance in the English newspapers. 
Not many years before (1765 or 6,) 
his father entered upon the house in 
which his son still lives ; it had then 
for its occupant the celebrated cour- 
tezan, ‘Theresa Constantia Phillips, 
whose highly interesting Memoirs, 
entitled an *“* Apology for the con- 
duct of Mrs. 'T. C. Phillips,” are 
extant in 3 vols. with the date of 
1761, but without any intimation 
of the existence of any former edi- 
tion. It was, however, a year or 
two before this period that Mr. Ben- 
tham, being with his father upon 
avisit to a friend near Bury, in 
Suffolk, met with a printed copy 
of this same work, purporting to 
have for its authoress the lady her- 
self; and the house being then within 
the verge of the Court, and as such 
an asylum against creditors, was 
sold for her benefit through a wicket 
in the door : by herself the materials 
of her history were of course furnish- 
ed; but in a Life of Paul Whitehead, 
the quondam Poet Laureat, in the 8vo. 


Biographia Britannica, the penman- 
ship ofit is ascribed to him; be thatas 
it may, it contributed in no small 
degree to the turn taken by Mr. 
Bentham’s pursuits; for as he has 
often been loeed to say by various 
friends, it is by the exemplifications, 
that form no inconsiderable part of 
that history, that he was led to that 
examination of the abuses of the law, 
the result of which is so conspicuous 
in all his writings. 

In 1768, being then Master of 
Arts, Mr. Bentham went to Oxford 
to give his vote at the general elec- 
tion of that year. On account of 
his not being of age a query was put 
to his vote, but the majority being 
decisive, the question as to the lega- 
lity never came to be discussed. 

He visited Paris in the year 1785, 
(for the third time) in the course of 
a long excursion which did not ter- 
minate till early in 1788. He had 
been twice at Paris before ; his ulti- 
mate destination was to Crechoff in 
Russia, near which town, on an 
estate of the Prime Minister, Prince 
Potemkin, his brother, now Sir 
Samuel Bentham, was quartered in 
the capacity of Lieut. Colonel Com- 
mandant of an independent Bat- 
tallion of 1000 men, which in the 
military service of that empire was 
his first step. Traversing France, 
by way of Montpellier and Mar- 
seilles to Antibes, he went from 
thence in a passage boat to Nice, 
and afterwards in a vessel to Genoa 
where he joined a ship bound to 
Smyrna, with the master of which 
he formed anegagement antecedently 
to his leaving England: from Genoa, 
after he had stayed there about a 
fortnight or three weeks, the ship 
sailed for Leghorn, where it was 
datained for another fortnight or 
three weeks; in the expectation of 
this latter demurrage, Mr. Bentham 
had provided, himself with letters 
for Sicvetiain and, the stay of 
the vessel at Leghorn allowing of 
sufficient time, qartook for some 
days of the hospitality of the late 
Sir Horace Man, who for so long a 
course of years had been Envoy 
there from this Court. From Leg- 
horn, through the Fane of Mes- 
sina, the vessel took her course to 
Smyrna. In her passage she was 
driven by a storm into the narrow 
port afforded by the capital of the 
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Isle of Miteline, where she passed 
the night; and at the beautiful and 
unfortunate Isle of Scio, she madea 
voluntary stay of afew hours. After 
a stay of about three weeks at Smyr- 
na, Mr. Bentham embarked on board 
a Turkish vessel for Constantinople ; 
and in that Capital passed five or 
six weeks. 

From Constantinople, Mr. Ben- 
thai made his way to Crechoff across 
Bulgaria to Ruszig on the Danube, 
and from thence by way of Buckarest 
in Walachia, and Yassy in Moldavia, 
through a part of Poland to Olvis- 
pol on the Dneister, through Tehe- 
ringow, to Creehole, where he ar- 
rived in the middle of February 
1786. At that place he stayed at 
his brothers till November 1787, 
when his brother, who was onan 
excursion to Cherson, being unex- 
pectedly detained for the defence of 
the country against the then appre- 
hended invasion of the Capitan Pa- 
cha, nothing more was left to Mr. 
Bentham than to make his way back 
to England as he could; which he did 
accordingly through Poland, Ger- 
many, and the United Provinces, 
arriving at Harwich from Helvoet- 
sluys in February 1788. It was 
during Mr. Bentham’s stay at Cre- 
choff that he wrote his letters on the 
Usury Laws. 

Not long before the commencement 
of this excursion he had become ac- 
quainted with the afterwards famous 
Brissot, then styling himself some- 
times Brissot de Wanville, some- 
times simply M. de Wanville. Bris- 
sot was at that time an Avocat sans 
cause ; the ostensible and perhaps 
the real cause of his quitting the 
bar was an alledged weakness in 
his lungs. He came to London 
with many more projects than con- 
nections. One of his projects, the 
accomplishment of which was at- 
tempted without gsticcess, was the 
making the French Public acquaint- 
ed with the state’’of the English 
East India Company: another was 
what he called the setting up a Ly- 
ceum. He was recommended to Mr. 
Bentham asa man well acquainted 
with French literature in general, 
and in particular with the literature 
of the law. “ What can possess Mr. 
Bentham to suffer such an insignifi- 
cant Frenchman as this tocome about 
him?” said one of his friends one 


day to another. The answer was, 
‘he knows something of French laws 
and communicated information about 
themtoMr. Bentham.” In the course 
of this acquaintance the Lyceum 
opened: in the plan of it was in. 
date a conversazioné and a print- 
ed correspondence. The conver- 
sazioné scene — M. de Warville’s 
apartment. Company present, Mons, 
and Mad. de Warville, and Mr. 
Bentham. The printed corres. 
pondence was between M. de War. 
ville and himself; if it had lasted 
to the second number it did not 
reach the third. The number of 
books published by Brissot was not 
inconsiderable: one was a sort of 
Bibliotheque of Criminals: another, 
on Truth in general, composed of 
the sort of materials which may be 
guessed at from the title. Brissot 
was a most honest, honorable, dis- 
interested, enthusiastic friend of the 
— He died poor as he had 
ived. When the election came 
for the second of the French as- 
semblies, Brissot, without the know- 
ledge or privity of Mr. Bentham 
who had not heard any thing of 
him for years, was active in his 
endeavours to procure the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bentham to a seat in 
that assembly. M. Dumont was at 
Paris at the time ; apprehensive for 
the life of his friend, in the event 
of his finding himself in such a 
situation, he applied himself to stop 
the exertions of Brissot and suc 
ceeded. 

The last time of Mr. Bentham’s 
being in Paris was in 1802, when he 
jomed company with his ever la- 
mented disciple, Sir Samuel Ronilly. 
His stay was about three weeks. 
Just at that time came out at Paris 
M. Dumont’s edition of the first 
three of the seven volumes of his 
works that have been published in 
French. Inthe choice for the mem- 
bers of the French Institute for that 
time, for every seat in the Institute 
three members were chosen by the 
existing members, or some othet 
beanneh hetiy and among the three 
the choice was determined by some 
member or members of the govern 
ment; it is believed, upon recollec- 
tion, by the First Consul, that is, by 
Buonaparte. At a meeting of the 
Parisian Society for the Encourag® 
ment of Arts it had been said, as * 
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thing determined upon and known, 
that of the three returned Mr. Ben- 
thain was to be the onechosen (Gre- 
goire told him so after the Society’s 
dinner, at the public table). A few 
days after arrived Charles James 
Fox. Mr. Fox vouchsafed to be a 
member, and of course was the person 
seated. Mr. Bentham was set 
a French citizen. By the second of 
the two French Assemblies he had 
received that distinction, in company 
with Thomas Paine, Joseph Priest- 
ley, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Clarkson, 
and a few &c. &c. But in the very 
focus of equality a mark of distine- 
tion had been contrived : first came 
Thomas Paine, next came Joseph 
Priestley, third came Jeremy Ben- 


tham,—these three separated from: 


one another by two commas; but 
next to Jeremy Bentham came a 
semicolon, and by this semicolon 
were these three distinguished from 
the rest, who were distinguished 
from one another no otherwise than 
by commas. 

About the year 1817, Mr. Ben- 
tham, being a barrister of Lincoln's 
Inn, was called to the bench, a master 
of arts degree having been con- 
ferred striking off two out of the 
five years of studentship. He had 
been called to the bar very soon after 
he became of age. 

In the year 1806 came out his 
work intitled ** Scotch Reform,”’ in 
letters to Lord Grenville. The oc- 
casion of it was an invitation he re- 
ceived from Lord Grenville, durin 
his short administration, Genet 
the present Marquis of Lansdowne, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Sir Samuel Romilly, then Soli- 
citor-General, to attend on a particu- 
lar day to consider of the plan to be 
adopted for the division of the Scotch 
Court of Sessions into two sections, 
and the introduction of jury trial. 
Sir Samuel Romilly, by his practice 
in Scotch Appeals, had had parti- 
cular occasion to become acquainted 
with Scotch Judicature. Mr. Ben- 
tham’s question to Sir Samuel Ro- 
a was, ‘“‘Are youto be at the meet- 
ing?” Answer—“No. ’’Mr. Ben- 
tham’s conclusion was, that nothing 
good was intended or had any chance 
of being willingly adopted. He there- 
fore declined accepting the invita- 
tion, in order that, in his observa- 
tions on the subject, he might stand 
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free from those obligations and 
— égards, which could not 

ut have beenimposed by the forms 
of a personal meeting. 

Besides the Defence of Usury, 
it was during his stay at his bro- 
ther’s, in Russia, that he wrote the 
first part of his work, styled “ Pa- 
nopticon ;” or, the Inspection House. 
The original idea was his brother's, 
by whom it was not thought of being 
applied to convicts, but only to work- 
ing hands, in whose instance it 
might be adopted with most unre- 
mitting constancy and universality 
of inspection, at a minimum of ex- 
pense ; and by whom, some twenty 
years after or thereabouts, it was 
actually applied to that purpose, 
under the patronage of the anetes 
Alexander, at the recommendation 
of Admiral Tchichagoff, Sir Samuel 
Bentham then being there on a com- 
mission from this government; but 
not long after his return from Rus- 
sia, the building was unfortunately 
burnt by the sennanmeen of the mana- 
gers, the precariousness of his stay at 

etersburgh rendering it necessary 
to erect it of wood for the purpose of 
saving time. In March, 1792, Mr. 
Bentham having framed a plan of 
management grounded on this plan 
of construction, and ascertained that 
management by contract was the 
only mode that presented any chance 
of effecting any considerable part of 
the good capable of being effected by 
it, presented to Mr. Pitt his pro- 
posal for that purpose; and on which 
was grounded a contract, the terms 
of which are to be found in the Par- 
liamentary Paper, printed by the 
House of Commons, in the year 1797 
or 8, as part of the grand report of 
the Finance Committee for those 
two years; chairraan, the present 
Lord Colchester ; and reprinted in 
1811, by the committee, got up for 
the purpose of grounding the sub- 
stitution ofthe existing Penitentiary 
at Millbank. It was embraced with 
enthusiasm by the acting men of 
that time, Mr. Pitt, Minister, Lord 
Dundas, Secretary for Home Affairs, 
Mr. Rose, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Mr. Pitt’s right hand man, the 
only one of the two Secretaries by 
whom any thing was done or under- 
stood, Mr. Long, now Sir Charles. 
Mr. Bentham’s father dying but 
a short time before Mr. Bentham 
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succeeded to his present residence, 
it became a show place in which 
Sir Samuel's sala of Panopti- 
cons, and his inventions for the 
finding appropriate employment to 
prisoners, were exhibited. 

By a cause then unknown, not- 
withstanding all that enthusiasm, it 
was made to linger till the close of 
the session of 1794, when an act 
passed, enabling the Treasury to 
enter into a contract for the pur- 
pose, and to appropriate to it the 
ground allotted at Battersea Rise, 
by a former act, and a consequent 
valuation of a jury, or to purchase 
other land; for Lord Spencer hav- 
ing an interest in the land in Bat- 
tersea Rise, and having acceded 
to administration as first Lord of 
the Admiralty, made that use of his 
mblic trust. When Mr. Abbot’s 
Saee Committee was sitting, 
Mr. Pitt and his associates thought 
the opportunity favourable for em- 
ploying its authority in support 
of Mr. Bentham’s plan against the 
opposing, and to every body out 
of the Cabinet secret influence; and 
upon reference made to the Treasury 
by the Committee, a report as it may 
be seen, though in a tone of coolness 
produced by timidity, was made in 
favor of it. Mr. Abbot, the chair- 
man,imputing the delay tonegligence 
on the part of Mr. Pitt’s ministry, 
spoke in the committee in terms of ve- 
hement reprobation of the barbarity 
of the treatment given to Mr. Ben- 
tham. Years were spent ina struggle 
between the ministry and the secret 
influence. In the mean time the 
ground, at present occupied by the 
existing Penitentiary, was purchased 
as part of the fourscore acres or 
thereabouts, stipulated for in the 
contract entered into between the 
Treasury and Mr. Bentham, in vir- 
tue of the act. The land, subject to 
certain leases at present occupied, 
was paid for at the price of £12,000, 
instead of for half the money, which 
was the price for which the incom- 

arably more appropriate land at 
Sattersea Rise might have been 
taken under the valuation, was put 
in the possession of Mr. Bentham. 
To oubne him +o enter into actual 


ossession, nothing now remained 
bat the payment of a £1,000 in 
compensation for the surrender of 
some of the leases, and the Treasury 


{Avrit, 


had gone so far as to cause adver. 
tisements to be inserted for the pur. 
pose of compelling the sale of the 
ulterior quantity, stipulated for un- 
der the contract. For the issue of 
this £1,000, the signature of George 
IIL, was necessary. It being looked 
upon as certain, considering the 
length to which the matter had been 
brought, the Treasury clerks made 
no secret of the fact when the 
intrument was sent to the King 
for his signature. But there it 
stopped for ever. In ISL], a com. 
mittee was got up by Lord Sidmouth, 
a Mr. Holford, chairman, for the 
purpose of forming a ground for the 
substitution of the existing inscru- 
table Prison to Mr. Bentham’s 
literally, as well as metaphorically, 
transparent Panopticon. For the 
violation of public faith no reason 
was assigned, either in the report 
or in the act grounded on it.  Be- 
tween 20 and £30,000, or some such 
sum, was what it was to have cost 
the public under his plan for build- 
ing: under the existing plan, it has 
already cost several hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and will cost some 
hundred thousand pounds more be- 
fore it is completed for the 600 
prisoners instead of 1000, which his 
was to have contained. ‘T’o defray 
the expenses he had been at, in con- 
sequence of the arrangements which 
he had been indisputably called 
upon by the ministry to take, on 
the acceptance given to his proposal 
in 1792, Mr. Bentham had sold 
estates to the amount of between 5 
and £600 a year, to great disadvan- 
tage. Ln addition to £2,000 ad- 
vanced to him for a commencement, 
it cost the public £23,000, for a 
compensation under the act of 1311, 
a sun a little more than the value of 
the estates so sold. As to the causes 
of the King’s invincible enmity, 
they are not unknown, but to ex- 
plain them would take more room 
than on the present occasion can be 
spared. In 1785 commenced Mr. 
Kentham’s acquaintance with Sir 
Samuel Romilly. To that acquaint- 
ance may be referred the small 
— of good which Sir Samuel 

omilly was permitted to effect, oF 
dared so much as venture to propose. 
Some of his motions were taken from 
Mr. Bentham’s papers. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT, 


BY MRs. OPIK. 


Ir has been said, and perhaps 
justly, that affliction has a tendene 
to harden the heart, and incline it 
to selfishness; but sometimes the 
heart is rendered, by its own trials, 
more tenderly alive to the trials of 
others; and the afflicted become ac- 
tively solicitous to ward from the 
breasts of their fellow-creatures those 
arrows which have lacerated their 
own. An instance of this kind Iam 
enabled to give in the following 
narrative. 

After a happy union of several 
years with the man of her heart, Mrs. 
Beverley became a widow, and _ life 
would have been to her compara- 
tively a blank, had she not been 
blessed with a son, to whom she 
could transfer, and in whom she 
could centre all those strong affec- 
tions, Which had hitherto been di- 
vided between her child and _ his 
father. 

She was naturally of a fine temper, 
‘and that temper was improved by 
the strongest religious impressions. 
She, therefore, found the task of 
resignation easier than she expected; 
and, while thankfully contemplat- 
ing the blessings which she still 
possessed, she learnt to hush every 
impatient regret for that which she 
had lost. 

Charles Beverley was indeed of so 
mixed a character, a being so calcu- 
lated to excite maternal anxiety, 
while he gratified maternal pride, 
that Mrs. Beverley had little leisure 
to revert to the past, so constantly 
was she engrossed with cares for the 
— and fears for the future. 
She had vainly hoped that Charles, 
when he had taken his degree,and had 
returned to his paternal roof, would 
have become a clergyman, and like 
his father have been an ornament 
to the church, and a blessing to his 
parishioners; but unfortunely he 
was of a speculating, ambitious 
nature, and he preferred risking his 
fortune in a commercial concern, 
in which he was offered a consider- 
able share. At first all went on 
well, but on his partner’s sudden 
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death, his son, a dissipated, unprin- 
cipled young man, succeeded to the 
business, and in a very few years 
Mrs. Beverley found herself obliged 
to advance a considerable sum of 
money, out of her own income, in 
order to avert impending bankruptcy 
from Charles and his rash partner, 
William Dixon. 

But, as is usually the case in 
such instances, the money was ex- 
pended in vain; Charles was obliged 


* to own to her that it was not in her 


to save him from ruin, and 
e had wisely resolved to insist on 
callimg the creditors together; when 
all at once his partner appeared in 
the highest spirits, produced money 
for every emergency, and, forcing 
bank notes on the astonished Charles, 
desired him not to trouble himself 
concerning their affairs, for that the 
storm was weathered, and all would 
soon be well. 

Charles was only too willing to 
believe him, and be eagerly imparted 
his recovered tranquillity and its 
cause to that tender mother who 
had been the participator, the sooth- 
er, and the help of his troubles, 
But the calm was transient, and the 
storm which followed of terrible du- 
ration. Scarcely had Mrs. Beverley 
rejoiced, though in trembling, over 
this surprising letter, when, just as 
she was preparing for bed, she heard 
a knock at the door, and on its being 
opened Charles, pale and agitated, 
rushed into the house; sad, indeed, 
was the tale which he had to tell. 
Dixon, he found, had been for some- 
time connected with forgers,—the 
notes which he had circulated him- 
self, and given Charles to circulate, 
were forgeries—he was already in 
custody, and so would Charles him- 
self have been had he not escaped 
by a back-door, and hastened to the 
village where his mother resided, in 
order to give her the comforting as- 
surance that he was an innocent vic- 
tim of his partner’s guilt, and to 
consult with her on what it was best 
for him to do in this alarming emer- 
gency. 
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‘Surrender yourself, and stand a 
trial!’ was the dictate of her judg- 
ment, and also of her trust in Pro- 
vidence; but maternal anxiety, and 
Charles’s conviction that it would 
be difficult to prove that he was not 
privy to the forgeries, got the better 
of every other feeling ; and terror, 
lest this beloved child should be 
condemned to perish on a scaffold, 
made her urge him to escape to 
another country, and to assist him 
with the means of immediate flight. 

Dreadful under such circumstances 
was the parting of the mother and 
son but it was cheered to both by 
Mrs. Berverley’s positive deelara- 
tion, that she ka ultimately set- 
tle wherever he did, and would 
know no other home or country but 
his. It was, indeed, impossible for 
her to remain where she was, for 
Charles's flight had convinced every 
one of his guilt; and when Dixon 
was tried, convicted, and executed, 
she thought that she read in the eyes 
even of every friend whom she saw, 
“Such ought to have been the fate 
of your son!’ while she knew that 
her assurances of his innocence must 
be given in vain. She, therefore, 
impatiently expected news of his safe 
arrival in Norway, whither he was 
bound, and in the mean while she 
made every preparation to join him 
in that country. But all hope of 
being reunited to her beloved son in 
this world was soon destroyed; for 
she received a letter froma friend of 
his at Elsineur, informing her that 
the ship in which Mr. Beverley sailed 
had been wrecked off the coast of 
Norway, and -that every one on 
board had perished ! 

He added, that amongst the bodies 
which had been washed on shore, 
he had recognised that of Charles 
Beverley, and had endeavoured to 
revive him; but, not anderstanding 
the means of resuscitation so well 
known, and so successfully practised 
in England, he had not succeeded 
in his efforts, and that he was then 
going to follow the remains of his 
lamented young friend to the grave. 

At first the reason of the bereaved 
mother tottered under this unex- 

ed calamity, but those, who in 
every trial look upwards for relief, 
are always sure to obtain it; and, 
though bending to the earth with 
the burthen of her sorrow,. Mrs. 
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Beverley was at length able to seek 
refuge, as usual, from her sense of 
suffering in active employment. 

But the idea that, oo the proper 
remedies been applied to the body 
of her son, he might have been 
saved, was constantly recurring to 
her mind, adding bitterness to her 
regrets; and shé continued to cling 
to this idea, occasionally with a de- 
gree of even insane tenacity, when 
she was forced from it by the power 
of _— ainful certainties; for 
she learnt that she had to mourn 
over a greater evil than that of the 
death of her son: namely, the con- 
viction of that son’s immorality of 
conduct. 

She found that he had _ private 
debts to a considerable amount, and 
that those debts had chiefly been in- 
curred for the sake of an abandoned 
and expensive woman, who had long 
been his mistress. But the mind of 
Mrs. Beverley rebounded at length 
from the pressure of even this over- 
whelming affliction, and she again 
endeavoured to forget her son’s evils 
in active exertions for the good of 
others, saying to herself, as she did 
so, **Since it is the will of Heaven 
that I should still exist, it is also 
its will that I should not live for 
myself alone!”’ 

It was to the abode of her child- 
hood, to the scenes where her mater- 
nal heart had first opened to the 
delight of seeing her son, when just 
able to walk, bounding before her 
on the pebbly shore in all the gaiety 
of infancy, that Mrs. Beverley had 
directed her steps, and she had 
taken up her abode in a large old- 
fashioned house on a remote coast 
of England. She had once possess- 
ed a house in this village, but had 
been forced to sell it in order to 
answer some of her son’s demands; 
but wild, desolate, and straggling 
as the place was, it was so endeared 
to her by pleasing and even by 
mournful recollections, that she 
preferred this situation to every 
other for its own sake, and she soon 
learnt to prize it still more for the 
sake of others. 

There was not a coast in England 
more notorious for repeated ship- 
wrecks than the one on which Mrs. 
Beverley had taken up her abode; 
and, scarcely had the Equinoxial 
gales begun to blow, when het 
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shrinking sensibility, and her most 
agonizing associations were called 
forth by wrecks of a very affecting 
nature, for vessels were able to come 
so near the shore that the cries of 
the crew for succour could be dis- 
tinctly heard, and their features 
could be easily distinguished, 

Those, therefore, whom fruitless 
humanity led as anxious spectators 
to the scene of misery and danger, 
were exposed to the additional agony 
of forming an acquaintance with 
the features of the despairing and 
the sinking; and of not only seeing 
them, in torturing remembrance, 
when the last wave had closed over 
their heads, but also of hearing, in 
fancy, or during the stillness of. 
night, their dreadful and unavailing 
shrieks, when those shrieks had long 
been ended by the powerful grasp 
of death. To any one their remem- 
bered looks and remembered sounds 
would have been fraught with an- 
guish, but they urged Mrs. Bever- 
ey toa feeling of almost frantic 
misery ; for such (said she to herself) 
were probably the looks and shrieks 
of my dear shipwrecked child! But 
this encreased degree of occasional 
suffering, to which her new situation 
exposed her, brought its own medi- 
cine along with it; for while it made 
her live over again the scene of her 
son’s death, and of recalling at the 
same time her regret that his friend 
had not been able to revive him, her 
benevolent heart was taught by the 
renewed consiousness of her own 
sorrows to feel for the sorrow of 
other mothers, and not only to feel 
for them, but to try as oul as she 
could to prevent their recurrence in 
future. 

“ Had my son’s friend possessed 
(as he said) the means of resuscita- 
tion known and followed in Eng- 
land, he might yet have lived!” 
she exclaimed one evening after her 
suddenly ‘averted eye had uncon- 
sciously rested upon a corpse just 
thrown upon the awe beneath her. 

From that moment Mrs. Beverley 
never rested till she had obtained 
from the Humane Society directions 
how to proceed in endeavours to re- 
store drowned persons to life, had 
procured every necessary assistance, 
and had appropriated a part of her 
own dwelling to the reception of all 


bodies that should be thrown on 
shore from wrecks in future. 

Never was house better situated 
for the purpose ; as it stood on a 
rock, and was the nearest building 
to the spot where vessels were usu- 
ally ship-wrecked. 

The first time that, through the 
means which she had caused to be 
used, she beheld a fellow creature 
restored to life, her joy and thank- 
fulness were great even to a painful 
excess, but not long after, her be- 
nevolent interference received a still 
greater reward. 

One of the persons saved from 
—— death by the indefatigable 
efforts which she obliged her agents 
to make proved to be the son of a 
sort of decayed gentleman, well 
known both to Dixon, and once ac- 
quainted with Charles Beverley. 

This man frequently visited Dixon 
in prison; and, being with him the 
night before his execution, the cul- 
prit shewed him a paper which he 
had drawn up, in which he solemnly 
declared the innocence of Charles 
Beverley, and exculpated him from 
any knowledge, suspicion of, or par- 
ticipation in the crime for which he 
suffered. ‘* This paper,” said Dixon, 
‘‘I mean to give to the sheriff, that 
poor Beverley’s. reputation may be 
cleared from all stains.” ‘ The 
sheriff! No, no, give it to me,” re- 
plied Williams, “7 will take care 
that itismade public directly!” The 
unhappy man believed him, entrust- 
ed the paper to his care, and Charles 
Beverley’s name remained unclear- 
ed; for Williams was the father of 
Charles Beverley’s mistress; and 
having, though very unjustly, at- 
tributed his daughter’s original fall 
from virtue to him, he felt towards 
him sensations of the most vindic- 
tive nature; and now it was in his 
power to gratify those feelings. 

** No,” cried he, in the bitterness 
of his soul, when he left the prison, 
and held in his hand the aecting 
document, penned by a repentant 
sinner in the fullness of a contrite 
heart. “* No! This paper shall never 
meet the light. As my poor child's 
honor and reputation were destroyed 
by Charles Beverley, his reputation, 
as a sort of retributive justice, shall 
remain injured for ever !”’ 

But when he found from the re 
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presentations of his restored son 
that he owed his life to the benevo- 
lent agency of Beverley’s mother, 
his heart was rising with compunc- 
tion; and when-his erring daughter, 
who died soon after, declared that 
she had falsely accused Beverley of 
being the author of her dishonour, 
he would instantly, but for the dread 
of obloquy, have done his memory 
justice. 

To this overt act of penitence he 
was, however, very soon most aw- 
fully obliged, for he found himself 
on his own bed of death, and could 
hesitate no longer to make Charles’s 
innocence as public as_ possible; 
accompanying his declaration at the 
instigation of the clergyman, whoat- 
tended him, bya confession of his mo- 
tives for withholding the paper, and 
his sorrow for the double injustice 
which he had done Charles Beverley. 
He also wrote a letter to Mrs. Bever- 
ley full of penitence, of thanks, and 
blessings. But no language can 
do justice to the overpowering sen- 
sations which she experienced, when 
she not only found that her son’s 
exculpation was published all over 
England, through the channel of 
the public prints, but that she had 

rocured it by her exertions to save 
oe fellow-creatures, and had, at the 
same time, been the means of callin 
a sinner to repentance. “ Have 
ever suffered? And have I ever 
dared to murmur ?”’ burst from her 

uivering lips as she raised her 
clasped hands and tearful eyes to 
heaven, yet still in the happy wake- 
fulness of the succeeding night 
she caught herself exclaiming, “ but 
now that his reputation is once more 
restored, I cannot help wishing, 
more than ever, that he himself were 
alive! nevertheless, God’s will be 
done !”’ 

But the comfort which attended 
Mrs. Beverley’s first acquaintance 
with her son’s restoration to unble- 
mished fame went on encreasing, 
for she could now talk of him again ; 
and had a pride in informing those, 
who had known and loved him when 
a child, that she could convince 
them from authority that he had 
never deserved the imputations cast 
on him; and when she occasionally 
was obliged to associate with the 
opulent: inhabitants of the village 
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she felt that her step was more firm, 
her eye more assured, and her coun- 
tenance more unembarrassed than 
had been; asshe had hitherto felt 
that perhaps they regarded her as 
the mother of an untried felon! 

But now the wound that had so 
long rankled was closed ; and though 
she had always reason to be satis- 
fied with the attention paid her by 
all descriptions of people, yet she 
was not deceived when she fancied 
that she was become a greater object 
of interest than before; for there 
was a degree of romance attached 
both to her whole history and to 
her active benevolence which could 
not fail, especially after this last 
incident, to make her more gene- 
rally an object of attention and 
regard. 

High had always been her rank 
in village estimation. The squire's 
wife was known by the name of the 
smart notable lady, the conntess 
who, with her lord, inhabited during 
some few months of the year a 
castle just out of the village, was 
distinguished as the great lady, but 
Mrs. Beverley was always known 
by the name of the good lady. En- 
viable distinction! Mrs. Beverley 
had it not in her power to bestow 
large bounties; but her visits, her 
smiles, her looks, her offers of love 
to the poor who surrounded her, 
her sympathy in their sufferings, 
her active but chastened resentment 
of their injuries, and the fearless 
manner in which on principle she 
interfered to redress their wrongs, 
together with her generous provision 
tor the necessitous,—all these things 
bound the neighbourhood so closely 
to her in the bonds of respect an 
affection, that even the noble and 
the distinguished when the chance 
of life brought them, especially at 
church, into aught of intercourse 
with this retiring, but far exalted 
woman, beheld her with reveren- 
tial esteem; and when they saw 
themselves received by the popula- 
tion of the village with low obei- 
sance, and distant reverencies, but 
beheld Mrs. Beverley surrounded 
by eager though respectful groups, 
enquiring after her health with kind 
anxiety,—while blessings involun- 
tarily broke loudly from their lips, 
they felt, deeply felt, in spite of the 
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illusions of pride, that they were in 
the presence of a superior. 

Nor was it long before Mrs. Bever- 
ley’scompany was earnestly request- 
= the first houses in the neigh- 
pourhood, and her dwelling became 
an object of curiosity, especially 
those apartments consecrated to the 
recovery of drowned persons. But 
it was not in association with the 

ator the opulent that Mrs. Bever- 
ey had learnt those lessons which 
enabled her to rise superior to her 
trials, and to devote herself to the 
service of others; and she could not 
be easy to allow herself to be led 
away from the duties which had 
been to her a remedy and a blessing. 
She, therefore, firmly refused all the 


invitations given, and busied herself, : 


as usual, in the offices which she 
loved. 

The winter, the only winter since 
she had lived in the North, had 
passed away guiltless of one wreck, 
and Mrs. Beverley felt the joy ofa 
benevolent heart on the occasion; 
when, on the coming of the March 
Equinox, the winds became more 
than usually awful and threatening, 
and “ Heaven help the poor souls at 
sea!’ became once more the phrase 
in the mouth of every one. Nor was 
it long before a vessel was seen dis- 
masted, and hoisting signals of dis- 
tress, and calling forth in Mrs. 
Beverley’s sympathising heart the 
usual train of suffering, and the 
usual motives to benevolent exer- 
tion. But while as yet the fate of 
the vessel seemed doubtful, the spec- 
tators from the rock under Mrs. 
Beverley’s windows saw a man, 
having stripped himself of his upper 
garments, plunge headlong into the 
sea, as if resolved to try and swim 
for his life. ‘Save him! Assist him! 
0! thou God of mercy!” cried Mrs. 
Beverley, as she continued to gaze 
on him, even in spite of herself, while 
he manfully struggled with the en- 
creasingly tumultuous waves; but 
vain were the prayers she breathed. 
At length she saw the unhappy man’s 
exertions grow fainter and fainter, 
till at length he sunk beneath the 
waves, and was beheld no more. 


Mrs. Beverley for a moment turn- 
ed aside and wept bitterly! for so 
dared, and so died her son; but it 
was only for a moment that she 
could be absorbed in selfish sorrow. 
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The next she gave to her usual 
promptexertions. Immediately she 
sent her agents down to the shore to 
watch till the body should be cast 
on the sands, and, in a much less 
time than she could have ima- 
ined, it was so cast, and as usual 
it was brought into the appropriated 
apartments at Mrs. Beverley’s. 

Long and fruitless were all en- 
deavours to restore the unhappy man 
to life; but Mrs. Beverley, who 
always, though unseen, presided 
over the operations, and stimulated 
to unabated exertions, would not 
allow the task tobe given up. Con- 
tinually reminding her agents how 
short a time the body had been in 
the water; and at last, in the very 
moment of despair, signs of return- 
ing life appeared, and another vioc- 
tim was saved from the power of im- 
pending death! As usual, too, the 
recovered person was carried to a 
comfortable bed, and, after every 
necessary process had been gone 
through, he was left to the refresh- 
ment of repose and sleep. 

Mrs. Beverley retired to rest when 
she was assured that every thing 
had been done that was necessary, 
but to sleep after such a scene as she 
had witnessed, and the great excite- 
ment which she had undergone, was 
as she had often felt before, impos- 
sible; and she soon rose again, to 
watch from her window the gradual 
declension of the storm, and to ascer- 
tain the now ensured safety of the 
so lately endangered vessel. 

While thus employed she heard 
a low moaning from the chamber of 
the recovered stranger, and, fearing 
that he was ill, she hastened to listen 
at his door; but she soon convinced 
herself that the murmurs which she 
heard were only the murmurs of 
prayer, intermixed with the sobs of 
uncontroulable emotion, in tones fa- 
miliar to her ear, and dear to her 
heart. But while that heart beat at 
the sound with vain and overwhelm- 
ing recollections the voice gradually 
sunk into silence, and it was not 
long before hard and low breathing 
convinced her that the stranger 
slumbered again. 

When morning was quite risen 
she again went to his door, but all 
was still; so still, that her fancy 
took the alarm, and she feared that 
the quick and loud breathing which 
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she had before heard was the har- 
bingér of death, and that he had 
now ceased to breathe. She there- 
fore gently opened the door, having 
undrawn the window curtains, she 
approached his bed. He was lying 
on his side, with his face half con- 
cealed by the bed clothes; but the 
flush. on his: cheek, the red on his 
dip, and the. perceptible, though 
gentle breathing from the latter, 
soon convinced her that he was liv- 
on and enjoying the comfort of 
refreshing sleep. She was then go- 
ing to quit the room, when she saw 
that a small picture of herself had 
been displaced from its situation 
before the fire-place, and was lying 
onthe pillow of the stranger. 
cannot pretend to describe the be- 
wildering emotions which now came 
over the brain of Mrs. Beverley. 
The tones she had heard, the sight 
before her; but, above all, the shape 
of the band that now reposed upon 
the counterpane; and she was eagerly 
leaning -over him to catch, if she 
could, a more sufficient view of his 
face, when he turned his head en- 
tirely round, and the now widening 
and now fast closing eyes of the as- 
tonished mother, gazed upon her 
son, ‘her Charles! so long lost, so 
long lamented! [twas he! The mo- 
ther’s eyes might be deceived, but 
the mother’s ears and heart could 
not be so,—when he suddenly un- 
closed his eyes, and ‘ Mother! 
Dearest mother !’’ burst from~his 
quivering lips, as his arms opened 
to receive her fainting form! But 
she soon revived again, to wonder, 
to weep the tenderest tears of joy,— 
to kneel, tothanksgive, to ask ques- 
tions to which she did not wait for 
an answer, and then to exclaim: in 
the language of the Patriarch, 
** Now let me die since I have seen 
thy face; because thou art yet alive.” 
he rest of my story is soon told. 
When Charles Beverley saw the cer- 
tain danger of the ship in which he 
sailed, he pushed off to sea a sort of 
raft which they had on board, on 
which no one else was willing to 
venture; since despair had as yet 
reached its climax with him only, 
and on this frail support ‘he ven- 
tured alone on the raging ocean be- 
neath him. - 
To those who remained behind he 
must have no doubt appeared to 


trish in the waves, as long befor 

e reached the land he had bee, 
forced to abandon the raft and trys, 
to hisown swimming, but he landed 
at length in safety on the Norwe. 

ian coast, at some distance from 
the port for which he had been 
bound. When he had recovered the 
excessive exhaustion consequent on 
his exertions,he saw from a rock, to 
which -his anxious and impatient 
feelings enabled him to ascend, 
though with great difficulty, thatthe 
vessel which he had so ‘providen. 
tially left was only just visible 
above water, and he coneluded that 
all the crew perished with ~ her, 
He alse concluded a he ee be 
supposed to have died with ‘them, 
_ on why should I not allow the 
error to continue,” said he; “ as | 
fled from trial my reputation is for 
ever gone! and life without reputa- 
tion is not worth having ;” but then 
he recolleeted how his poor mother 
would mourn for his loss; the next 
moment, however, he reflected that 
as his immoralities would no doubt 
be made known to her after his dé. 
parture, that she would be so wean 
ed from him by the disclosure that 
she would’ soon ‘be resigned to his 
loss. But little did Charles Bever- 
ley know the heart of a mother! 


Little did he know how the maternal 


heart yearns: to forgive the errors of 
the most offending child! As little 
did he reflect that his tender and 
pious parent would feel the bitter- 
ness of his’ supposed loss increased 
by the consciousness that he had 
been suddenly snatched away from 
the midst of unrepented sins. He 
therefore resolved to let himself be 
supposed dead, at least for the pre- 
sent, to change his name, and en- 
deavour in another country to re- 
deem the time: which he had % 
shamefully mispent in his owt. 
But before’he tried to put his plans 
in execution he repaired in disguise 
to Elsineur, and there he learnt that 
the body of a‘Mr. Charles Beverley 
had been recognized by a Mr. Wats 
berg, and buried. This circum 
stance confirmed him in his resolv 
tion, and though he considered 
first who could have been taken for 
him, he at length remembered that 
there was a young man on board 
who was thought greatly to resem 
ble him. 
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He now contrived to make his 
way to Russia, and thence to India, 
where fortune smiled on his indus- 

, his self-denial, and his exem- 
plary conduct ; but at the end of ten 
years, having felt his heart yearn 
towards his mother and his country, 
he resolved to return to England, 
and discover himself to the former, 
even if he remained unknown to any 
one else. At the Cape he saw an 
English magazine, in which he 
weed with overpowering delight and 
thankfulness that his reputation was 
cleared, that he might resume his 
own name, and enjoy his opulence, 
if his. mother yet lived, without a 


' single drawback. Nor, when he 


read what were the motives of Wil- 
liams for so long withholding the 
roofs of his innocence, could he 

bear to own that he was justly 
punished for the profligate. conduct 
of which he was really guilty, by 
its being made the means of expo- 
sing him to the accusation of greater 
guilt of which he was entirely in- 
nocent. But when he was off the 
well-remembered coast, and in sight 
also of a well-remembered house, he 
saw himself in danger of a second 
shipwreck. Instantly: urged per- 
haps. by the recollection of past suc- 
cess, and relying on his knowledge 
ef the shore, and his skill in swim- 
ming, he dared to trust himself once 
more to the waves. The result I 
need not relate, but when on waking 
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he saw opposite to his bed a picture 
of his mother, he started up, over- 
come with affectionate alarm, for 
he feared that she was dead, and 
had bequeathed her picture to the 
owner of the house; and he was 
eagerly rising to gain, if possible, 
some intelligence concerning Mrs. 
Beverley, when his courage failed 
him, and he feared to end his pain- 
ful suspense by a certainty still 
more painful ; besides, he did not 
like to add to the trouble he had 
already given to the family by dis- 
turbing them so early, he therefore 
laid down again, after loud and re- 
peated prayers for resignation, and 
at length his harassed and exhaust- 
ed spirits sunk again imto complete 
forgetfulness, 

But till his last happy waking he 
knew not all his cause for thankful- 
ness and joy, for then he not only 
woke to deusdile beloved mother to 
his heart, but to find that, in return 
for her endeavours to save the chil- 
dren of others, it had been given to 
her to recover and to sayé her Own 
offspring. 

Little more remains to be added, 
Taught and improved by suffering, 
Charles Beverley became. the mm 
and comfort of his mother’s declin- 
ing years, and. his children have 
pleasure in relating to their children 
the story of Grandmamma and the 
Shipwreck. 


ELLEN TO EMMA, 


Weep not for me—I do not grieve 

That thus in youth the world I leave; 
There's nothing now my soul holds dear, 
That makes me wish to linger here. 


There was a tie that once was wreath’d 
Around me, and each. sigh I breath'd 
Drew the chain closer—oh! my soul 
How dear was then its sweet controul! 


It broke, and life for me retain’d 
Nought to be wish’d or to be gain’d; 
And I became like some ahi. toss’d 


On ocean, when her pilot’s 


ost. 


Then do not weep, beloved friend, 
That thus my joyless life I end ; 
But,' Emma, let thy smile impart 


A sunset to my sinking heart. 


Antonio; or, Three Weeks’ Happiness. 
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ANTONIO; OR, THREE WEEKS’ HAPPINESS. 


ANTONIO was one and twenty 
ears of age, of a robust habit of 

dy and an impetuous fervour of 
mind. His education had been con- 
ducted on the broadest plan and 
with the most scrupulous care, he 
was deeply learned in the accumu- 
lated wisdom of sterling writers, 
accomplished in all the refined ac- 
quirements of the age, and possessed 
a heart not closed against the more 
delicate sentiments of our nature. 
The family, however, of which he was 
a descendant, was now in the decline 
from its meridian splendour. It was 
an ancient and respectable branch, 
long resident in a mansion-house 
known as the central point of the 
surrounding district; but the ordi- 
nary signs of hereditary wealth were 
now retrenched, some parts of the 
hall were vacated and closed up, 
and the lectures of the private tutor 
who had instructed Antonio were 
exchanged for the method of a pub- 
lic school. Still the present pos- 
sessor of the property had means 
which prudence made sufficient for 
the purposes of genteel retirement; 
the reduction of his fortunes was 
but little obvious to his neighbours, 
and the strictest management was 
observed for securing the continu- 
ance of his son’s education on a suit- 
able scale of liberality. Under these 
circumstances Antonio, though well 
stored with instruction, was not 
brought up with high expectations, 
His father, with the greatness of a 
self-denying spirit, had long ex- 
pelled the demon of discontent that 
tortured his breast on this account ; 
but Antonio suffered his youthful 
mind to brood over the unsubstan- 
tial gifts of fortune, and to feed on 
imaginary dreams of riches placed 
beyond his reach. There was no 
want or necessity in social or moral 
life which did not in his idea resolve 
itself into the want of money; and, 
possessed of that, he fancied there 
was no delight in the fairy circle 
of pleasures that would not lie pros- 
trate at his feet. Under the influ- 
ence of these notions, the first sen- 
sations of his breast were corrupted 
into covetousness, and he looked at 
every object with the eye of a man 
who felt envious of its possession, 


and stung with the consciousness 
of the obstacles that forbade his at. 
taining it. 

One day, when fatigued with walk. 
ing in the garden and overcome b 
the summer’s heat, he retired into 
the arbour at the extremity of the 
walk, he threw himself in a fit of 
dejection upon one of the benches, 
and gave utterance to the discon. 
tented thoughts of his bosom in 
these words. *“ O Antonio, thoy 
art pining here under the heavy cold 
hand of pecuniary restriction, and 
art wasting thy energies in a situa. 
tion that smothers thy aspirings, 
Thy fathers were pellle and they 
were affluent. but the nobility and 
opulence are fled, and thou, who art 
convicted of no inferiority of merit, 
art doomed to droop in obscurity or 
sigh in poverty. Why was I gifted 
by nature with this exquisite sense 
of pleasure, this ambition for dis. 
tinction, this thirst for independ. 
ence, unless they were intended to 
be gratified or designed for my tor- 
ment? With fortune what could] 
not effect? I have talents, I have 
information, I have a taste for the 
elegant and genteel; I think that 
with riches I could live in happi- 
ness with moderation and dignity. 
At present what situation is more 
miserable than mine, to be con- 
demned to draw my little span in 
absence from the gaieties of active 
life, and in the mere monotony of 
seclusion ?”” 

As he rose pensive and disconso- 
late from the bench on which he had 
indulged in these regrets, and pro- 
ceeded along the walk towards the 
house, he was met by a servant 
bringing a letter to him, which had 
arrived hon his father then absent 
on a journey. The seal was of 
black wax, and he broke open the 
cover with trembling impatience. 
The purport of it was to inform him 
of the:death of a distant relative, 
who, having been neglected in the 
latter part of his life by his nearer 
friends and kindred, had with infi- 
nite pains sought out the branch 
represented by Antonio’s father, and 
left the whole of his immense land- 
ed property to him. This intelli- 
gence at such a moment excited in 
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tonio’s breast the liveliest emotions 
of transport; for he saw that the 
evils he had — been lamenting 
would at once be dissipated, and he 
beheld his father’s . establishment 
suddenly enlarged and his style im- 
roved.. He took also a farther 
yiew into the case, and reflected that, 
as he was the only child of his fa- 
ther, the whole property on his death 
would by law devolveupon him; and 
he could not believe that his father 
would by will counteract the suc- 
cession of the law, since he had no 
nephews nor nieces to regard, and 
had never expressed any displeasure 
at his son’s conduct. 

He was not disappointed in his 
expectations of his father’s mode of 
living being extended. His — 
rous nature dictated a rational en- 
joyment of the gifts of Providence, 
while his prudence controuled: the 
liberality that opened his hand. In 
consequence of these improved cir- 
cumstances a town house was taken, 
whither Antonio and his father re- 
moved in the ensuing winter, and in 
which they partook of some of the 

ieties chasnclectette of the opu- 
ence and taste ef genteel families. 
By this means Antonio added a po- 
lish to his manners already refined 
by classical attainments, and was 
introduced to a variety of company, 
among whom he learned the forms 
of good breeding and the delicacies 
ofsentiment. But he acquired some- 
thing more still, and that was—the 
feeling that there was one dear object 
whose existence was necessary to his 
own. He prosecuted his suit te her 
he loved, he continually sought her 
company, he believed his soul was 
humanised by the tender attachment, 
and he prepared to taste the full 
measure of earthly enjoyment, when 
his father’s death imposed a suspen- 
sion on his bright anticipations. 
Though filial duty claimed. the tri- 
bate of an unaffected sorrow, and 
nature demanded a peried for her 
own sad recollections, yet when 
the' wound of grief was healed b 
the lenient hand of time, the dissa- 
tisfied activity of his spirit predo- 
minated, and he felt as a burden the 
ordinary form of abstaining for a 
time from public company, and most 
ofall from: carrying into effect the 
cherished prospect of matrimonial 
dlis.. This sharpened: the natural 
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impatience of his appetite,» and 
whetted his temper with a keener 
7 of melancholy discontent. 
is succeeding to the whole of 
the large estates held by his father 
conduced to sooth his chagrine, and 
the speedy expiration of the for. 
bidden term enabled him to com- 
lete the sum of his wishes in lead- 
ing to the altar the object of his 
choice. She brought with her a 
considerable accession of fortune, 
and possessed in herself perfections 
the most directly calculated fur the 
communication of happiness. An- 
tonio now thought himself perfectly 
happy; and, the evening before his 
marriage, laid schemes for the most 
profuse enjoyment of his wealth and 
ood fortune. Immediately after the 
joyful ceremony he set off in a car. 
riage and four horses, attended by 
other carriages containing his wife's 
friends, to a:fashionable bathing- 
place on the coast of Wales, a counter- 
partinevery thing of the famousBaie 
of the Romans. Arrived there, he 
threw himself into the lap of luxury 
with the same avidity as the soldiers 
of Hannibal in the pavilions of 
Capua. He determined to push his 
ratifications to the utmost; and he 
10ped, by avoiding the vulgar means 
of pleasure, to: escape its satiety and 
eee its relish. He strove to 
iscover a species of Epicurean hap- 
piness, constituted by the pleasures 
of the senses purified of their gross- 
ness, and assisted by the elegancies 
of the mind. He bought a most 
extensive and sumptuous assortment 
of books, and had a building erected 
in the neighbourhood of his dwell- 
ing for their reception. He pur- 
chased admission to every library 
or reading-room, and every place of 
public amusement or resort, and was 
regaled each morning at breakfast 
with the sight of every new pabli- 
cation that opened fresh beams of 
light in the firmament of literature. 
Besides this, lhe set up a pack-of 
hounds with servants in appropriate 
livery, and indulged his humour in 
procuring the finest stud of liunters 
and hackneys that could be exhi- 
bited by any man of fortune in the 
country. «He partook; aceoriingly, 
at his pleasure of the sports of the 
field, the ‘retirement ‘of the study, 
or the society of ‘his amiable wite. 
His mode of living hére was equal 
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to the brightest visions of a riotous 
imagination. His morning in the 
early part was spent in attention to 
his Lctoved consort and the party 
who accompanied them, he then 
took the pleasures of the field or 
went abroad in his carriage, after 
which he retired for an hour or two 
to his study, and concluded that 
division of the day by a_luxurious 
dinner. After dinner he enjoyed 
the fragrance of the breeze or the 
freshness of the country in a walk 
among the public lawns and arcades, 
then met his friends and discussed 
all topics of interest at the usual 
places of resort, and closed the 
evening by attending the theatre, 
the concert, the ball-room, or some 
fashionable privaterout. The views 
of moderation in the use of his 
wealth, which had been so stiong 
in his mind before he came to the 
possession of it, were now dissi- 
pated by the flaming breath of in- 
flated Juxury; and the talents that 
had before adorned him now only ca- 
tered for his appetite for enjoyment. 
Yet in the midst of these extrava- 
gant delights it devolves on the 
recorder of these facts to declare 
that he was not happy. Charms, as 
soon as they had lost their novelty, 
ceased to please him; and when va- 
riety could go no farther, he viewed 
her past efforts with contempt. 
After he had hunted, sported, 
coursed, read, sauntered and idled, 
with diminished zest, for little more 
than a fortnight, he continued the 
same round of occupations, and in 
another week was completely dis- 
gusted. The restless impatience 
that disturbed the even tenor of his 
mind, asserted its renewed empire, 
and assisted him in discovering evils 
in his condition which fancy could 
with equal ease create or destroy. 
The beauties of his wife lost their 
pristine attraction ; the delicacies of 
the table palled upon his palate; the 
shelves of his library excited his 
ennui; the accounts of intrigues, at 
home and abroad, offended his rea- 
son; the vicissitudes of the billiard 
table soured his temper; the delu- 
sions of the theatre wearied his at- 
tention; and—Antonio was miser- 
able. He retired to the recesses of 
his pleasure-grounds ; he shrouded 
himself from the eye of every ob- 
server; he threw Limeelf on the 
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grass ; summoned in review the vain 
events of the last three weeks; and 
confessed, in a-tone of languid dis. 
tress, that lie was radically wretched, 
He felt a thorough disgust at the 
fruitless efforts with which art en. 
deavours to prop up the flagging 
sense of enjoyment; he had lost his 
own esteem and self-respect by his 
devotion to pleasure; he was con. 
science-stricken with the reflections 
of his apostacy from virtue ; he re. 
solved to retire once more into the 
haunts of obscurity; he sold his 
hounds, his horses, and the least 
useful pact of his library; he ab- 
dicated his villa, recalled. his do- 
mestics, took back his wife in a 
more humble equipage, ard flung 
himsel! on his return into the bosom 
of seclusion. _ Nor was his retrench- 
ment premature, as it was soon after 
made necessary by the abatement of 
his fortunes in consequence of a flaw 
in the title under which his father 
had taken the estates. He was 
therefore brought back to pretty 
nearly his former situation; but a 
wound had been inflicted on his con- 
fidence in private character and his 
consciousness of mental tranquillity, 
which could not be healed withont 
leaving an inveterate scar on the 
tablet of his memory. 

Can there exist a being so dead 
to the means of enjoyment when 
within his power? Is there, asks 
the reader with indignation, a man 
so callous to the attractions of plea- 
sure, or so barren of expedients to 
perpetuate his gratification? Read- 
er, suspend your resentment. Can 
there, you ask, exist a man who in 
the midst of delight feels only the 
scorpions ofdiscontent? Yes, there 
can, there does; | am the man. It 
was I, who, many years ago, when 
youth breathed on the bud of native 
ardour, and ere age had covered 
my head with a mantle of grey, 
mourned my early poverty in secret 
—came to the acquisition of unex 

cted fortune; laid plans for the 
inordinate indulgence of sublunary 
joy; launched out into the most 

rotuse methods of excess, and 
failed, after all, in attaining ™y 
object. 

‘Time has mellowed my views ; fat? 
has equalised my lot; death has 
withdrawn my beloved partner; dis- 
ease or accident has robbed me 0! 








my friends; I am nearly solitary; 
—and the only service I can now 
render my fellow-men, is by record- 
ing, for their instruction, the mis- 
takes and the vanity of my own 
schemes of pleasure in early life. 
You have seen that happiness isa 
prize not to be expected below; and 
that to be so, it would be incompa- 
tible with the general dispensations 
of Providence regarding man. You 
have seen that the tenure of human 
joys is uncertain, and that things 
apparently the greatest blessings do 
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not always contribute to the promo- 
tion ofour felicity. You have learned 
this most important truth ; that the 
character of our condition depends 
on the temper of our mind; that we 
may be the makers of our own hap- 
— or misery by preserving its 

las, or giving the rein to its de- 
sires; and that not to cherish an 
immoderate passion for any earthly 
“ood is the only sure means of at- 
taining a calm and dignified tran- 


quillity. 
t. 





THE DREAM. 


“ Of joys departed, never to return.” 


Bur sleep at last came o’er me and I dreamt. 
* i) * e 


Methought it was the lonely twilight hour, 

And I walk’d forth to gaze upon the sky ; 

Around me, and above me, all was ¢alm 

As the soft sleep or smile of infancy. 

So beautifully the blue clouds passed on, 

And threw their shadows o’er the earth; the moon 
Poured gems upon the flowers beneath, and gave 


To every opening bud a diadem. 
. ” . * 


And I had known the scene; once, when my heart 
Beat high in boyhood’s spirit, and gave life. 
And breath to things inanimate, e’re grief 

Had chill’d the fellowship I held with them, 

Or time had swept the hopes of youth away, 

Here had I wandered with the one I loved, 

With her who breathed a beauty over all. 

Here I had gazed upon her — blue eye 


Till I forgot the azure hue of 


eaven ; 


And listened to the musick of her voice 

As if creation spoke alone through it. 

At last that heaven I had forgotten for her, 
Took her, in mercy took her, but my soul 

Sunk with the stroke, and my poor broken heart 
Was buried with her in her peaceful graye. 

a ” * s * 


{ saw her die; I marked her faded cheek, 

And the blue veins whose bue betokened death. 
Her eye still beamed upon me, and its light 
Shone sweetly still, but, what a fearful change! 


"Twas dim and rayless, and I 


azed, and saw 


The orb that was my only guitiag star 


Become the emblem of mortality. 
* - . 


Yet now she stood beside me, beautiful 

As when she bloom’d, the fairest, brightest flower 
That ever garden gave ; the blush of youth 

And innocence that glow’d upon her cheek 


Spoke a heart happy, and her azure eyes, 




















































The Dream. 


Silently eloquent, gazed sweetly on.me. 

Yet there. was something in her softened glance 
Unearthly; in her air a pensiveness 

Like that which evening gives to nature when 
Her loved one leaves her to repose, and spreads 
(er all her works tranquillity and peace. 

And when she spoke of other days her voice 
Was even sweeter than it used to be, 

But then its music was not of this world. 

i felt there was a change, and yet I thought 
"Twas but the ripening of the fruit, a charm 
More pure, as though some power I knew not of 
Had given perfection; but inv waking thoughts 
So mingled with the feelings of my dream 

That when I strove to smile, methought I wept. 
* * © ° + 

Yet she was with me, and we trod the path 
Which often we had traced together, when 

We felt that bliss I ne’er again can feel. 

There the same flowers were blossoming around, 
And beautiful as when we saw them last. 

Still through the fragrant trees, bending as though 
They worshipped thetr Creator, zephyrs play'd. 
The moon was up in heaven; she, who hath seen. 
Unnumbered ages pass away, and beamed 

er many a wreck of joy and happiness, 

Still undiminished in her glory, bright 

As when her God from chaos spake her forth ; 
And she, in all her beauty, shone o’er us, 
Smiling as there were none beneath her wept. 

‘ * * * * 

We spoke of other days, of days gone by, 

Of joys no more,—I knew they were no more, 
Even in my dream | knew it, yet of them 
Spoke as if they were still; of happiness, 

As it were something more than shadow, and 

{ was not altogether desolate. 

For she was near me, beautiful, as when 

She brightened every thing in this dark world, 
And shone, all peerless, like the evening star 
Amid surrounding multitudes—her cheek 


The emblem of a heart where all was peace. 
. * > * * 


"Twas but a dream—fleeting as human jeys, 
And, like all pleasure, vain and vanishing. 
At length to sad reality I woke, 

Even in the heayen above me all was dark, 


Dark as my bosom, as my bosom’s hope. 
. . . * . 


Thou wert not near me, whom in hife I loved, 
And whom in death I doat upon, thou art 
Immortal, as my love for thee shall be. 
Where dwellest thou, beloved? would I were 
With thee, where’er thou art. Oh! ever thus 
In dreams revisit me, bless me, and sooth 
The troubled waters of my soul to rest. 

> * 7 *. » 
And oh! if beings of a brighter sphere, 

And holier essence, as thou art, retain 

Some gleams of earthly feeling, thou wilt be 
My guardian angel still, my guiding star 

‘To wean me from all perishable things, 
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Sketches of Society and Manners in London and Paris. JO 


LETTER XV. 


From Str Cuarres Darnvey, Bart. to the Mangvis pr Vermont, 


Paris. 

My pear DE VERMONT, 

As you continue to comment 
on the extraordinary respect paid to 
yank in London, I cannot help ob- 
serving in return, that in spite of 
the establishment of a system of pro- 
fessed equality daring the first years 
of the Revolution, and in spite of 
the wit and graver remonstrances 
of your philosophic writers, a simi- 
lar weakness is still more apparent 
in the circles of Paris. 

Every day brings to my know- 
ledge some fresh evidence of the un- 
extinguished pride and unaltered 
pretensions of your ancicane noblesse. 
Though all have suffered in person 
or in fortune, and though by the pre- 
sent code of laws, neither their con- 
fiscated estates, nor their ancient 
privileges have been restored, and 
nothing remains to them but an 
empty name; yet the estimate which 
they form of their own importance 
is not in the slightest degree lower- 
ed by these united circumstances. 

[ lately accompanied a female 
friend when she went to pay a visit 
to Madame la Marquisse de to 
whom, when she was an emigrant in 
England, my fair countrywomen 
had had the opportunity of render- 
ing some essential services. On 
giving in our names at the porter’s 
lodge of the splendid hotel which 
this lady now inhabits, we were 
ushered into a small and shabby 
apartment on the ground floor, where 
she received us rather with the con- 
descension of a superior than the 

liteness of an equal. After we 
iad been some minutes arrived, the 
folding doors were thrown open 
with much noise and ceremony, and 
a valet de chambre announced Ma- 
dame la Duchess de » when a 
little withered, highly painted, and 
ill dressed woman hobbled into the 
room. The Marquisse (who had 
scarcely risen from her chair when 
Mrs. —~—, to whom she owed so 
many obligations, made her appear- 
anee) now sprang forward with the 
utmostalacrity, and after halfadozen 








low curtsies, exclaimed, Ah! Madame 
la Duchesse, que je suis ravie de vous 
voir, mais vraiment je suis honteuse 
de vous recevoir dans ce vilain petit 
cabinet. Je me jette dvos pieds, ct 
je vous en rends mille excuses. 

Inshort, then, she seemed to think 
no apology due to two foreigners, 
(one of whom had conferred on her 
important favours) for receiving 
them in the worst room of her 
spacious mansion; she expressed 
and seemed to feel herself guilty of 
great indecorum for treating in a 
similar manner a visitor of her own 
country, but then this visitor was a 
Duchess, and belonged to one of the 
most illustrious houses of France. 

Indeed, I suspect that the hauti- 
ness and assumed superiority of the 
old nobility contributed in no small 
degree, at the first restoration of 
Louis XVIII., to disgust the Mar- 
shals and other leading men of the 
new school; and that this feeling, 
more almost than any thing else, 
impelled many of them to desert the 
standard of the Bourbons for that of 
Bonaparte, when the latter returned 
so unexpectedly from Elba. Nor 
has the imminent danger to which 
the _— dyaasty was then ex- 
posed, nor their uncertain tenour 
at this moment, taught the friends 
of royalty the virtue of moderation; 
while the merits of the most dis- 
tinguished generals do not exempt 
them from the sneer and contempt 
of those who fancy they were born 
their superiors. 

A British Peer, now at Paris, tells 
me that he dined a few days since 
at a private house, and in mixed 
company with M. Le Maréchal——, 
who, I need scarcely remind you, 
besides being one of the bravest 
officers of your army, remained faith- 
ful to the King, and accompanied 
his Majesty to Ghent. My noble 
countryman, pleased at having an 
opportunity of conversing with a 
person every way so eminent and 
respectable, seated himself next the 
Marshal, and paid himevery possible 
attention ; when a Count , who 
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was his neighbour on the other side, 
said in a loud whisper, ‘* Comment, 
milord, pouvez vous parler @ cet 
homme la? ne savez vous par qu'il 
a commence 8a cariere comme tam- 
bour ?”” Such, indeed, is the kind of 
answer which I often received when 
indulging a pardonable curiosity, 1 
make enquiries respecting the pre- 
sent situation of those who,a few years 
back, as the leaders of your victori- 
ous amies, figured with so much 
eclat on the Theatre of Europe. 
‘The obscurity of their birth seems, 
in the eyes of | these hereditary gran- 
dees, to render them so unworthy 
of notice, that neither their military 
glory, nor even their present devo- 
tion to the cause of legitimacy can 
form an excuse for speaking of them 
with interest, or treating them with 
respect. 

I deplore with you the absurd 
homage paid in England as well as 
in France to mere rank, I mean 
when it is unaccompanied with vir- 
tue, talent, or valour. Still, though 
I acknowledge that both countries 
may afford traits of such weakness, 
I think I can see a strong line of 
distinction which may be Tan be- 
tween the prejudices of the two 
nations. I do not think that any 
excellence, however eminent, whe- 
ther civil or military, could, in the 
eyes of a Frenchman of the old 
school, place a person of low origin 
precisely on a footing with the re- 
presentative of an illustrious house ; 
while with us distinguished na- 
tional services, and great profes- 
sional merits, are not only rewarded 
with the highest honours which the 
Sovereign can bestow, but those,who 
so deservedly obtain them, enjoy 
the full importance and considera- 
tion attached to their newly acquired 
rank. Nor do I think thata Thurlow 
or a Nelson were viewed either 
with envy or contempt, even by the 
proudest of our Peers, because theone 
was the son of a butcher, and the 
other that of a country curate. Here, 
on the contrary, I find that a re- 
turned emigrant, because he really 
is, or pretends to be, the descendant 
of a noble family, not only fancies 
himself superior to the most re- 
nowned. hero who does not possess 
the advantage of birth, but also, 


— 
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that he is entitled to claim as a 
matter of right any place or office 
which may be vacant, no matter 
how little qualified he may be to 
hold it by age, education, or pre- 
vious habits. Such a man com. 
plains loudly of the ingratitude and 
Injustice of the government, when 
to his pretensions are preferred those 
of a candidate very inferior to him 
in the quarterings of his arms, but 
in every other respect more fitted 
to discharge the duties of the place 
with credit to himself and benefit to 
the public. On.such occasions | 
hear the disappointed noble vent 
his indignation in terms like these: 
** Comment me refuser! un homme, 
comme moi une personne de ma nais. 
sance et de mes pretensions, et de don- 
ner la place @un parvenu, @ un en- 
fant de la revolution, dont le pere a 
peut-ttre eté laquais, quelle injustice! 
quelle infamie! que le pauvre Roi est 
trompé! Every speech of this kind 
ends with abuse of the ministry and 

ity for the King,* for while his ma- 
jesty wisely considers all his people 
as equally entitled to his protection, 
and allots his favours according to 
the respective merits of the claim- 
ants, two thirds of the old nodlesse 
will not believe it possible, that the 
monoply of all the offices of state is 
with bis free consent withheld from 
them. The wish of the party (here 
called the Ultra Royalists) is not to 
add to the Prerogative of the Crown, 
in order to encrease its splendour or 
its security, but to get back into 
their é6wn hands, exclusively, the 
helm of the state. 

A lady, well acquainted with the 
sentiments of that faction, ‘said to 
me, one day, “* La France a eté hew- 
reuscment gouverné pendent’ dis 
siécles par des preux Chevaliers.— 
Pourquoi done veut on les priver a 
presant d'un pouvoir si légitime ?” 

But after observing how little the 
members of the ancient aristocracy 
have learnt in the school of ad- 
versity, I must with the impartiality 
of a calm observer be permitted to 
add, that those, who call themselves 
the friends of freedom, have equally 
disdained the lessons traced by ex- 

erience ‘in characters: of blood. 
hough the events of the Revolv- 
tion prove ‘to demonstration that 
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* Written before the late changes in the administration of affairs at Paris. 
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licentiousness is the parent of des- 
tism, I daily meet with persons 
who, both in their writings and in 
conversation, recommend the wild- 
est theories of democratic equa- 
lity. And while it is self-evident 
that if the Bourbons were driven 
from the Throne, at this moment, 
either the Allies would again enter 
France, and treat it for the third 
time as a conquered country, or 
that the military, by whom alone 
such a Revolution could be effected, 
would restore the iron despotism 
of Napoleon ; the advocates of civil 
liberty are the professed enemies of 
the present establishment. Not phi- 
losophical enough to reflect that 
the mild character and debilitated 
person of Louis XVIII. are circum- 
stances peculiarly favourable to the 
formation of a liberal government 
under the auspices of a monarch, 
who has neither the means nor the 
inclination to conciliate a powerful 
army: they ridicule the infirmities 
and peaceful virtues of their amiable 
Sovereign, and would willingly ex- 
change Aim for one of those scourges 
of mankind who, under the name 
of heroes, rule their own subjects 
with a rod of iron, and spread over 
the rest of the world the horrors of 
war, famine, and desolation. 
It is true that the King is more 
pular than the other members of 
is family, but Ll am sorry to add 
that this — is rather com- 
rative than positive. ln short, 
find your politicians, on both sides, 
deserve the title which has been given 
them of** Ultras.” I seldom venture to 
express an opinion on these matters, 
but when [ do, I am called a friend 
ofanarchy by the Aristocratical par- 
ty, and an advocate of despotism 
by the Liberals; nor can I persuade 
these fiery puritans of either faction, 
that the moderation they condemn 


arises from an anxious wish to see 
France, in common with the rest of 
the world, enjoy the blessings of 
rational freedom, 1 have not time 
to resume the subject of your last 
letter; but I cannot conclude with- 
out assuring you that I heartily dis- 
approve and condemn the estatlish- 
ment of such Societies as Almack’s 
and the Argyle-street Rooms, and 
all similar attempts which tend to 
introduce German distinctions into 
English society. 

1 am happy to perceive that while 
you discover the foibles you are not 
insensible to the merits of my coun- 
trymen, and that all ‘the higher 
classes are not condemned for the 
faults of a few. 

Continue, my dear de Vermont, 
to cultivate the acquaintance of such 
families as Mr. Gourville’s, and be- 
lieve me, examples of similar un- 
contaminated yet polished manners 
are by no means rare in England. 
Recollect that one profligate Lord, 
or one abandoned Countess, makes 
twice as much noise as a hundred per- 
sons of corresponding rank, whose 
virtues are only known to a small 
circle of admiring friends, while 
the latter Sesedialle conceal their 
charities, and avoid saying or doing 
any thing which may draw on them 
the eyes of public curiosity. Among 

ersons of the most exalted rank in 
Bigiend examples of every kind of 
excellence may be found; and, in 

the numerous class of well-born and 
well educated. gentry, there are 
thousands who would have done 
honor to any situation however ele- 
vated,—the knowledge of whose 
merits is confined to their families, 
their school-fellows, their fellow 
collegians, and immediate neigh- 


bours. 
Adieu, 
C. DARNLEY. 


LETTER XvIl. 


From the Marquis pE Vermont to Sir Cuarves Darncey, Bart. 


London. 
MY DEAR DARNLEY, 

You complain in your last letter 
that our French politicians run into 
extremes ; or, to repeat your phrase, 
which is in the mouth of every body, 

t they are all ** Ultras.” Can you 





be surprised that after a revolution 
which called into play the strongest 
passions of the human heart, and 
during the progress of which some 
lost their fortunes and dearest rela- 


tives, some from the highest pin- 
nacle of wealth and grandeur were 
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hurled into the lowest abyss of 
poverty and wretchedness, and others 
again were as suddenly raised from 
insignificance to riches and import- 
ance, that none should be able to 
discuss with calmness those public 
questions which to their eyes ap- 
pear still big with similar eventful 
changes? 

The two great parties, into which 
those who reflect at all on such 
topics in France have been divided 
for the last thirty years, remain as 
positive and as inflexible as ever in 
their opposite opinions. The ori- 
ginal opposers of the revolution, 
in spite of their own private suffer- 
ings and the varied calamities of 
their country, retain their original 
prejudices against the changes which 
were then introduced, because they 
try to convince their fellow citizens, 
as well as themselves, that all these 
evils had one common origin—the 
ary nee of liberal opinions. 
‘bey, therefore, raise their voices 
with redoubled zeal against the 
dissemination of doctrines which, 
according to them, must always be 
attended with similar consequences. 

Those on the contrary who think 
that the revolution was brought 
about by a variety of causes, many 
of which were inevitable, and that the 
subsequent misfortunes of France 
were generated rather by a misappli- 
cation of principles, fundamentally 
right, than by the natural effects of 
a more enlightened form of govern- 
ment, are still the strenuous advo- 
cates of the latter; because, as you 
truly observe,“ Licentiousness is the 
parent of Despotism,” rational free- 
dom is the precursor of good order, 
peace and happiness. But, without 
denying that our French Quidnunce 
on both sides are Ultras, permit 
me to observe that the name is 
equally applicable to two thirds of 
your politicians; and you will agree 
with me that a want of moderation 
on such subjects is a greater fault 
in England, where you have been 
so long accustomed to the blessings 
of Liberty, than in France, where 
we are tyros in the science of po- 
litical economy, and still smarting 
under the recollection of recent 
sufferings. Indeed it amuses me 
much to observe, that while the 
excellence of your constitution is 
contended for by all your coun- 


trymen, (however they may differ 
on other subjects) almost every 
body has some alteration or in. 
provement to suggest, though, 
were it attempted, jit might hazard 
the safety of the noble edifice so 
generally admired. 

Your yovernment-men, as they call 
themselves, par-eminénce, while they 
profess the warmest attachment to 
the existing laws, are the first to 
find fault with the proudest charac. 
teristics of your envied system of 
policy. If a philippic in an oppo. 
sition newspaper excites their anger, 
they deplore the freedom of the 
press, though without the latter 
there could be no public opinion; 
and without public opinion, how 
nugatory were all your charters and 
statutes in favor of popular rights? 
If the Minister finds himself checked 
in his career of ambition or extra- 
vagance by the eloquence of his op- 
ponents in the House of Commons, 
these same politicians lament that 
so much vidie time is lost in 
making long speeches; and many a 
broad hint is thrown out as to the 
propriety of putting some whole- 
some restraints on the licentiousness 
of parliamentary debates. If a riot 
occurs, ora few blows are exchanged 
at a County Meeting, the folly and 
danger of suffering such assemblies 
are talked of in terms more suited 
to the courtiers of an absolute So- 
vereign, than to the subjects of the 
freest state in Europe. If the au- 
thor of an alleged libel is acquitted 
by the tribunal, to which the wisdom 
of your laws has deputed the exa- 
mination of such questions, the 
trial by jury is spoken of with 
contempt; and if a — found 
guilty of a similar offence, receives 
no excessive punishment at the 
hands of the judges, even those 
venerable magistrates are accused of 
partiality. Ifa Demagogue becomes 
troublesome by his harangues of 
his writings, a strong wish is ex- 
pressed, though England is gene- 
rally speaking in a state of the 
most perfect repose, that your ad- 
mirable law of Habeas Corpus 
should be again suspended ; and if a 
mob in the streets be guilty of some 
trifling disturbances, these proles- 
sed admirers of the Constitution 
recommend the military being 
mediately called in to suppress them. 
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While such is their own mode of 
shewing their attachment to the 
institutions of their ancestors, they 
stigmatise with the name of Reds 
a all who presume to recommend 
the slightest correction of those 
manifest abuses which time has 
introduced, and seem entirely . to 
forget, that one of the great causes 
of the perfection of your govern- 
ment is, that.it was not. the creature 
of speculation, but the work of 
successive ages—that it was brought 
by degress to its present excellence ;, 
and that it possesses within itself a 
perpetual power of renovating its 
exhausted strength. 

In short, while these noisy advo- 
cates of the British system of juris- 
prudence pronounce it the noblest 
monument of human wisdom, they. 
shew all the inclination, auaah 
happily they possess not the power, 
todeprive it of those principal props, 
properties, and peculiarities, which 
constitute at once its strength and 
beauty. ; 

J think, when you recollect the run 
oferdinary conversation in England, 
you will allow that the language 
used by two thirds of ministerial 
men is such as.I have described ; 
and those who talk in this way are 
surely no less entitled to the name 
of Ultras than the corresponding 
class of politicians on the other side 
of the channel. 

A great majority of your trades- 
men and manufacturers, and.a very 
small minority of your peers and 
gentry, run into tae opposite. ex- 
treme—they, too, pretend that. they 
are enthusiastic admirers of the 
constitution of their country, but it! 
isnot the constitution under which, 
you attained your present unexam- 


pled prosperity, but a constitution of, 


fancied perfection, such as at no. 
period of your history you ever 
possessed, and such perhaps as it is 
not permitted to the weakness of 
human nature to command jin an 
stage, however advanced, of politi- 
cal organization. 

Blind to the innumerable advan- 
tages which, in spite of all its de- 

cts, the system of government as 
now administered, still affords, they 
contend that youare no longer free. 
Though foreigners in reading your 
humerous newspapers, and observ- 
ing that there'is no rank so elevated 
Eur. Mag. April, 1823. 


and no character'so.sacred which is 
not at times made the subject of the 
most wanton and scandalous attacks, 
are astonished at the possibility of 
maintaining peace, and good order, 
while such publications issue daily 
from the press, these persons as- 
sert, that there is no channel left 
through which the people may be’ 
enlightened, and taught to know 
their real interests. ‘Though it is 
evident, from the comparative prives' 
of the public funds of different 
countries at this time, that the mo- 
nied peopled of Europe prefer four 
percent in England to seven or eight 
in Franee, Austria, or Prussia, we 
are told that Great Britain is on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Though the 
— capitals accumulated and em- 
ployed in commerce, manufactures 
and national improvements, make 
the riches of this Island the wonder 
of the world, and though no per- 
son travels through your provinces, 
or passes a week in your metropolis, 
without viewing with surprise the 
_ appearance of comfort and 
decency which all ranks of your 
people display, these politicians 
inform us (because your agricul- 
tural and mercantile interests, after 
several years of unexampled pros- 
perity, are now oe a tem- 
porary reverse of fortune), that the 
whole nation is reduced to beggary. 
For all these pretended evils what 
is the remedy they prescribe? An- 
nual Parliaments and’ Universal 
Suffrage. That is to say; in the full 
enjoyment of a free press, of the 
trial by jury, of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the right of petitioning and 
of holding public meetings, though 
under some restrictions lately intro- 
duced (which, as an admirer of your 
ancient constitution, no one deplores 
more than myself), these bold ex- 
perimentalists would risk all such 
essential blessings on the very un- 
certain chance of a national revo- 
lution. | say revolution, because 
your ablest writers and most expe- 
rienced statesmen have proved to 
demonstration, that the representa- 
tions of the Commons were at no 
period of your history chosen for 
so short a term as one year, and that 
the right of naming them was never 
exercised by the people at large. 
Such’ visionary reformers are 
certainly Ultras of the same school 
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with our French Liberals ; and, like 
them, are disposed to run every 
hazard in pursuit of fancied perfec- 
tion. 

Indeed, I meet with but one class 
of men in this country who show 
by their conduct as well as their 
words, that they fully appreciate 
the constitution under which they 
live. 1 mean that small but truly re- 
spectable party who are commonly 
called the Old Whigs. ually 
abused 7 Aristocrats and Dema- 
gogues, they count in their ranks 
no trifling reams of the ancient 
nobility and landed property of Eng- 
land ; besides which, many of them 
are acknowledged men of the most 
distinguished ability and most ex- 
tensive information. Not afew are 
the immediate descendants of those 
to whose patriotic exertions you owe 
all the blessings of the Revolution 
of 1688. Professing the same sen- 
timents as those of their illustrious 
ancestors, they have laboured on 
all occasions to preserve unaltered 
those popular ene which are 
the main springs and noblest cha- 
racteristics of the British Constitu- 
tion; and while they have viewed 
with a jealous eye every attempt to 


MORNING,—A Fracmenr. 


It is the glowing hour of morn: 
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destroy the rights of the people, on 
the pretext of preserving you from 
division and revolution, the have 
with equal firmness resisted all those 
theoretical improvements, which, 
intended to beautify it, hazard the 
safety of the venerable pile. 

That these real friends of rational} 
freedom should find but few ad. 
mirers only proves what has been 
before observed, that moderation js 
no less out of fashion in England 
than in France; and that the exer. 
cise of that virtue is confined in both 
countries to the wise and good, 
whose number is no where ‘very 


—. 
ut I must now stop.—I have un. 
intentionallybeen drawn into a politi- 
cal discussion, a subject very foreign 
from those on which we have agreed 
to correspond. Yet politics are so 
connected with your manners, and 
monopolize so large a proportion of 
every conversation which -occurs at 
ae tables, that, in taking a view of 

nglish society, it is almost im- 
possible to exclude that topic.— 
Adieu! and be assured of my un- 
changed and unalterable attach. 
ment, 

De VERMON?. 







The chilly moon with crescent horn, 
The stars that lighted yonder spheres, 
And planets fade as Sol appears. 

The hill that bounds the distant view 
Is gilded with his golden hues 

And bath’d in dew is ev’ry leaf, 

Like some lone maid in tears of grief. 
The feather'd songsters on the sprays 
Attune their notes to nature’s praise. 
The turtles coo in every grove, 
Through which the whisp’ring breezes rove; 
‘The tuneful lark is warbling now, 
The lover breathes a tend’rer vow; 
The brooks in gentle murm’rings flow, 
And flowers with sweeter odours blow 
There’s music in each bush and tree ; 
All nature's fill’d with harmony. 

And ere this fleeting scene is gone, 
And purer, brighter glories dawn, 


Full many a da 
Shall s 
A transient ra 


Of earthly bliss. 





w, like this, 


Epwarp. 











* It may be necessary to state to the reader that all the lines in this series,- 
ee in the shape of Epistles or otherwise, are supposed to be written by 


ary. 





Epistles by Mary, Queen of Scots. 


EPISTLES BY MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Epistle from Mary to her Unciss.—April, 1566. 
No. IV. 


Fonp, generous friends! the soothing lines I bless, 
Which all your kind solicitude express ; 

But though I feel your love’s persuasive art, 
Veil’d e'en from you must be my secret heart. 

I own these eyes no longer bright appear, 

Or only shine through memory’s fruitless tear ; 
Own, that amidst the pride of regal state, 

Which once could Mary’s heedless breast elate, 
The sense of anguish wakes my conscious sigh, 
Bids the just opening smile of pleasure fly, 

And, like the dread hand-writing on the wall, 
Spreads o’er the royal feast a funeral pall. 

Own that while e’en my enemies can sleep, 

I on the midnight pillow wake and weep. 

Own I with pleasure but one prospect see, 

That early tomb which soon will close on me. 
Own that I’ve bidden every hope farewel, 

But I no more will own—no more will tell,— 
Silence alone can woes like mine become, 

Small griefs are garrulous, but great ones dumb. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF LIGHT AND HEAVY SORROW.® 


The harp of Eolus when hung on high, 

Where o’er its wires the summer’s eaarua sigh, 
Can breathe responsive murmers to the breeze, 
While sounds distinct and sweet attention seize ;: 
But be that harp in winter’s whirlwind hung, 
Soon as his forceful breath the wires has rung ; 
At once it breaks them, and, to atoms crash’d, 
Their little world of melody is hush’d: 

So when the mourner’s breast light sorrows swell, 
The lip in pity’s ear the tale can tell; 

But wen woe’s direst force the heart o’ertakes, 
It murmers, mourns not, but at once it breaks. 


Epistle from Mary to her Uncres.—June, 1566. 
No. V. 


Oh! my lov’d Lords! my past complaints forget! 
My meaning silence, or my loud regret! 
Ungrateful Mary! rash, desponding, weak, 
How could I dare of hopeless woe to speak ? 

E’en while my heart its weak despair betray’d, 
My grief with pity pardoning Heaven survey’d ; 
And gave, to change my agony to joy, 

New ties, new transports, in my beauteous boy! 









Epistles by Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Once more methought creation round me smil’d 
When to my heart I clasp’d my new born child ! 
Yes, I have passed the hour of pain and dread, 
And claim your blessing on my infant’s head ;— 
Bid you implore of Heav’n, belov’d Lorrain !. 
That all we prize, a friend in him may gain ; 
That he for my supineness may atone, 

And in two realins exalt our church’s throne. 
What joy, what heartfelt joy my kingdom fill’d, 
What 5 transports every hosom thrill'd, 

With what loud shouts -the air was heard to ring 
At the glad birth of Scotlam(’s future:king ! 
Instant to Englaud’s Queen the news was sent, 
Whose royal head in envious grief it bent ; 

She views the mother’s joy with jealous brow, 
And envies happiness she cannot know ; 

But whatsoe’er the secret rage she feels, 

No outward sign that secret rage reveals ; 

For at the font she will, by proxy, stand, 

And gifts baptismal send with lavish hand ; 
From Gallia’s King, and Savoy's Duke I crave 
The same consent which England’s Sovereign gave ; 
But, to insure it, try your wining powers, 

And then the wish’d-for splendour must be our’s. 
For royal sponsors will for Scotland’s Prince, 
And Scotland’s Queen, their high respect evince ; 
But though the brightest splendour, power can know, 
Shall at this sacred rite around me sears 

Though feast, though dance, though pageant fill the day, 
And Stirling's walls resound the minstrel’s lay ; 
(For, Oh! I cannot feast in Holyrood, 

Whose floors are stain’d with murder’d Rizzio’s blood.) 
Yet still, far more the woman than the Queen, 
Will Mary oft forsake the sparkling scene 

For one far dearer to her throbbing heart, 

For bliss affection can alone impart ; 

Yes, to my child, I will from splendour steal, 
His tiny fingers gentle grasp to feel ; 

And taste a joy to which all joys are cold, 

When to my breast a craving babe I hold; 

While I his claim ta nature’s food confess, 

And on his brow the mother’s kiss impress, 


Address from Mary to her Cuttp.—August, 1566. 


Sleep on, my darling boy, sleep on! 

For on thy sleeping face I see 
His features who my fancy won, 

Then frowning fled from Jove and me. 
And while thy little form F press, 

I taste a balm too oft denied; 
For I o'er thee that love confess, 

From others’ eyes conceal’d by pride. 
And then with blessings mix'd with blame 
I murmur out my Darnley’s name. 


Yet wake, yet wake, my angel child, 
That thou mays’t on thy mother smile ; 
And fond despair, and fancies wild, 
By that unconscious look beguile. 











4 Quaker's Advice to his Nephew. 


Already sure thy infant heart 
To ine a tale of love has told. © 
Methinks with joy I see thee start, 
Thy mother’s features to behold ; 
And while I feel thy tiny clasp, 
I fancy ‘tis affection’s grasp; 


And then I feel my bosom beat, 
| While memory wakes her pleasing pain ; 
And, sighing,. think ’tis passing sweet 

To love and be belov'd again. ~ 
But, when thou wakest, do not look 

Like him from whom thy being came ; 
For he full soon my arms forsook, 

And broke my heart, and stain’d my fame ; 
And I should fear that thou, one day, 
Like him wilt love me, and betray. 


But now farewell ! my sleeping boy! 
I must thy eradled slumbers leave ; 
And hide again, by seeming joy, 
The breast that secrét sorrows heave. 
A crown, my child, with thorns is lin’d! 
To feel this truth may soon be thine! 
But, darling, may thy stronger mind 
Remove those thorns which pierce in mine; 





Content to suffer I shall be, 
If I a warning prove to thee. 


A. Opte. 


A QUAKER’S ADVICE TO HIS NEPHEW ON THE SUBJECT 
: OF MARRIAGE. 


EsteemMep NEPHEW, 

I have received thy letter contain- 
ing an application for my advice in 
thy choice of a wife, and now send 
thee such counsels as mine own ex- 

rience of the married state, toge- 

ér with many years’ reayng of 
books, and long study of mankind 
can furnish in the matter. It ap- 
peareth thou intendest to establish 
thyself in the world, and in order 
thereto art now looking out for a 
wife, with whom thou mayst wisely 
unite the destiny of thy life: in 
which, John, I think thou doest 
perfectly right, as 1 would advise all 
persons, both male and female, to 
marry; and do consider the life of a 
ote person as valueless, and lost 

e world. 

Choose then thy wife out of a 
ily, respectable, however low 

ir station ; not disgraced by any 
servile occupation or ignominious 
office, but known in their situation 
of life for consistency and honesty 
of practice. Let it be a liberal and 
Virtaous family; one remarkable for 





kindness and liberality of sentiment 
and for rectitude of principle, andone 
in which the most entire reverence 
is paid to religion, for that, John, is 
the foundation of all virtues, and all 
happiness. And this advice I give, 
in consequence of ee found too 
surely to be the fact, that the off- 
spring partakes of the principles of 
the family wherein itis reared; that 
the child imbibes, like the air that 
surrounds it, the feelings and dis- 
positions which float about its ten- 
der age, and that frail and faulty 
children generally proceed from 
arents who, in their day, have 
apsed from the path of virtue. For 
the act generally argueth the princi- 
le in the parents, and the principle 
ives after the act is past, and con- 
tinues to spread its influence, and 
proclaim its character in the social 
circle, and in the family. On the 
other hand, from a religious educa- 
tion well principled children gene. 
rally come. From sound instrne. 
tions and religious examples corres. 
ponding effects ensue. Exceptions 
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may be found on each side of the 
case, but the body of the rule is not 
to be impugned. I would also put 
thee on the watch to observe that 
thy wife’s relations be agreeable, 
and such as it will please thee to 
consort with, as this is naturally to 
be expected; and that they be not 
numerous, lest they become at any 
time burthensome to thee; and that 
they do not all live too near to. the 
place in which thon meanest to re- 
side, lest thou see too much of them, 
and disgust, the natural consequence 
of familiarity, result from thy too 
great intimacy with them. For it 
is not to be denied, that, in marrying, 
one marries not only to the wife 
but to the family ; and that it is 
necessary to consider aud. examine 
them, only second to the lady her- 
self. Ido not say that if the wo- 
man of thy choice be a virtuous 
woman thou should’st, on account of 
the objections to be made to the 
relations, reject her: for a virtuous 
woman is beyond all price; she has 
every thing within herself, and can 
effectually reconcile to her hus- 
band the want or absence of all 
other friends in the world. But 
if other circumstances were the 
same, if it were possible for thy 
affections to be equally directed to 
two women at once, the same in ac- 
quirements and fortune, one with 
many or unpleasant relations, the 
other with few and those desirable, 
I would not have thee hesitate a 
moment in choosing the latter. 
Take care that there exists a strict 
congeniality between you in the fol- 
lowing points: in religion, and 
in aoe ideas, for without a 
similarity in these all thoughts of 
happiness is but a dream; for they 
are vital and essential points, and 
are constantly recurring as matters 
of observation or discourse. Let 
the congeniality which Iam recom- 
mending extend to another point, 
and be equally observable in the 
love of home: this is an unequivo- 
cal virtue on which (unlike religion 
or politics) no two opinions, so long 
as the mind is not perverted, can be 
held: and it is one of the most 
essential in the compound of requi- 
sites which go to form the basis of 
happiness in the marriage state. 
She should shew a decided attach- 
ment to home and its duties, and be 


A Quaker’s Advice to his Nephew. 
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distinguished for the domestic affec. 
tions. If she is fond of gaddin 
abroad, alone, or in mixed company ; 
if she is dying for visiting, and fond 
to excess of the rattle and perturba. 
tion which precede and follow any 
departure from home, she is not a 
suitable wife for thee, and is not, or 
ought not to be, in this, congenial 
to thyself. Home is, of all others, 
the place on which thou must ulti- 
mately depend for comfort. Con. 
sistently with this feeling, thy wife 
must be capable of discharging the 
duties of a mistress, and doubtless 
will be so, if drawn from a family 
such as I depicted in the commence. 
ment of this letter. She must su. 
pen the concerns of thy house. 

old, pervade all, and assist in 
many; she must understand the na- 
ture of the business which she com. 
mits to her servants to execute, and, 
when thou art absent, be able to ma- 
ange the house with fidelity, skill, 
and despatch. 

I caution thee against fixing thy 
choice on a reader of novels or ro- 
mances, or the like. Such an one 
will spend the summer’s day in loll- 
ing on the couch, decyphering a 
worthless book, uneasy in posture, 
impaired in health, and disinclined 
to exercise and the kisses of the re- 
freshing breeze; suchan one, instead 
of preserving thy substance, will 
waste it. Not that the books | 
speak of are, in this our age, all 
worthless and to be reprobated;a 

reat proportion are not so; but 
it is a capital mischief resulting from 
them that, although they may do 
no harm, yet they engross the time 
which might be spent over books, 
or, generally, in occupations infinite- 
ly more beneficial and improving: 

In speaking of the portion thou 
may’st expect with thy wife I shall 
sa aps express sentiments foreign 
rom the general run of the times: 
I recommend thee to prefer a com- 

tency to a great fortune, as the 
atter might induce some women 10 
presume on the obligation under 
which they would conceive thou 
layest to them; but the latter will 
ensure thy wife’s dependance upo? 
thee, and make her look up tot 
and rely upon thee more, as she sees 
thee more disinterested, and more 
devoted to exertions on her behalf. 
Besides, a competency only will giv? 
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a greater impulse to thy industry. 
Thou seest that I do net tucalente ¥ 
total neglect of money: in the pre- 
sent state of things it is highly de- 
sirable, on account of many com- 
forts which it is impossible to pro- 
care without it. And doubtless I 
think thou would’st not do thy dut 
to thyself, or the family into whic 
thou may’st expect to marry where 
thou wert not to receive ashilling on 
thy marriage,—this I say subject 
to the contingency of thy meetin 
with a really virtuous wife ; for if 
thou art quite sure that such a 

rize is within thy grasp, I say, as 

said before, that she is invaluable, 
and that she ought to be seized at 
the risk or neglect of every other 
earthly consideration. 

Whatever be her circumstances 
take care, if it lies in thy power, 
that her ideas on matters connect- 
ed with money be properly liberal. 
Let it be thy chief aim to steer clear 
of that narrowness of conduct and 
sentiment which is too frequently 
tobe found in women. Whience it 
arises I know not, but I think that 
they are more inclined to the feeling 
than the men, who labour for the 

ld. In this, of course, as in the 
practice of all other virtues, thou 
must set her the example; and thou 
wilt have no reason to complain of 
her, if thou hast shewn thyself de- 
ficient in the same points. 

As for thy wife’s person (of which 
I have not Keon impatient to speak, 
as | would not have thee make it a 
primary object) I would rather she 
should be distinguished by medio- 
crity only in beauty; and this not 
only for the reason for which I dis- 

ed excess of money, but because 
itis desirable, that she should not 
have attractions for men so power- 
ful, that those who see her rivet 
their gaze upon her; gazes which 
will hurt her if she have much dif- 
fidence, and if she have not, will 
tend to corrupt her mind, and make 
her as culpable as the men them- 
selves are. The style of features in 
many women, which the world calls 
uninteresting, would deserve the 
name of good looks, if accompanied 
by worth and purity; therefore when 
see a woman not much distinguish- 
by onal attractions, I ex- 
claim, she is beautiful enough, if 
is good. 
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Let her, however, if possible be 
such as will do thee credit in com- 
any, and in the eyes of other people. 
ertain it is that a man must marry 
to oo more than himself if he 
wish to live in the enjoyment of 
tranquillity. Let me be rightly un- 
derstood; she must have coming 
and sterling features, a portly figure 
and manner, and a superior air and 
carriage in general. 

Let her mental qualifications be 
all that virtuous ladies usually pos- 
sess. Let her be mistress of every 
accomplishment which does not carry 
mischief with it. In acquirements 
which are calculated to strengthen 
and mature the judgment take care 
that she be not wanting; for if her 
judgment be strikingly beneath thine 
own, there will be danger of its 
sometimes exciting thy contempt; 
and all occasion of contempt should 
be as carefully avoided as of hatred, 
for qualities of an hateful aspect are 
not more surely calculated to inter- 
rapt connubial happiness. 

Of the more volatile parts, which 
are generally comprehended under 
the name of wit, it is different ; for 
these should be always in mediocrity, 
and not at the oo of acuteness 
Too sparkling, and too lively, she 
will attract observation and atten- 
tions, which may interfere with 
your mutual happiness; and if her 
wit be too visibly superior to thine 
own, she will be apt to exercise her 
talent at thy expense, and to thy 
uneasiness. For itis to be lamented 
how rarely acuteness of talent exists 
with judgment commensurate with 
it, and how rarely it is marked by 
forbearance and goodnature in its 
possessors. 

I would rather that thy wife were 
marked by modesty, if atthe ex- 
pense of her wit, for modesty is an 
indispensible qualification, and a 
jewel which never tires the eye. 
There is a principle of modesty im- 

lanted in our oe by the same 
onl which implanted our passions, 
and marked more strongly in the 
female sex than in the male, which 
it requires the grossest violation of 
rature, and the utmost blackness of 
depravity in us, to subdue or expel. 
Think not thyself the happier if 
thy wife has shown thee a preference, 
in regard of which modesty was 
overlooked ; for if it be overlooked 
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towards thyself, there is always 
great danger that it will be forgotten 
towards others, The character which 
seems the most natural for women 
to be dressed in, in the relation 
which they bear to their husband, 
is that of lovely dependance. I 
mean that the woman of thy choice 
should have the kindness and deli- 
cacy of a female, that she should 
raise her eyes to thee, and place 
upon thee her whole reliance for pro- 
tection and kindness. This should, 
be accompanied with a, cheerful 
frankness, the parent of confidence, 
and that unrestrained communication, 
of thought and feeling which iden- 
tifies the souls of man and wife as 
one. I will not omit to mention 
that thy nature, John, bein en- 
sive and thoughtful, it will Tot 
suit thee to meet with a cheerful 
and. lively temper in thy wife. 1 
affirm not that every one, should 
look for a temper opposite to his 
own in these engagements: but I 
maintain that too thoughtful a 
frame.of mind is liable to beget 
unhappiness, when unrelieved by 
cheerfulness and vivacity. She 
should be mistress of prepossessin 

manners and a gentle address, cal- 
culated not to strike but to please ; 
and should be well tutored in the 
performance of those inferior civili- 
ties and attentions, which are scarce- 
ly less, amiable than a habit of ge- 
neral benevolence. The 
which I have prescribed imply an 
absence of all testiness and irritable 
feeling, which, under. the best dis- 
position, may embitter every kind of 
social'life ; of all coldness, which is 


the grave of love, and, radically, ine: 


compatible with the conjugal cha- 


Sur Pappuis du monde 
Que faut-il qu'on fonde 
L’Espoir ? 
Cette mer profonde, 
En debris feconde, 
_ Fait voir 
Calme au matin; mais l’onde, 
Et Vorage y gronde 
Le soir! 


racter; and of the unfortunate {ai}. 
ing of feminine loquacity, an ex. 
emption from which will be merito. 
rious in proportion as the instances 
of itare uncommon, Testiness in a 
wife is .caleulated to irritate a man, 
coldness to alienate him, and loqua. 
city te madden him. 


eelings. There are flights 

centrie motions which imitate loye, 
as. there are meteors and shooting 
lights..which represent stars ; but 
they are equally fallacious, equally 
the phantoms of heat, and equally 
fugitive. 


qualities. 
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t, but not least in importance, 


let me advise thee first carefully to 
assure thyself of the state of thy be. 
loved’s affections as towarils thyself, 
and to ascertain. beyond the reach of 
doubt that, she is. well: disposed 
towards thee. 
that the greatest goodhess 

exist, and that both parties may be 


For itis observable 


ually amiable and estimable, and 


still be wanting in this bias of their 
hearts towards each other, Young 


ple are often deceived, by warm 
and ee 


have written fully to, thee, and 


know not that I have any thing to 
add, bat should .I find any thing 
more, to, mention [ will, put i¢ in 
the form of a postscript. That.I 
wish thee every 
within the sphere of -humanity thow 
can’st not doubt; and wishing that 
thou may’st well succeed in thy pre- 
sent search, and that God may ‘di- 
rect thee to a wife amiable and vir 
tuous, and possessing all the quali- 
ties 1 have above described, | sub- 
scribe myself, 
John, thy friend, 


ood. that falls 


esteemed kinsman 


Jacop WEAVERS, 


On what .can mortals here 


Rest hope devoid of fear, . 


From danger free ? 

The morning sun so fair 

May show no sign of care 
On the calm sea : 

Befove high ‘noon is there 

The storm has rag’d, and where 
Can the proud fleet be? 
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THE MISFORTUNES OF MONTAGUE. 


A TALE FQUNDED ON FACT. 


Ir was in the delightful season 
of summer, when all nature was clad 
in her gayest attire, that, I was 
spending a week at the residence of 
an intimate friend, whe lived. near 
one of the largest mercantile towns 
of this vast trading empire. Amon 
the many diversions which his g 
nature devised for me, our passion 
for variety often extended to a ride 
in the beautiful park, which ig but 
afew miles distant from the town. 
On one of these occasions, under the 
auspices of a cloudless sun, and the 
erveney derived from the western 
breeze, 1 was particularly charmed 
with the appearance of a handsome 
and superior looking house at_ the 
distance of about an ordinary field 
from us, where neatness and gentility 
seemed the ruling deities. The win- 
dows, of which some were open to 
invite the restorative fragrance of 
thesummer’s gale, were ornamented 
with choice- trees and green-house 
plants, tastefully selected and nicely 
arranged,’ while light folds of. ele- 
gant drapery just appeared on each 
side, and were seen waving in, the 

i A number of shrubs - and 
climbing plants grew in the soil at 
the bottom, and extended their mat- 
ted tendrils part of the way up the 
wall in front. The house was enyi- 
roned by extensive pleasure grounds, 
and by gardens laid out by the fin- 
ger of taste, the intricacies of which 
were rendered for the most part imr 

ious to the view of a distant be- 

Ider by the thick embowering 
shades of trees and’ shrubs that were 
interspersed in them. Among these 
wnbragéous arcades there wound, 
in circles occasionally visible to the 
eye, broad gravel walks, whose si- 
nuosities deceived the stranger with 
a double distance, and extended to 
the bottent of the-garden, where the 
' river that joins the sea rolled 
its os ying waters. Opulence seem- 
ed here to riot in exuberance, which 
wasonly coritrouled: and corrected 
by. the and. ‘of taste; and. which, 
combined: with this, formed a deli- 
cate charma.which was irresistible to 

polished’ mind. - Several airy 

in feminine attire were secn 
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playing near the windows, and at 
times indulged, at times eluded with 
tantalizing uncertainty, the gaze of 
the beholder. 

I pulled the reins of our horse, 
and stopped the gig in a position 
that allowed of :my, better. contem- 
plating the fascinating scene, * And 
whose house is that,” I enquired, 
after a: pause, of my entertainer, 
“which seems already to pronounce 
so favourably of its inhabitant ?” 
**:I¢ is the house,’’ said he, “ of Mr. 
Montague, a ship-merchant, a gen- 
tleman of honourable extraction, 
whose dealings are as extensive as 
they are creditable. He is a man of 
exalted reputation in. the public 
esteem, a. person of highly culti- 
vated mind, of great generosity of 
heart, and of a delicate urbanity of 
manners. He earries on, with 2 
partner; the most comprehensive 
speculations on the basis of a well- 
founded credit ; and the public streets, 
every’ day, present the appearance 
of numbers of his drays, conveying 
timber to and fro to the places for 
which. they are destined. He has a 
family as amiable. as himself; and 
for his serenity of disposition and 
domestic enjoyments, is at once the 
love and envy of all his neighbours.” 
I paused after my friend’s brief nar- 
rative, but it was only to dwell 
more at ease upon the fairy scene 
before me, and te imagine more 
nearly the gesture and manners of 
the man who was reported to be the 
happy: possessor of.the retreat. I 
thought I could never feast my eyes 
enough on so inviting a prospect, and 
felt an immoderate curiosity to be- 
come acquainted with the inmates of 
the mansion: As I reluctantly turned 
away my: head, and slowly put the 
horse in motion, I mentioned to my 
friend, whose: name was Herbert, 
the. wish that was uppermost in my 
breast. He almost anticipated it, 
and| proffered his services to intro- 
duce. me personally te the family, 
with, which, he said, he was well 
acquainted. Our ride that morning 
was’ soon at an end, and in the short 
space of a few days Herbert fulfilled 
his promise, and I was eeasee ta 
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the intimacy of the venerated Mon- 
tague and his amiable consort and 
family. I found a man strong in 
his integrity, solid in his informa- 
tion, clear in his conclusions, liberal 
in his views, ‘frank in his communi- 
cations, and gentlemanly in his ad- 
dress. His wife was all that sweet- 
ness of temper and delicacy of 
thought can picture to the imagina- 
tion of a lovely woman, wedded 
to the affections of her husband. 
The family then consisted of three 
daughters, of whom two were nearly 
of the same age, eae fifteen, 
and nearly equal in beauty and ac- 
complishments; and if a preference 
of the creature to the creator could 
ever be pardonable, one might find 
in them an excuse for youthful idola- 
try. His style of entertainment was 
liberal, yet decorous and prudent; 
his furniture was handsome but 
plain; his demeanour open but ve- 
nerable. 

Among those who had a place at 
his table at this time was a young 
gentleman named Henry QGharleton, 
a frequent but welcom® visitor, 
whose parents lived in a distant part 
of the country. He was at that 
period of life when the green bloom 
of boyhood begins to be embrowned 
with the sun of opening youth ; 
when the body revels in elasticity, 
and the mind feels with trembling 
consciousness the expansion of its 
faculties on a new and interesting 
scene. His temper was naturally 
cheerful, and his spirits displayed 
themselves in incessant sallies of 
mirth, not less pleasing to the old 
than to the younger members of 
the family. They were generally, 
indeed, addresssed to the latter, and 

rincipally to the two young ladies 
{ particularised, whose years and 
ideas alike eorresponded with his 
own. But his good nature was dis- 
pensed with so > ea an equality 
to both of these, that it was scarcely 


ossible to tell to which his young 
eart ee nor is the 


reader likely to derive any assist- 
ance-in his conjectures from a more 

articular description of them. Eve- 

ina was the eldest, and, of the two, 
in manner, more gentleand tender ; 
but: still her cheek glowed with a 
rather brighter tint than that which 
enlivened her sister’s. She had dark 
black hair, and a jet black eye, 
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whose brilliant orb swam in circles 
of liquid crystal, and pierced the 
hearts of all she looked on witha 
keen and sudden pleasure. Her 
figure was not tall but elegant, and 
her person in general was small but 
symmetrical. Grace had stamped her 
signet on-every limb aud every ges. 
ture. Marietta was much of the 
same size, and only appeared so far 
different in constitution as her com. 

lexion was rather more delicate; 

ut in all things besides she seemed 
no other than a twin sister of Eve. 
lina. Her cheek showed more of 
the lilly than the rose, and her hair 
was of a bright shining glossy 
brown. She was less frank in her 
manner, and had a little more dig- 
nity in her demeanour. Her temper 
was not less sweet, but her disposi- 
tion was more energetic and reso- 
lute. Each was formed to be the 
favourite of one of two men, between 
whom a slight diversity of inclina- 
tion prevailed. The lover, fondest 
of softness and diffidence, would 
attach himself to Evelina; while he, 
who preferred spirit with virtue, 
would bow tothe influence of Mari- 
etta. Expanding youth had already 
smoothed their cheeks with the down 
of his wing, and new-inspired emo- 
tions lent a shade of blushing fer- 
vour to their skin. Both possessed 
ears delicately attuned to the sounds 
of music, both touched with magic 
softness the piano-forte, and ac- 
companied its liquid notes with the 
richer melody of their enchantin 
voices. Evelina, indeed, exceede 
her sister in the one accomplishment 
of fingering the harp with an air 
and manner, that pictured to the 
mind the vision of some angelic 
minstrel. In all other perfections 
they appeared to be equally distin- 

uished: in the art of embroidery, 
in all the niceties of the needle, in 
drawing, in writing, they advanced 
step by step to the climax of excel- 
lence. 

I could perceive that the parents 
doated on these two blooming scions 
with a fondness that prudence could 
scarcely controul. The mother em- 
barked in them all her hopes of 
happiness, the father looked to them 
for the solace and blessing of his 
declining years. All that ingenuity 
could devise, and kindness execute, 
was done to increase the satisfac 
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tion and facilitate the improvement 
of the two sisters. In tion to 
their parents they were mutnally 
emulous, nor was any inequality of 
interest observable in the good offi- 
ces with which they rewarded the 
attentions of their playful visitor. 


| was one who soon contracted a- 


friendship with the young aspirant, 
in which disparity of years was en- 
tirely overlooked. As I had the 
fortune to effect a favourable 
impression on the various members 
of the family, I received an invita- 
tion, with my friend Herbert, to 
continue my visits while I staid; so 
that I was several times again un- 
der Mr. Montague’s roof, and in 
truth was much influenced by this 
circumstance in prolonging my stay 
in the neighbourhood. Our time 
generally passed in innocent diver- 
sions within the house when the wea- 
ther was unfavourable, and in the 
open air when the season tempted us 
to enjoy the freshness of the breeze. 
At the bottom of the garden, and on 
the edge of the river, there stood a 
summer-house built with every view 
to convenience, in which the young 
ladies often came to sit, bringing 
with them their sewing or the mate- 
rials for writing, or practising to- 
ether the melodious inflexions of 
eir fine voices. Hither young 
Charleton and myself attended them, 
fond of being satellites within their 
radiation, and amused them with 
reading alternately from some favour- 
ite book, or dwelt with them on the 
rich empurpled beauties of the 
country, or the still and glowing 
effulgence of the summer’s sky. On 
one of these occasions, when we 
were collected in the summer-house, 
among other subjects upon which 
the conversation turned, a sugges- 
tion was started by my young friend 
‘Henry in the innocent ebullition of 
his gallantry, that myself and he 
thould each make some present to 
the two young ladies, to be retained 
y' them as a remembrance of the 
vappy meetings with which accident 
had embellished the morning of our 
I hailed the suggestion with 
enthusiasm, and alend. not a mo- 
ment after the termination of our 
conversation ere 1 accompanied my 
young friend to the different shops 
of ornamental articles in the town. 
choice, after long examination 
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and scrutiny, was at last made at 
the cabinet-makers, by our purchas- 
ing two handsome red morocco 
work-boxes, surmounted on small 
embossed feet, and richly ornament- 
ed with gold. A neat plate of sil- 
ver-gilt on the top of each work-box 
bore, in tasteful characters, the re« 
spective names of Evelinaand Ma- 
rietta Montague. We presented one 
of these to each of the two young 
ladies, and received a more than 
proportionate reward in the delicate 
thanks and chaste blushes which 
they produced. 

ut the time for my departure 
arrived. With heart dejected I paid 
a last visit to:take leave of my new 
acquaintances, and parted from them 
at length with mingled admiration 
and regret. I already felt a conge- 
niality of soul with the worthy Mr: 
Montague, a sincere respect for his 
lady, and a kind of paternal affection 
for the daughters; and I even an- 
ticipated a future period, when I 
might see the sprightly Charleton 
claiming the hand of one of these 
as the reward of his long and well- 
tried attachment. 

Several years elapsed, andd was 
whirled with the rest of men'in the 
vicissitudes of human affairs, which 
introduced me to many new friends; 
and separated me from many old 
ones. [did not within that time 
re-visit my friend Herbert, nor did 
I see any thing more of Mr. Mons 
tague or his family. The business 
I had engaged in led me to perform 
frequent voyages to and from my 
native country, and in returning on 
the last of these, after encountering 
the perils of a tremendous storm, 
we were thrown much out of our 
course homeward, and compelled to 
put in at another sea-port, higher 
on the coast than the one we intend- 
ed. This proved to be the same 
town where I had before formed m 
delightful acquaintance, and whic 
I beheld at present on that account 
with stronger emotions of pleasure. 
It was now the month of October, 
when, after coming into the docks, 
and repairing the injury done to 
my dress, | had my horse landed 
that I might ride into the town: to 
find an inn agreeable to my wishes. 
The evening was advancing with its 
blue autumnal mists, and as my: 
thoughts were a little dejected by 
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what had past, and the shades of 
— day inclined to. melancholy, 

rode but slowly on, since I was 
conscious of no cause to excite my 
diligence. The town, though really 
populous, appeared comparatively 
desolate; and. I seemed ‘to have the 
andisputed enjoyment. of the publie 
way, when.on proceeding through 
one of ‘the largest streets I observed 
before me!a collection of people, 
who were anxiously : pressing for 
admittanceinto one house. Import 
ance or concern was depicted: on 
the visages of all, and I made haste 
to inquire the cause of the assem- 
blage from a respectable old) man 
who stood on the edge of the causes 
way, only deterred from joining the 
throng by the violence of the press 
sure. . ** In. that. houée,” said he; 
“ they are proceeding :to. sell: by 
auction’ the goods of a respectable 
but unfortunate man,. which have 
been removed hither from his family 
residence, -Allthe:town sympathize 
in his misfortunes, and-would glad+ 
ly alleviate them. Many are now 


pressing inte the room from a better 
motive than curiosity, and wish by 


theirnumbers and emulation to raise 
the prices of the articles, and im 
prove the sale.’”’ I was. unconsci- 
ously interested in his humane nar- 
ration, and, feeling myself at liberty 
to follow'the bent of my inclination, 
I put up my horse at 4 neighbour- 
ing inn, and joining the crowd on 
foot gained access ‘into. the: sale- 
room. I gazed about -for some time 
with the listlessness and dull sur- 
prise of a stranger, nor was my at 
tention much arrested | hy several 
articles of furniture which J saw 
sold. At length theauctioneer’s as 
sistant handed to him something 
which drew forth a general: buzz of 
commendation, and: appeared to bear 
promise of greater value. Immedi» 
ately a faint: voice, tremulous:with 
age and indicative of rustic artless- 
less, exclaimed with emotion, “those 
are not to be sold, sir,’’.and I be- 
held the two morocco work«boxes 
which. g Charleton and: myself 
had ited ‘to: the, Miss;Monta- 
_— Imagination can scarce grasp 
the: extent! of misery ‘that | shot 
through my bosom, at thus seeing 
the certain. signs of. the rain: of m 

ancient friend. A trembling dizzi- 
hess came over shy eyes; and with 
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difheulty L gained the door to ep 
cape the astonished gaze of the bye. 
standers. I then ran with the spe 
of Beniniag te the residence: of my 
friend Herbert;: impetuously rang 
the bell, and, on — him at the 
door, poured out my full griefs into 
his bosom. 91 found young Charle 
ton already in his house, where he 
was staying; they’ were conscions 
of the whole calamity, and, the mo 
mentithey saw thie cause of my emo- 
tion, acknowlenged the empire of 
sympathy, and mixed their serrows 
with my own. Tears indeed were 
denied me, but. sighs and. regrets 
depicted the agitation of my soul, 
When I regained: a: degree of com. 
posnre'l took my: seat beside them, 
while Herbert briefly: recapitulated 
the evertts that led to the damented 
crisis. ee 
-. About! two years,’”: said he, 
‘Safter your departure, while Mr, 
Montague was basking in the sun 
of opulence, rich in. the tribute. of 
every man’s esteem, and richer stil) 
inthe smiles aud affection .of, his 
family, the bolt-of destruction was 
levelled. at his house, and his eldest 
danghter Evelina fell a sacrifice to 
consumption. , This. was. indeed a 
heavy blow, and almost bowed Mr, 
Montague to the earth, . while his 
wife gave herself up to, the tyranny 
of desperation, and remained fora 
whole: day-ander a total alienation 
of mind.': But the cup of their mi- 
sery Was not yet full, and: they were 
doomed again: to stoop beneath the 
sod of afflicting providence, Among 
those who waited most on the dying 
Eveliua,.anhd who felt more or less 
the ill’ effects: of. their. attention, 
Marietta had. been, foremost. in -all 
the assiduities:of love, and it, was 
received that the viper had fixed 
is rapacious, fangs on, her, heart. 
The long ¢oniinement to Evelina’s 
roomalso-injured the health of the 
delicate; Mrs.. Montague, but. her 
frame appeared by degrees to ris¢ 
superior to the attack. . It was not 
so with Marietta. A slight, short 
cough first attracted the notice of 
her:.friends, and a the eal: 
liest symptoms of approaching daa» 
ger and she was now gnawed with 
Abeuemhtali the eee oa" 
and: dd all the signs of de 
clension which» foreran ,the diss0 
lution of her sister. 
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ained strength, the difficulty of 
Ge breathing increased, the hectic 
eant of counterfeited health 
seized on her cheek, and all the as- 
sembled powers of medicine proved 
unavailing to save her from the 
tomb. Within one year, the grave 
numbered among its victims two of 
the sweetest flowers that ever bloom- 
ed on English ground.. I attended 
by permission the funeral. of. Mar 
riettay the destitute mother standing 
over the grave with the. leaden eau 
ness of despair, seemed to expect, 
and even wish for,‘ the blow that 
should consummate her. own de- 
struction. The father in. silent ago- 
ny east his eyes to heaven, and 
tears, were the only evidence of his 
suffering ; but L saw that his,heart 
was broken, and his spirit for ever 
subdued.: I was not mistaken. in 
my ferebodings; this accumulation 
of. sorrows struck deeply to his 
heart, and he nguiabed several 
weeks-'in utter impotency of soul; 
This torpor, in a business so exten- 
sive as; his, could not long exist 
without prejudice to it; and his 
wealth and commerce soon began to 
wasteaway- under his fingers. What 
could; he done ?;Exertion was the 
only refuge: from. ruin, yet of this 
he was; incapable, and: with mute 
aid apathetic horror he saw all his 
worldly prospects, in, two years, 
lessen Seieekahens his view. Enter- 
prises stood still, demands increased, 
resources diminished, creditors. grew 
clamorous, and at, length. one» was 
pene to put the statutes, of 
kruptcy in force. against, himi 
This is the concise history of his 
woes; he still-lives in the: beautiful 
house; you so much admired, but it 
or permission, and he will 
son be compelled to remove ‘and 
seek out a.smaller.”’ “* Gracious Hea- 
ven I exclaimed, ‘thy dispen- 
tations are doubtless merciful,-yet 
how inscrutible are thy. ways.. :Is 
human felicity a so.essentially 
opposed to duration that; when» it 
s the promise of too settled a 
continuance, thy'mercy to man calls 
thee to: remove the tempting 

| out of his sphere.?) daend us 
‘portion of thine own spirit te hear 
thy chastisements with: resignation, 
and in thy severest dispensatinns.ta 
ver a parental hand.” ‘% Your 


reflections are just,” rejoined Her- 
bert / “either the. goodness of these 
two young creatures was too daz- 
zlingly pure to remain longer with 
safety in the world, or the attach- 
ment of their parents to them had 
grown to such a height that it 
threatened to divert and estrange 
their affections entirely, .from., hea- 
venly’ objects: in either, of, these 
events Providence .was wise in in- 
terpdsing its hand, But: come, the 
inoon is risen and. lends us a mourn; 
ful light; let us- all three go and 
take a melancholy Jook at. his ance 
happy mansion.’, I, know. itis, au 
occupation that will, harmonize, with 
your feelings, and I cannot, offer 
you at present one more suitable.” 
‘You read my very soul,”’ said I, 
** that is the utmost of, my wishes: 
{ would fain indulge with, you and 
Mr. Charleton in one more placid 
contemplation of the blissful scene 
ere the house becomes the propert 
of another,”” We. walked accord- 
ingly by the nearest way to, the 
park : our steps were slow, and our 
conversation sparing. In. a short 
time we drew near the chief aspect 
of the house, and here we made a 
peers while. my two friends left me 
or a few moments to learn of some 
of the domestics at the back. whe- 
ther our observations were likely te 
be noticed in front, While they 


were gone on the errand I was hutr- ° 


ried by the recklessness of my feel, 
ings to’ walk rapidly across the 
ground before the house, with, my 
eyes fast rivetted on the windows, 
By the changing light of the moon 
I saw the form of some object in the 
drawing-room .window; it, stood 
motionless, and. mustepnes also. | 
recognised the wasted features of 
the venerable Montague, and, tremu- 
lous as, was the light, ch penpeieest 
that he too was struck with the. re, 
meémbrance of mine, _1.saw, at the 
monient of his, observing | me, | the 
sigh that laboured in’ his, breast; 1 
d his quivering lip, his,,eye 
upturned to heaven, and the dis- 
contertion . of his features, 
‘saw him! turn with agonized pre- 
cipitation from the windows I felt.a 
sympathetic dimness swim over m 
eyes; and, covering my. face. wi 
wy-hands, I burst. into tears... .. 
wrty get CRAXONIDES, 
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SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 


(Continued from page 219.) 


THE VERY REY. GERARD ANDREWES, D.D. 


Dr. ANDREwEs is the Dean of 
Canterbury, and the Rector of Saint 
James's, Westminster. When we 
contemplate an oak, whose withered 
branches and decaying leaves pro- 
claim that it is rapidly verging to- 
wards that state of nothingness to 
which the irrevocable fiat of nature 
consigns her material existences,— 
when we remember that it has reared 
its head in proud defiance of the 
storm, that it has expanded into 
beanty beneath the warm touch of 
the bright vivifier of nature, that it 
has afforded shelter and_ protection 
to myriads of living things, and 
that its glory is now passing rapidly 
away with every wind of heaven, 
we sigh with regret over the victim 
to the corroding influence of time, 
and are sorry that our power avails 
nothing to arrest the progress of the 
destroyer. 

If such are the sensations pro- 
duced by beholding the approaching 
extinction of mere vegetable exist- 
ence, how much more intense a cha- 
racter do they assume, when we 
view the decline of a human being 
whom we have admired and valued 
in the zenith of life; who has con- 
tributed to the extension of truth, 
the advancement of morality, and 
the increase of religion; who has 
employed the best powers of «his 
intellect in checking the progress of 
whatever is erroneous in opinion, 
or pernicious in practice. Such a 
man is Dr. Andrewes. Placed in a 
sithation, to fulfil the duties of which 
required the energies of a gifted 
mind, discharging those duties with 
zeal and assiduity, he must have 
proved heaven’s instrument of good 
to numbers of his fellow creatures ; 
many who are now sleeping in the 
dust, could they speak fromthe grave, 
would attest the benefits he has con- 
ferred, while many who are living 
probably remember with gratitude 
the lessons of virtue he has taught. 
Dr. Andrewes’s mind is ‘of that spe- 
cies which consists in the equal 


counterpoise of its faculties to each 
other, and not in the high elevation 
of any one of them above the rest, 
His sermons are not distinguished 
for pathos, ee or the loftier 
graces of eloquence, but embody the 
conceptions of a sensible and culti- 
vated intellect. His explanations 
of Scripture satisfactorily and in. 
geniously elucidate what is difficult 
or obscure, and are strictly conso. 
nant with the doctrines of the Church 
of England. He preaclies more to 
the understanding than the heart, 
and consequently more frequently 
succeeds in convincing the judgment, 
than in interesting the feelings, 
His discourses have a direct ten. 
dency to improve the morality of his 
hearers, to render them more soli- 
citous to discharge their different 
relative duties, more anxious to curb 
into submission the passions which 
incite them to transgress. His lan- 
guage, whichis plain and simple, 
often exhibits vigour of thought 
and force of expression. His de- 
portment is earnest, animated, and 
energetic ; it apparently originates 
in a deep conviction of the truth and 
importance of the cause to which 
he is devoted. His voice is clear, 
harmonious, and well modulated; 
his enunciation distinct. 

He reads well ; his emphasis is so 
pointed, and at the same time s0 
correct, that he invariably places 
the.sense of what he is reading in 
the most obvious point of view, and 
presents beauties. to his hearers 
which they had probably never be- 
fore. observed; in this respect he 
cértainly has no superior. One 
defect attends both his reading and 
oe I mean too great rapl- 

ity of utterance; I am convi 

that this is the effect of inadver- 
tence, and not of a determination 
to hurry through the sacred duties 
he is performing ; for it is impossi- 
ble, even for a moment, to divorce 
the idea of piety from Dr. Am 
drewes. 
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Tnere is an excellence which 
consists in the absence of defects ; 
which, though it demands no admi- 
ration for the splendour of its ge- 
nius, and arrogates no homage for its 
preeminent talent, yet presents a 
icture where the colours are so 
feantifally blended, and the finish- 
ing is so perfect, that the eye of the 
critic reposes on it with pleasure, 
even though it presents no claim to 
rank in the ne er departments of 
the art. The Rev. J. D. Haslewood, 
the Minister of Bedford and of 
Margaret Chapels, is of this class 
of excellence ; he is calculated to 
excite esteem and respect rather 
than delight; to impress on _ his 
hearers the conviction thatthe com- 
ponent parts of his intellect har- 
monise so well with each other, 
that the absence of what is bril- 
liant is neither felt nor acknow- 
ledged. The tone of his voice is 
remarkably beautiful, and, though 
not powerful or capable of great 
variety in its modulations, it falls. 
like musick on the ear,—a sweet un- 
broken stream of harmony. It is 
impossible to listen to Mr, Hasle- 
wood, either inthe desk or pulpit, 
without the conviction gradually 
stealing on the mind that he is un- 
affectedly pious, mild, gentle, and se- 
riousin his deportment. The ordi- 
nances of religion derive additional 
attractions from his. ministration, 
especially when we remember it is 
that religion alone which has im- 
parted so pure a spirit of devotion. 

Among the various weapons which 
an orator selects to attain the end he 
has in view, the one Mr. Haslewood 
employs is persuasion ; while some 
are content to address the under- 
standing only, and think that by 
winning the judgment they have 
atchieved the victory they desired, 
he endeavours to subdue the heart 
and the affections, to attach them to 
Christianity by indissoluble ties, to 
separate them from earth and its dis- 
ee, to elevate them, purified 

y faith, to heaven. Destined to 
exercise a gentle mastery over the 
mind he does not appear endowed 
with the qualities necessary to con- 
stitute an acute reasoner; his intel- 
lect is not cast in that gigantic 


mould which appears for ex- 


THE REV. JOHN DANIEL HASLEWOOD, A. M. 
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pressly to combat with, and conquer 
all that is vast or difficult in human 
attainments, but it comprises quali- 
ties adapted to render him a valua- 
ble Minister of Christianity. He 
exhibits the correctness of his judg- 
ment in various ways ; he all the 
thorny path of religious controversy, 
and confines himself to the fertile 
and productive field of practical 
divinity ; he softens guilt to contri- 
tion by touching delineations of 
the mercy and goodness of God, by 
representing the misery consequent 
upon a life of crime, even when 
considered only in reference to its 
results on the different parts which 
compose the social system; by ex- 
posing the enchaining tendency of 
rocrastination, which rivets more 
Soule the fetters which it promises, 
but promises in vain, to break. 
Those of Mr. Haslewood’s hear- 
ers who have found this world a 
vale of tears, who have beheld each 
ray of light disappear from the hori- 
zon, and have watched the depar- 
ture of the last fading beam even of 
hope itself, must have imbibed pa- 
tience and resignation from many 
of his discourses ; imbued as they 
are with the spirit of genuine Chris- 
tianity they must have fallen upon 
the sorrowing mind like dew upon 
the desart, like the breath of spring 
upon the plant which has droope 
beneath the violence of the winter’s 
storm. They enforce submission 
upon the principle that evil is the 
inevitable result of the present con- 
stitution of sublunary things, ‘that 
by the sadness of the countenance 
the heart is made bitter,’ that the 
Divine Author of our religion en- 
dured without a murmur every spe- 
cies of suffering incident to mortality. 
One of Mr. Haslewood’s chief 
merits is that he is a practical 
preacher; he constantly endeavours 
to render the morality of his con- 
gregation more consonant with the 
principles they profess; he imper- 
ceptibly wins the mind to love and 
admire what is good, though the 
frailty of one’s nature, and the force 
of ae indulgence in habits of evil, 
may frequently retard, and even 
prevent the performance of it. 
His ye is simple and unaffect- 
ed, and therefore appeals strongly 
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to the feelings when it ts employed 
in depicting the misfortunes of life, 
and in soothing the mind to aequi:+ 
escence under the afflicting dispen- 
sations of heaven. 

As a reader Mr. Haslewood is:se- 
rious and devout; indeed, his whole 
deportment is that of a man deeply 
conseious of the importance ‘of re: 
ligion. 

His language is elegant but not 
forcible, smooth and harmonious 
but not energetic; his style is easy 
and nataral without being familiarly 
colloquial. Possessing taste and 
discrimination his sermons are free 


The Orphan. 


{Aprin, 


from the inaccuracies which some. 
times characterize the productions 
of the «first order of talent when 
destitute of these qualifications ; heis, 
in every sense of the word, a Chris. 
tian Preacher; he resorts to the 
Gospel for his principles, his deter. 
ments, his encourdgements,—and, 
consequently, as the well is pure, so 
must.the stream be which is drawy 
from it, and which. is sent forth to 
irrigate and refresh, to produce fer. 
tility and beauty, wherever its in. 
fluence shall extend. 

Criticus, 


THE ORPHAN. 


Can I describe the hapless Orphan’s state 


Who yet 
While with fond hopes 


ssess a tender parent’s care, 
1 feel my heart elate 


Uan I déscribe the feeling of despair? 


The sable garb is but the sign of woe, 
Bat deep short sighs are language of the heart; 
Those swollen eyes, whence. tears: ne’er cease to flow, 
Proclaim how deep has sunk pale sorrow’s dart. 


Each room, each object serves but to recall 


Some fond caress 
A lonel 


y those dear friends bestowed : 
mourner, now bereft of all, 


She feels of grief the agonizing load. 


No mortal here can fillia Father's place, 
A Mother's fond affection none can'show ; 
. Beside their tomb she spends her sae days, 


Nor heeds when night approac 


ing bids her go. 


And, when returning to her once loved home, 
No tender parent’s voice salutes her ear ; 
Sighing she seeks her solitary room, 
And on her pillow sheds her_ bitterest tear. 


The kiss, the blessing, that she once received, 


The kind good night, 


ronounced with fondest love, 


Are her's no longer—of her ‘all bereaved 
She feels how slow the tedious minutes move. 


But wretched mourner, to thy Bible turn, 
Nor longer give to grief thy lonely hours ; 


(io, —seek 


eligion’s aid, and.of her learn 


The sacred comforts that thy Father pours. 


Nay,—start not at a Father’s much loved name, 
Nor heave. that deep convulsive heartfelt sigh, 

For thou canst now the gracious pfomise claim, 
“Thy heavenly Father is for ever nigh;” 


“A few short years shall swiftly slide away, 
. Awd thou'shalt bid this changing world farewell ; 


A’ glorious an 
Phou with t 


1, notia lumpof clay, 
parents evermore shalt dwell: 


Maria ANNE. 
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MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS. 


-NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


(Continued from page 238.) 


NaPo.eon, on his arrival at Paris, 
resamed that. solitary. or private 
mode of life which he had adopted 
on his return from Rastadt, and 
upon several other occasions. He 
seldom appeared in public, asso- 
ciated chiefly with men of science, 
and, if he dined with the Directors, 
it was er famille. We was obliged 
to accept the splendid féte-which the 
Conneil gave him in the Temple of 
Victory, (St. Sulpice) but it. was 
observed that he staid there but one 
hour, and then left the place in com- 
pany with Moreau. The conspiracy 
against the Directory had now be- 
come general, and all classes anxi- 
ously. directed their views towards 
Napoleon. Augereau and Berna- 
dotte, the leaders of the democrats 
of the Menage, offered to place him 
at the head of the Government; 
Fouché and others entreated him to 
overthrow both the Directory and 
the Manege. Sieyes urged his put- 
ting himself at the head of the mo- 
derate party and establishing a free 
constitution. Barras, Moulins and: 
Gohier, advised him to take the 
command of the army of Italy, 
dreading lest their ambitious views 
should be crushed by his superior 
genius. Napeleon, in the mean 
time, had well considered every cir- 
cumstance, and was convinced that 
the Abbé Sieyes was the only person 
whose united honesty and ‘wisdom 
rendered him worthy of confidence. 
On 8 Brumaire, Barras had enter- 
tained Napoleon at a dinner, and 
had in the most ‘artful manner pro- 
posed to him plans which must ul- 
timately have tended te the esta- 
blishment of the power ef Barras. 
Napoleon made little reply, but gave 
the Director that deep look which 
convinced him that his machinations 
were penetrated. From this enter- 
tainment Napoleon repaired to the 
Abbé Sieyes; Barras was informed 
of this visit and gave up all for lost. 
Napoleon and Sieyes had fixed their 
eperations for the 15 to 20 Bru- 
Eur. Mag. April, 1823. 


maire. On 15 Brumaire, Napoleon 
again conferred with Sieyes, and 
they fixed on the 18th for effecting 
the Revolution. 
The garrison of Paris had served 
with: Napoleon in Italy, and the 
forty-eight Adjutants of the Sec- 
tions of Paris were of his nomina- 
tion. At break of day on 17, the 
Commander, the garrison, and the 
forty-eight Adjutants of the Sec- 
tions, were invited to repair at seven 
o'clock the next morning te the Rue 
Chanteraine. Every officer on whom 
Napoleon could depend was also 
invited, and so little was the plan 
known that most of them conceived, 
that Napoleon was about to take his 
departure for the army of Italy. 
Moreau and Macdonald had offered 
to contribute to the plot; at the ap- 
pointed hour all were assembled, 
and Napoleon was led forth by his 
brother Joseph. At half after eight 
a messenger from the Council of 
Ancients brought a decree of the 
Council te Napoleon ; it constituted 
him Military Commander of Paris, 
and invited im to repair the next 
day to the Council.’ He read this 
decree to the assembled military and 
the air was rent with Vive la Re- 
pablique and Vive Buonaparte; Na- 
peleon made an energetic address 
to the military, and.repaired to the 
Council with the chief of his staff. 
He addressed them with vigour and 
received their plaudits. He imme- 
diately iesiowel the troops; 10,000 
men occupied the Thuilleries under 
General Lannes. The command ef the 
Luxemburgh was given to Milhaud, 
that of the Palace de Cing-cent te 
Murat, whilst Marmont commanded 
the artillery; Moreau served as 
Napoleon’s Aid-de-Camp. At ten 
o’cloek the Directory were asto- 
nished to find themselves divested 
of all power asif by magic. They 
sent their orders to General Lefevre, 
who, instead of obedience, replied 
that he was under the command of 
Napoleon; Moulins and a of the 
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Directors sent a detachment to the 
Luxembourg to destroy Napoleon, 
but they went over to their General. 
The next day Barras left Paris, and 
thus was overturned the Directory 
without scarcely violence or com- 
motion. The minority of the Council 
of Ancients, and the majority of ‘the 
Council of Five Hundred however 
repaired to St. Cloud, and were de- 
bating violently upon resisting this 
Revolution, when Nepolsen himself 
with his Aid-de-Camps entered 
amongst the former Council, and 
in a vigorous speech evinced that he 
was determined to suppress their 
machinations. He next repaired to 
the Council of Five Hundred at- 
tended by only a few grenadiers. 
He was immediately assailed by the 
cries of the whole Assembly ; the 
Deputy Destren struck him upon 
the shoulder, Bigounet seized fim 
by the arms, but General Lefevre 
with a few grenadiers precipitately 
entered the hall and rescued their 
General. Lucien Buonaparte was 
President of the Council of Five 
Hundred, but it was in vain that 
he attempted to be heard in defence 
of his brother. The Council ordered 
him to put the question, whether 
Napoleon should be declared out of 
the protection of the law; he re- 
fused obedience and abdicated the 
tribunal. The Chamber was infu- 
riated, but fortunately at this mo- 
ment a piquet of grenadiers entered 
and rescuing Lucien bore him out 
of the Assembly. He immediately 
mounted his horse and addressed 
the troops in a violent —e 
against the Council. ut the 
Council had ehosen another Pre- 
sident and were proceeding to pro- 
test against the usurpation of Buo- 
naparte; Napoleon informed of the 
fact, dissolved the Council by Mili- 
tary force. The members were to 
the last resolute in their proscrip- 
tion of Napoleon, and their entrance 
into the capital was prevented by 
Fouché and the Police, for fear of 
their exciting the multitude to re- 
bellion. The Council of Five Hun- 
dred being dissolved, Lucien re- 
paired to that of the Ancients and 
roposed the formation of a new 
uncil. His plans were adopted ; 
the Buonapartists of the Ancients 
assembled as a Council, expellin 
the sixty-one members who op 


the innovations. They voted the 
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abolition of the government by a 


. Directory and nominated a com. 


mission to revise the Constitution 


with an executive commission cop. 


sisting of Sieyes, Roger-Ducos and 
Napo eon. hese Councils took 
their oaths of office, swearing to ac- 
knowledge “ the sovereignty of the 
people, that the republic was one 
and indivisible, and to preserve ]i- 
berty, equality and a representative 
system.’’ As if to shew the abyss 
of perfidy and meanness to which 
political assemblies can descend, 
this Council of Ancients, at the dic. 
tation of their rulers, came to a vote 
that the General and soldiers who. 
had dissolved them by violence and 
military outrage “ had deserved 
well of their country.” The Exe- 
cutive Triumverate met for the first 
time at the Luxemburg. ‘“ Which 
of us is to preside?” asked l’Abbe 
Sieyes. “ You see clearly, that it 
is the General who presides,”’ satiri- 
cally answered Roger-Ducos; and 
Sieyes, struck with the truth, de- 
clared to the persons assembled 
“ You have at last got a Master: 
he knows every thing, he does every 
thing, and is capable of all things,” 
It is singular to reflect that so 
thorough a revolution in a popular 
government could be effected ina 
few days, amidst the most excitable 
and at that time the most sangui- 
nary people on earth, and by a man 
whose impetuosity seemed to put all 
prudence and subtle contrivances 
at defiance—so admirably could 
Napoleon adapt himself to circum- 
stances. Happy had it been for 
France if all her political regenera- 
tors had been as successful in avoid- 
ing bloodshed as Napoleon—happy 
had it been for the human race had 
Napoleon devoted his genius to the 
establishment of freedom instead of 
prostituting it to the vulgar shrines 
of military glory and personal am- 
bition; how narrow are the views 
of even the most mighty intel- 
lects:;—how frail are all their cal- 
culations when they swerve from 
morality. The sole incentive of 
Napoleon’s actions was the admira- 
tion of after ages ; had he establish- 
eda Sorpeeny? ree government over 


France, had he administered it with 
virtue rtionate to his genius, 
he might have been the sole great 


character in history; now he wi! 
shine only as the Cesar, the Hannt- 








1823.) 


bal, or the Alexander of his age; 

reater than they in degree, but 
specifically the same. There is one 
character in human nature which 
has never yet been filled—but foram- 
bition, that character might have 
been filled by Napoleon. 

Europe was destined to feel at its 
inmost core the effects of Napoleon's 
success in this memorable revolu- 
tion. Superiority appeared in- 
herent in the nature as well as in 
the destiny of Buonaparte. Created 
consul, he assumed the sole reins of 
government, and his two companions 
appeared astounded by his genius, 
and yielded their power to him, as 
if he had been created for its exer- 
cise. The truth of ee compels 
usto acknowledge that at this epoch, 
upon which the whole subsequent 
career of Buonaparte depended, his 
intentions were decidedly patriotic 
and conscientious; and all the mi- 
series which afterwards befel Eu- 
rope arose from the bigotry, folly 
and corruption of the enemies of 
France. Napoleon began his go- 
vernment by purifying the institu- 
tions of his meee by administer- 
ing his powers with vigour and in- 
tegrity, and his object was evidently 
to establish freedom upon the basis 
of wisdom and virtue. He made an 
effort to obtain from Europe an ac- 
knowledgment of that obvious prin- 
ciple that has recently been avowed 
by our own cabinet, that every na- 
tion has the sole right of regulating 
its internal affairs. But, alas! Eu- 
rope was bent — supporting an- 
are prejudices, and systems 
which had ceased to be applicable 
to the state of mankind; because 
France had thrown off her odious 
and corrupt system of government, 
surrounding courts conceived her to 
be out of the pale of civilization, 
and because she had committed ex- 
cesses in the struggle, they endea- 
voured to appear as knight-errants 
in the cause of humanity; they re- 
fused all alliance with the new go- 
vernment, and Napoleon, thus put at 
bay, turned like a lion upon his 
assailants. What mortal is proof 
against the intoxication of success ; 
victory followed victory; the bat- 
tles of antiquity faded into insigni- 
ficance; war became the element of 
the hero; the patriotism and inte- 
grity of Napoleon faded before the 
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radiance of martial glory, and thus 

was the human race sacrificed to 

that military mania of Buonaparte 

which had been engendered, fostered 

and matured by the criminal pro- 
nsities of the governments of 
urope. 

The effect of Bronaparte’s supre- 
macy acquired by this revolution 
was like magic; tumultuous mobs 
were suppressed ; the decisions of the 
law courts became respected; the 
payments of the government became 
regular; private —— was ren- 
dered inviolable; the details of 
the public departments exhibited 
segelnian and wr ; all the an- 
cient costumes of the public func- 
tionaries, and the affected mumme- 
ries of antiquity were supplanted 
by objects purely national. Com- 
merce, trade and industry seemed to 
revive; and the imbecile tyranny of 
the Bourbons, and the horrors of 
the revolution seemed to have sud- 
denly faded into mere objects of 
memory. ms but peace was 
necessary to consolidate their bless- 
ings; Napoleon proposed a peace, 
but the war-cry of legitimacy was 
raised; peace was refused; and Na- 
— resolved to conquer it with 
1is sword. 

He appointed Moreau to the com- 
mand of the army of the Rhine and 
Danube; Massena was nominated 
to that of Italy. He proposed an 
exchange of prisoners with the Eng- 
lish, pacified the Vendeans, protected 
the proscribed and persecuted, and 
liberated from the jails all the vic- 
tims of party-rage and political 
fury. The ferocious and unprinci- 
pled Fouché was obliged to huma- 
nize his system of police. The Re- 
volution of the 18 Brumaire had 
been effected by borrowed money ; 
this loan was repaid, and an equit- 
able system of finance superceded 
the former spoliation and extortion. 
But the climax of Napoleon’s ad- 
mirable qualities, displayed at this 
juncture, was his assembling the 
most eminent jurisconsultes of every 

arty to devise an equitable code of 
aws. Such was his impartiality and 
spirit of conciliation, so completely 


was ability the passport to employ- 
ment, that this commission com- 
prehended Trouchet, the defender 
of Louis XVI., and the sa 
but violent Conventionalist, 


cious, 
erlin. 
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Napoleon himself discussed and vot- 
ed upon every material article of this 
celébrated code, thus uniting in him- 
self the qualities of a Justinian and 
a Cesar. 

The constitution of the year eight 
appointed Napoleon First Consul 
for ten years, associating with him 
Cambaceres and Le Brun. It con- 
stituted Ist, the Consulate, with the 
sole right of initiating laws; 2nd, 
the Tribunate to discuss them; 3rd, 
the Legislative body to enact laws, 
and the Senate as Conservators of 
the laws. There was also an exe- 
cutive Coancil under the presidency 
of the First Consul, the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of the members 
being intrusted to the President. 
This constitution was submitted to 
the vote of the people, but it was 
observed that no mention was made 
in it of ‘* the rights of man, the pri- 
mary assemblies of the people, the 
liberty of the tribunes, or the liberty 
of. the press ;"’ the four great rally- 
ing points of the Revolutionists. 
It is obvious that this constitution 
threw the whole executive and legis- 
lative power into the hands of Napo- 
leon, who thus in one day saw him- 
self invested with all the preroga- 
tives of the descendants of the Ca- 
pets. He inhabited the Thuilleries, 
the palace of a long race of kings, 
and in removing into it from the 
Luxemburg he gave a grand wili- 
tary féte which surpassed the mag- 
nificence of the former kings of 
France. The word citizen became 
disused, and all the negligence of 
dress and cvarseness of manners 
affectedly assumed by the republi- 
cans justly sunk into contempt. He 
altered the whole course of admi- 
nistering justice, by abolishing the 
old district courts, and establishing 
courts for each new arrondissement ; 
each department had a criminal. 
court, and the whole of France was 
divided into twenty-nine ‘ courts 
d'appel,” or districts possessing 
courts of appeal. Napoleon gave a 
constitution to Switzerland, opened 
relations with the United States of 
America, and cited the Senate of 
Hamburgh to appear before him 
and ‘answer for their having yielded 
to the English those Irish refugees 
who had sought their hospitality, 
and who were under the protection 
of France, 
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But Napoleon's efforts to obtain 
peace were fruitless, England had 
excited a coalition between Aus. 
tria, Bavaria, and Turkey against 
France ; and these powers, havin 
unfortunately preached a sort of Cru. 
sade against the French Revolution, 
gave the war a national character, 
and united every class of French- 
men to Buonaparte. The excessive 
eruelty of the King of Naples had 
disposed his subjects rather to wish 
than to dread a foreign invasion; 
and the barbarity of Austria to those 
parts of Italy, which General Melas 
had reeonquered from the French,. 
had. rendered her Italian subjects at 
best indifferent to her cause. But 
for these barbarities of the Courts of 
Vienna and Naples, it is thought 
that Napoleon might have found it 
difficult to raise any force sufficient to 
reconquer Italy. But the Italians were 
goaded by their rulers to wish for 
his approach, and he marched to- 
wards Italy at the head of 100,000 
men, furnished with 40,000 horses, 
and the best train of artillery that 
France had ever carried into the 
field. Denmark, Sweden, and Prus- 
sia were neuter, whilst Russia had 
declared war against Austria, 

But Napoleon’s movements threw 
the cabinet of Vienna into the ut- 
lost state of perplexity as to the thea- 
tre of the war. The French reserve 
was concentrated upon Dijon, and the 
forces were seceded ata point equi- 
distant from Basle, Martigny, and 
Chambery, so that the attention of 
Austria was distracted from the Var, 
where Melas at the head of 150,000 
victorious troops was about to fall 
upon the: 25,000 dispersed French, 
commanded by Messena. Napoleon's 

lan was that of Hannibal against 
Renei and that of Scipio against 
Carthage. He determined to relieve 
Massena by striking at once into the 
heart of the Austrian possessions. His 
object was to possess himself of the 
two basins of the Po and Danube. 
The Directory: had extended their 
line of operation from Holland to 
the Var, Napoleon’s object was to 
concentrate his movements. — By as- 
sembling his forces between the 
Rhine ‘and Rhone, he separated the 
two Austrian ‘armies of the Rhine 
and of Italy, and commanded an 
entrance into Switzerland. Massena 
commanded on the Var; Berthier, 
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at Dijon; and Moreau commanded 
on the Rhine, with his right)on 
Switzerland; so that it appeared 
that Napoleon’s designs were all 
against Germany, and that the affairs 
of Italy were to be neglected. Na- 
leon ordered Moreau to make cer- 
tain movements, which put. him in 
ssession of the defiles of the Black 
ak and separated the Germans 
under General Kray from the army 
of Melas, Napoleon in the Thuille- 
ries was enjoying the errors and per- 
plexities which these dispositions 
and manoeuvres occasioned to the 
enemy, and to his own generals, for 
none but Moreau was in the secret 
of his real intentions. At length the 
army marched from Dijon upon Ge- 
neva, and Moreau’s victories of En- 
en, of Stokach, of Moeskisch, of 
iberach, and of Meningen, were 
the appointed signals for Buona- 
parte’s leaving Paris. Whilst Eu- 
rope imagined him engaged in es- 
tablishing his pane one in the 
French capital he suddenly arrived 
at Geneva, and immediately directed 
his force towards the Po, between 
Milan,Genoa and Turin, making the 
backs or southern bases of the Sim- 
plon and St. Gothard the line of his 
operations. Moreau was to hold 
neral Kray in check upon the 
Rhine, whilst Napoleon was to sur- 
prize the passes of the Alps, and to 
fall upon the rear of Melas, whose 
forces were extended from Genoa to 
the Var, and who was farther weak- 
ened by his efforts to keep Lombardy 
in subjection. Napoleon transported 
his army and artillery over the crest 
of the Alps, 7,200 feet above the 
level of a sea, over tremendous 
rocks, through the eternal snows, 
and by paths over which the foot 
of man had probably never trod. 
Infantry, cavalry, baggage, and 
cannon were transported over this 
mountain of St. Gothard, and the 
sight of all the panoply and circum- 
stance of war on this cloud capt 
mount must have been one of the 
most sublime sights imaginable. 
Melas was yet on the Var when he 
was astounded by the reports, that 
the French were descending to the 
south of the Simplon, St. Gothard, 
and Mount Cenis. Massena and 
Suchet defended themselves ‘with 
the greatest heroism at Genoa, know- 
ng that Buonaparte relied upon their 
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making a desperate resistance. In 
short, the position of Melas was 
completely turned, whilst that of 
Napoleon was invulnerable. The 
day of passing the Alps the city of 
Aoste was taken, but the great diffi- 
eulty was 'to pass the fort of Bard 
before Melas should he aware of his 
approach. This fort was too strong 
to captare, but Napoleon ordered 
the roads to be strewed with litter, 
and the wheels of the gun-carriages 
to be hound with hay-hands, and he 
thus passed during the night, ander 
the: guns of the fort without being 
perceived. This defile passed, Yores 
with its citadel was captured after 
two days resistance, and 10,000 men 
from the army of Melas were over- 
thrown at the passage of the Chiu- 
sella. _Buonaparte thus opened to 
himself the plains of Piedmont, 
and established his line of strategy 
on the Po, between the mouth of the 
Tesin and the confluence of the 
Tenaro and Bormida. He occupied 
Pavia, in which he found 200 pieces 
of cannon, and on the 2nd of June 
he entered Mantua, where they had 
but just learnt of his intended inva- 
sion of Piedmont. He reorganised the 
Cisalpine Republic, possessed him- 
self of Bergamo, Crema, and Cre- 
mona, and drove General Loudon 
as far as Brescia. Melas seemed un- 
able to penetrate Buonaparte’s de- 
signs, and who, taking advantage of 
his inactivity, possessed himself of 
the points near Stradella on the Po, 
points which, of all others, it was 
necessary for Melas to have fortified. 
The Austrians were now hemmed in 
to a degree that compelled them to 
risk a battle, and they were defeated 
at Montebello with a loss of 8,000 
men; but this was only a prelude 
to the great battle of Marengo, On 
the 13th June Napoleon, being join- 
ed by Dessaix from Egypt, took his 
position between the river Bormida 
and the village of Marengo. 

On the 14th Napoleon was at- 
tacked by Melas; Victor’s corps was 
driven back on the right, and Lan- 
mes, after a partial success, was 
obliged to fall back by the move- 
ment of Victor ; but it was essential 
for Napoleon to support his position 
on the right, and as necessary for 
Melas to carry it. Napoleon sud- 
denly poured ‘his guards upon this 
point, and this corps withstood every 
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attack of the enemy with a bravery 
that ever afterwards rendered it the 
glory of France. The battle was 
maintained several hours till the ar- 
rival of General Dessaix, when Buo- 
naparte at five o’clock, perceiving 
that Melas had injudiciously weak- 
ened his left wing, ordered an at- 
tack on the enemy’s line. Dessaix 
furiously charged 5,000 Austrian 
grenadiers, me ate shot; the battle 
was equally maintained till Keller- 
mann with the cavalry attacked these 
grenadiers on the flank, when they 
immediately surrendered. The Aus- 
trians now retreated, and Melas in 
vain attempted to keep possession of 
Marengo. The French pursued the 
Austrians till ten o’clock and as far 
‘ as the Bormida, and the enemy lost 
5000 killed, 8000 wounded, 7000 
prisoners, 30 pieces of cannon and 
six pair ofcolours. The next morn- 
ing, at break of day, Buonaparte at- 
tacked the ¢éte de pont of the Bor- 
mida, but to his astonishment he 
received a proposal to treat from 
the enemy, and a few hours after 
Generals Berthier and Melas signed 
the famous convention of Alexan- 
dria which ceded to the French, 
with the exception of Mantua, the 
whole of Italy that Austria had 
wrested from themafter Buonaparte’s 
departure for Egypt; re sg 
Piedmont and Liguria, with the 
twelve strong places that defended 
them, were phie to the French ; 
and the neutral line between the two 
armies was between the Mincio and 
the Chiese. Never did the Aus- 
trians fight with more determined 
valour than at Marengo, and it is 
to be observed that, at the time of 
treating, Melas was yet at the head 
of an army equally numerous with 
the French, and in possession also 
of all the strong posts and fortresses 
of Piedmont. 

Napoleon occupied himself in or- 
ganising the Cisalpine Republic, 
then leaving Suchet in command of 
Genoa, and placing Messena at the 
head of the army, he returned to 
Paris; Murat had been directed to 
march to the south and to restore the 
Pope. It was observed, on Buona- 
parte’s attending at the celebration 
of the Ze Deum at Milan, that it 
was the only religious ceremony he 
had participated in since his celebra- 
tivn of the anniversary of Mahomet. 
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The Emperor of Austria was 
scarcely more fortunate on the 
Rhine than on the Po; three days 
after the battle of Marengo, (19 
June), Moreau won the victory of 
Hockstedt ; the battle of Neuburgh 
opened the heart of Germany to the 
French, and the capture of Feld. 
kirch terminated the fine campaign 
of Moreau, placing his army in 
communication with that of Italy, 
and obliging General Kray to sue 
for an armistice. 

On entering Paris on July 3, 
(1800) es was received with 
enthusiasm; but a plot to assassi- 
nate him had been discovered by the 
Police, and the conspirators were 
brought to justice. Two months 
after (10 Oct. 1800,) he escaped 
the celebrated ‘* Infernal Machine” 
which had been contrived for his 
destruction by the Chouan leaders. 

In the mean time the Cabinet of 
Austria had disgraced General Me- 
las for his armistice of Alexandria, 
as well as General Kray for forming 
the armistice of Hohenlinden with 
Moreau. Kray was superceded by 
the Archduke healinaah of 18 years 
of age under the tutelage of General 
Sawer, and the army was augmented 
to 150,000 men. That of Italy was 
increased to 80,000 men and placed 
under General Bellegarde; opposed 
to the first was Moreau, and to the 
latter General Brune, whilst Mac- 
donald commanded an army of re- 
serve at Dijon, with orders to pass 
the Alps immediately the armistice 
should beconcluded. ** You must not 
mind the long nights or the severity 
of the season,’’said Napoleon,—‘“‘An 
army can pass in any season wher- 
ever two men can stand a-breast.” 
Moreau commenced the campaign 
by gaining the victory of Hohen- 
linden; 180 officers, -11,000 men, 
and 100 pieces of cannon were cap- 
tured, and 6000 men were killed. 
The Archduke Ferdinand, a lad of 
18, made a disorderly retreat, and 
Moreau at the head of 100,000 men 
was ordered by Napoleon to march 
upon Vienna and to dictate a = 
in the German capital. The Arch- 
duke Ferdinand suffered defeat after 
defeat, and at length the Archduke 
Charles, always the last resource of 
the Austrians, having been in dis- 

race since the treaty of Campo 
‘ormio, was now appointed Gene- 
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ralissimo of the forces. The Arch- 
duke Charles saw that it was in vain 
to oppose the French, and he signed 
an armistice yielding all the Tyrol 
to his enemy. General Brun had 
succeeded over Bellegarde and had 
forced him to sign an armistice, 
giving up Mantua and every place 
ef importance in the North of Italy; 
and Macdonald had surprised the 
enemy at Tarentum, so that in the 
depth of winter, in two months after 
the opening of the campaign, Aus- 
tria had lost two large armies, had 
ielded up her strong places, and 
had submitted to the dictation of a 
conqueror at the gates of her capi- 
tal. Such was the result of Napo- 
leon’s plan of the winter campaign 
of 1800. On February 9, 1801, the 
treaty of Luneville secured to France 
the entire left bank of the Rhine 
and confined the Austrians to the 
line of the Adige, who also acknow- 
ledged the Cisalpine, the Batavian 
and Helvetic republics, and ceded to 
France the whole of Tuscany. The 
news of the treaty arrived in Paris 
on Feb. 12, amidst the celebration 
of the carnival, and perhaps never 
was capital so thoroughly sloctrified 
with joy, even the most firm royal- 
ists and republicans were enthusias- 
tic in their praises of the First 
Consul. 

Napoleon bestowed Tuscany on 
the King of Spain in reward for the 
fidelity of his attachment to France. 
Murat liberated the Papal territo- 
ries from the occupation of the 
Neopolitans, and continued the 
King of Naples on his throne solely 
atthe entreaty of the Emperor of 
Russia. Portugal, the faithful ally 
of England, was invaded by Godoy, 
at the head of a Spanish army, and 
the peace he compelled the Portu- 

uese to sign at Sodas rocured 
im his celebrated title of an of 
Peace. England now was the only 
enemy unsubdued by the French, 
and all the ports of the Continent 
were shut against her. Napoleon 
now formed a coalition against 
Gireat Britain, of Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden and Denmark, but which 
was as rapidly dissolved by Lord 
Nelson at the battle of Copenhagen. 

e however still shmaee's naval 
War against this country. Russia 
peenees eighty-seven sail of the 
ine and forty frigates; Sweden 


eighteen sail of the line and four- 
teen frigates ; France fifty-five sail 
of the line and forty-three frigates, 
and she had at her disposal the ma- 
rine of Holland and of Spain. The 
Emperor Paul had agreed to invade 
India with an army of 70,000 French 
and Russians, and the troops were 
to rendezvous at Asterabad on the 


- Caspian sea; but on March 24, 1801, 


the Emperor Paul was murdered in 
his palace in a manner shocking to 
humanity. Six days after this hor- 
rible event the English fleet entered 
the Baltic, from which Europe in- 
ferred that the assassination of the 
Emperor had been designed with 
the connivance of Great Britain. 
Preparations were made for the in- 
vasion of England from Boulogne, 
and Admiral (iautheame sailed from 
Brest with 5000 men for the relief 
of Egypt, but was obliged to take 
suelter in Toulon. A second at- 
tempt to relieve Egypt under Ad- 
miral Linois was connie unsuccess- 
ful; and 20,000 men, the remains of 
the army which Napoleon had 
twenty months before transported 
to the banks of the Nile, now sur- 
rendered to the English, and were 
conveyed to their native country 
according to the condition of 
their surrender. Napoleon signed 
a Concordat with the Pope, con- 
cluded a peace with Bavaria, and 
finally succeeded in his grand effort 
of obtaining a peace with Great Bri- 
tain; the treaty of Amiens was 
signed on Mael 25, 1801, and in 
October following he signed treaties 
of peace with Russia and the Porte. 
apoleon on the 2st January 
1802, constituted himself President 
of the Italian Republic. On 28th 
April he re-established the catholic 
worship throughout France. On 
6th May a Senatus Consultum be- 
stowed the first Consulate upon 
Napoleon for ten additional years. 
He established the Legion of Honor 
in reward for military or civil ser- 
vices rendered to the country. At 
length a question was suddenly pro- 
to the nation—‘ Shall Napo- 
eon Buonaparte be first Consul 
for life?” and of 3,577,885 votes, 
3,368,259 were in the affirmative. 
The constitution was in other res- 
ects materially altered. Elba and 
iedmont were incorporated with 
France. Parma was seized upon 
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by the French troops. Switzerland 
was next invaded. Louisiana was 
sold by France to the United States 
of America, for fifteen millions of 
dollars. At length England, roused 
by such rapid strides of power, re- 
newed the way. .A conspiracy was 
formed in Paris to destroy the. first 
Consul, and Moreau, Pichegra, and 
(ieorges Cadoudal, were the. chief 
accomplices. Georges. was con- 
demned and executed. Pichegru 
was condemned to death, bat was 
found in jail strangled with «his: 
neck-cloth. Moreau was_ person- 
ally admired and esteemed by the 
French ; he defended himself with 
confidence, and was only banished. 
Napoleon had suceeeded in gaining 
the attachment of the royalist-party 
in France, by the detection of the 
last conspiracy; the public solici- 
tude for his prosperity was greatly 
increased, the army was devoted to 
his interest, and the whole nation 
was intoxicated by his brilliant suc- 
cesses, whilst the security he had 
given to property, by rescuing the 
country from anarchy and establish- 
ing a code of laws, had attached 
the upper classes to him by. the 
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strongest of all human ties—the 
ties: of interest. Thus circum. 
stanced; itiwas with little difficulty 
that Napoleon effected his great 
object. of destroying even the sem- 
blance of a Republican government, 
and of ‘consolidating his already 
absolute power, by assuming the 
title and insignia of Royalty. We 
have thus traced this extraordinary 
character through a series of splen- 
did achievements, which raised him 
from the station of a subaltern offi- 
cer to the throne of the greatest 
empire that ever existed, excepting 
that of the Romans; and it must 
be apparent: to every observer thiat 
as an Emperor he accomplished 
that, the very attempt at which 
would have stamped the proudest 
monarch of France with the stigma 
of insanity, rather than with the 
character of ambition. The empire 
of the Romans was more extensive 
than. that of Napoleon, but the 
Roman empire was the work of 
ages, and of a long: series of illus. 
trious characters—whilst the empire 
of Napoleon was a structure raised 
by his own. hands, and created in 
the space of a few years. 
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Life’s continual changes glide, 
As shadows pass, or visions fade ; 
Then let endearing Friendship guide, 
And lead me to some peaceful glade. 
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Mists of darkness may o’erspread, 
Dim veils or vapours pour, 

Then Friendship comes, by. virtue led, 
And smiles to bless the more. 
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Friendship like the violet blue, 
Midst woods or gardens grown, 

Disperses wide its fragrant hue, 
Where’er its bud is blown, 


By folly lull'd life slips away, 
We mingle with the throng, 
Enlivening friendship cheers the way, 
Which slow-paced griefs prolong. 


With friendship then I’}] quit the way, 
The busy troubled scenes of life, 
And gently stray, beneath her sway, 
From follies rife, from worldly strife. a a 
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SIR JOHN LEICESTER'’S GALLERY. 


Tue annual exhibitions, which 
have for some years past taken 
lace in the Gallery of the British 
nstitution, of the works of the old 
masters afford some, although a 
very imadequate notion of the trea- 
sures of ancient art, which from 
time to time have found their way 
into this Kingdom; and are scat- 
tered in the palaces and mansions 
of their royal, noble and opulent 
ssessors. There can be little doubt 
that if by any oo they could 
be congregated, they would form a 
mass of testimony to the glories of 
jeng-departed genius, which, bold 
as the assertion may seem, it would 
be difficult, since the pillage of the 
Continent which was accumulated 
at the Louvre has been dispersed by 
restoration to its respective pro- 
tietors, for any single country in 
urope to excel, either in extent or 
in quality. 
It might naturally have been ex- 
ected, that the sensibility to the 
Senues of art, of which this fact 
appears to manifest the presence, 
would, when combined with just and 
patriotic feeling, prompt the dispo- 
sition to cherish by an honourable 
patronage the energies of our native 
and living artists. It might natu- 
rally have heen expected that our 
men of rank and fortune would not 
content themselves with being the 
laudatores temporis acti; and that 
they would cheerfully perform one 
of the most sacred of their duties, 
that of seeking out contemporary 
talents, and affording them the warm 
and liberal enceuragement, without 
which it is in vain to hope that the 
delicate qualities of taste and genius 
can bed be brought to a happy ma- 
turity. And yetit is a strange and 
melancholy truth, that, in the whole 
of this wealthy and populous em- 
tire, there is but one individual to 
whom it has eccurred to build a pri- 
vate gallery for the reception of 
British pictures exclusively. The 


name of that individual is Sir Jonn 
Firemine Leicester. He alone 
has proved his entire freedom from 
“that perverseness of taste, which 
refuses to be pleased with the efforts 
of genius, while the pleasure can be 
reciprocal; which affects apathy and 
indifference to all living merit, and 
disdains to bestow either praise or 

rofit, till the one can be no longer 
Sed and the other no longer use- 
ful."*— Let us not be mistaken. 
We are far from being so unjust as 
to say that British art has not had 
many partial admirers and partial 
supporters; but we repeat that Sir 
John Leicester is the only indivi- 
dual of his station in society, who 
has made so spirited, so extensive, 
and so well-sustained an exertion in 
its favour. 

About five years, we believe, have 
now elapsed since Sir John Leices- 
ter’s Gallery, at his residence in 
Hill-street, Berkeley-square, was 
completed ; and since, with a libe- 
rality honourable to himself, grati- 
fying to his frietids and the public, 
and advantageous to the artists of 
whose chef'd’euvres he had become 
the possessor, he adopted the prac- 
tice of issuing a certain number of 
tickets of admission fora few sue- 
cessive Mondays in the spring. We 
have had the good fortune to be 
present on several of those occa- 
sions; among them, on one of the 
Mondays of the last month, and 
we must say that we never spent a 
morning more delightfully. 

While the shaft and capital of this 
pillar of British virt@ consist of the 
works of living artists, its pedestal 
is very justly constituted of the pro- 
ductions of their illustrious prede- 
cessors; by whom the foundations 
of the British school have been so 
broadly and firmly laid. Amon 
these are Sir Joshua Reynolds, Wik 
son, Gainsborough, Romney, West, 
Opie, Loutherbourg, Hoppner, Mor- 
land, Harlowe, Devis, &c. Of the 
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living artists, whose performances 
decorate this interesting gallery, 
the principal are Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Sir William Beechey, Turner, 
Thomson, Calcott, Howard, Hilton, 
Owen, Shee, Collins, Fuseli, Ward, 
Northcote, Barker, Atkinson, Les- 
lie,* Williamson, Vincent, Bone, 
Xe. 

Under the circumstances of the 
case, any thing like minute criticism 
would be unpardonable; even were 
most of these beautiful pictures not 
already suthciently known to the 
public. If, however, without enter- 
taining the slightest invidious in- 
tention, we were to venture to select 
a few of those which appear to us to 
be the most fascinating, we think 
we should be induced to name the 
following :— 

Boy and Grapes. Sim Josnvua 
ReyNo.ps.— Admirable in charac- 
ter, chiaro-scuro and colouring. 

View on the Arno. Witson.— 
There is perhaps no painter to whom 
so much rubbish has been falsely 
attributed by picture-dealers as to 
Wilson. This is a genuine and 
magnificent work, and is one of 
those which justly raised him to 
so high a rank among landscape 
painters. 

Cottage Children. GAINSBO- 
RouGH.—A most interesting rustic 
group. 

Titania, the Changeling and Puck. 
Romney.—An unfinished, but ex- 
quisite specimen of the peculiar 
qualities of Mr. Romney as an artist. 
The expressive witchery of Titania’s 
glance is in his happiest manner ; 
and the whole canvas glows with 
rich and splendid, but esnndieae 
colour. 

Musidora, Orie.—The style of 
this, like that of most of Mr. Opie’s 
works, is in strict analogy to the 
sterling English character; simple, 
firm, forcible, with an utter scorn 
of all trifling graces and intrinsic 
embellishment. 

The Flight of Lot and his Daugh- 
ters. West.—lt is rarely that we 
meet with so successful a combina- 
tion of figures and landscape, All 
the parts of the picture are in uni- 


* We nnst be allowed to claim Mr. Leslie as a British artist. 
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son. Every thing contributes to 
the impressive relation of one awfy| 
tale of terror. 

Avalanche.. LovTHERBourG, — 
The rich variety of Loutherbourg’s 
palette, and the bravura of his pen. 
cil, are here admirably exempli- 
fied. 

Sleeping Nymph. UHorrner. 
This always appeared to us to he 
Mr. Hoppner’s master-piece. We 
can scarcely persuade ourselves that 
breath does not actually issue from 
— those deliciously parted 
ips. 

UThe Consolation. Hartowr. — 
The melancholy and premature 
death of this young and promising 
artist atthe very moment when his 
powers, matured by travel and ob- 
servation, were beginning to un- 
fold themselves, no doubt deprived 
his country of a rich harvest of pic- 
torial fame; of which this graceful 
composition seemed to be a pleasing 
earnest. 

Lady Leicester. Sin Tuomas Law- 
RENCE.—QOne of the accomplished 
president's most elegant whole length 
portraits. It is not surprising in- 
deed that he should exert himself 
on such an occasion. 

Dutch Coast with Fishermen. Tur- 
NER.—Of its class we will venture 
to pronounce that there is nothing 
finer in existence, either of ancient 
or of modern art. It is in Mr, 
Turner’s very best manner. With 
rather more of finish than is usual 
to his pencil, there is all the breadth, 
grandeur and attention to the tout 
ensemble by which this extraordi- 
nary artist is distinguished. 

‘The Pleiades Disappearing. How- 
arp.—Mr. Howard's poetical ima- 
gination and classical taste have 
here produced one of the most 
charming works of the British 
school. Well do we recollect the 
delight with which we first viewed 
it at one of the exhibitions at 
Somerset House; and well do we 
recollect the indignation and dis- 

ust with which we understood that 
it remained, not aday, not a month, 
but whole years, undisposed of! 
It is in good hands however at last. 


Although 


America had the honour of his birth, the developement of his genius is the 
result of his education and studies, which have been English. 








. — —— 
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Europa. Hitton.—Mr. Hilton 


has imparted a new interest to a 
frequently repeated subject by his 
e of treating it. All the figures 
are replete with character and ex- 
pression ; and the sailing movement 
of the whole group is distinctly and 
finely indicated. K 
ful picture deficient in the less impor- 
tant considerations of light and 
shade and colouring. The effect is 
simple and good; and the tones of 
the flesh, the drapery, and the back- 
ground are qnite Venetian. 

Girl crossing the Brook. Tuom- 
son.—This we believe was one of 
the earliest pictures the exhibition 
of which, at the Royal Academy, 
brought Mr. Thomson’s fine ta- 
lents into notice; nor, admirable as 
many of his subsequent works have 
been, has he yet been able to sur- 

it in grace and simplicity. 

The Fortune-Teller. Owren.—A 
forcible and expressive little com- 
position. Who can look at the rus- 
tic visionary’s face and not distinctly 
perceive that she is building many 
asuperb castle in the air out of the 
materials with which the crone at 
- elbow is abundantly supplying 

r? 

Little Hampton Pier. Caucorr. 
~-The unaffected truth and force of 
Mr. Calcott’s pencil are here charm- 
ingly exhibited. 

Sunrise on the Coast. Co.Luins.— 
In subjects of this description, Mr. 
Collins is wholly unrivalled. The 
fidelity of his half-tints is such, that 
they seem those of Nature herself. 


or is this beauti- 
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View of London, Vincent. — 
Grandly composed, and powerfully 
painted. 

But we must check ourselves, or 
we shall run through the whole 
a Here then we take our 
eave; again expressing our un- 
feigned admiration of the combined 
feelings of patriotism and love of 
artin which this noble project ori- 
ginated. How different Ses Sir 
John Leicester’s conduct been from 
that of the, we fear not altogether 
imaginary, character of Timander ; 
of whom one of the ablest artists 
and writers of the present day has 
expressed his honest scorn in the 
following nervous lines! 


“Hear him, ye powers of ridicule! 
deplore 

The arts extinguish’d, and the muse 
no more. 

With shrug superior now, in feeling 
phrase, 

Commiserate the darkness of our days ; 

Now, loud against all living merit rage, 

And, in one sweeping censure, damn 
the age. 

Look round his walls;—no modern 
masters there 

Display the patriot’s zeal, or patron’s 
care ; 

His Romish taste a century requires 

To sanctify the merit he admires ; 

His heart no love of living talent 
warms ; 

Painting must wear her antiquated 
charms 

In clouds of dust, and varnish veil her 
face, 

And plead her age as passport to his 
grace !""* 


Exhibition of pu Pictures of Fruit and Flowers, painted by G.1.1. Van 


Os, jun. an 


Tuts is a very pleasing little ex- 
hibition, and few as the works are 
of which it is composed, nobody who 
visits it, unless, indeed, he be one 
of those prudent and sagacious per- 
sons who consider quantity to be 
of nuch more importance than qua- 
lity, will complain that he has 
wasted either his time or his money. 

The pictures of fruit and flowers, 
“painted from the choicest produc- 


* Rhymes on Art. 


of a Picture in enamel, by Grorcet, after Gerard Dow. 


tions of nature, in the gardens of 
France, while their archetypes were 
in all their freshness and pride,”’ are 
extremely beautiful. he compo- 
sitions, both of form and of colour, 
are magnificent and gorgeous. The 
boldness of the handling (which is 
almost excessive) is a quality rarely 
to be met with in modern works in 
this class of art. The general ma- 
nagement of the light and shade is 
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very skilful, but the back-grounds 
are occasionally opaque, and over- 
charged with the pigment. We 
must not forget to express our ad- 
miration of the bas relievos which 
form the basis of the different pieces. 
They are poetically conceived, and 
are executed with so much dexterity 
as to be absolutely deceptive. 

The copy in enamel by M. Geor- 
get of Gerard Dow’s celebrated La 
Femme Hydropique, was one of the 
productions which attracted most 
notice in the last exhibition in Paris 
of works contributed by the various 
royal manufactories of France. It 
was painted at the Porcelain manu- 
factory of Sevres, and occupied 
above two years in the execution. 
The original composition is well 
known. It consists of a group of 
four figures. The dropsical mother, 
leaning back in her ake her eves 
turned upwards with an expresssion 
of resignation to her approaching 
fate; her young daughter kneeling 
at her feet, bathing her hand in 
tears; an attendant, about to admi- 
nister to her some refreshment; 
and a doctor, earnestly employed in 
ascertaining the progress and state 
of her disease, by a mode of inves- 
tigation which is almost discarded 
from modern medical practice. M. 
(icorget has performed his arduous 
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ond anxious task with great ability 
and success. Both the genera} 
effect and the particular details are 
admirable. When it is considered 
that in enamel painting the colours 
upon being laid on are, generally 
speaking, of a hue totally different 
from that which they become after 
vitrification, the difficulty of pro- 
ducing harmony may be easily con- 
jectured. That difhicalty, however, 
M. Georget has cnenghenshe sur- 
mounted. The character of ever 
countenance, especially that of.the 
ny and the wonderfully high 

nishing, not only of the figures 
but of all the accessaries by which 
Gerard Dow was distinguished, are 
very happily preserved ; but in some 
parts there is perhaps a slight ap- 
proximation to woolliness in the ex- 
ecution. 

Since weg the above, we regret 
to find by the French journzls, that 
M. Georget died at Paris the latter 
end of March, the victim ofa dis- 
order, rendered fatal by the intense 
and long-continued application 
which this his beautiful copy of 
La Femme Hydropique required. 
So sudden and melancholy a termi- 
nation of the artist’s career must 
greatly enhance the interest and 
value of this fine and imperishable 
specimen of his skill. 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


FOREIGN. 


At Rome, on the 2nd February the 
Academy of St. Luke, by a grand 
funeral ceremony, did honor to the 
memory of Canova, the only artist 
who for a number of years had ac- 
quired the glorious title of Perpetual 
Prince of that Academy. The pomp 
and magnificence of these funeral 
honors can be compared only to those 
which are usuallypaid toSovereigns. 
For several motte preceding, the 
church of the HolyApostles had been 
preparing for the occasion with 
unusual taste and profusion. They 


had conceived the ingenious idea of 


decorating the interior of the ‘ ba- 
silique,”’ with castes from the prin- 
cipal monuments of this great sculp- 
tor. His best works were ranged 
round the cenotaph, surmounted by 


his colossal statue of Religion. 
This statue had originally been in- 
tended for St. Peter’s at Rome, but, 
owing to some impediments which 
Canova received from the Pontifical 
Government, he subsequently des- 
tined it for the church he had built 
at Possagno, his native town. This 
church has the facade of the Par- 
thenon at Athens, and was of the 
dimensions of the Pantheon 
Rome. The whole sacred college 
were present at the ceremony, 1” 
a particular gallery. The Senator 
of Rome, Prince Alfieri, and the 
principal authorities were there 10 
the functions of their office. The 
Roman nobility, strangers of dis 
tinction, and every person of any 
celebrity at Rome, joined in this 
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celebration. The foreign ministers 
occupied a distinct gallery; the 
members of the Universities, and 
the members of the French Academy 
were also present. The funeral. 
oration was pronounced by the 
Abbé Misserini, the secretary of 
Canova, who eulogized the deceased 
both as an Artist and as a Christian. 
The Abbé was particularly deli- 
cate in his allusions to the relations 
which had existed between Canova 
and Napoleon. This grand cere- 
mony is the most magnificent ho- 
mage that has been paid to the arts 
since the days of Raphael. 

The Orientalist, Hallenburgh, has 
published in 2 vols. 8vo. a descrip- 
tion of the coins preserved in the 
Museum of Sweden. At the end of 
the work the author describes twelve 
zodiacal coins in the same museum, 
and which had been brought from 
India by M. Thunberg. Count 
Healmar Miurner has transmitted 
to Sweden a fine work of engravings 
which he had executed at Rome, 
under the name of Ji Carnovale di 
Roma. 

After the example of M. Landon 
of Paris, the Baron Boye is pub- 
lishing “The Royal Museum of 
Sweden,” consisting of etchings of 
the finest paintings and statues in 
the Museum of Stockholm, The 
2nd number is nearly ready. 

The following is a list of the prin- 
cipal works of living Painters and 
Sculptors, which were exhibited at 
Florence in Oct. 1822. 

Ugolino in Prison, his son offer- 
ing him his arm. By Benvenuti, 
Director of theAcademy at Florence. 

Hercules trampling upon Vice, 
and conducted by Virtue to the 
Temple of Glory. By Alberi, Pre- 
sident of the Academy of Fine Arts 
at Bologna. 

The Virgin, with two angels sup- 
porting her mantle. By Gius Bez- 
zuoli. 

Michael Angelo presenting to 
Lorenzo de Medici a Head of a 
Satyr, his first effort in sculpture, 
By Thomas Sebastiani, of Rome. 

The Roman Poor House, By 
Ant. Gualdi. 

The Virgin borne in Procession 
> areas By Nicolas Cianfa- 
nelli. 


* Vide page 340. 
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A View of Fiesole, taken from the 
Villa Palmieri. By Gius. Fini. 

Portrait of Lord Byron. By W. 
West. 

A copy of the Sybil of Dominica- 
no, a miniature. By Madame Lo- 
queyssies of Dresden. 

Sculpture. Psyche touching the 
Point of an Arrow. By Emilio San- 
terelli. 

Moses receiving the Tables of the 
Law on Mount Sinai, a bas-relief. 
By Ferd. Pettrik. 

Pyrrhus assassinating Polytes in 
the — of Priam. A bas-relief 
~ aster. By Salv. Bongiovanni. 

marble bust of Pius Fantoni. 
By Ollav. Giovanozzi. 

A Colossal statue of Ferdinand 
Ill. By Stephen Ricci. 
dul exhibition of the productions 

of the Royal Manufactories of 

rance, 

These manufactories, five in num- 
ber, are not simply designed to 
furnish the palaces, but are intended 
to serve as models or examples to 
other analogous branches of indus- 
try. Presents of their best produc- 
tions are made to foreign courts, 
with a view of creating a high de- 

ree of admiration of the skill and 
ingenuity of French artists. 

he Manufactory at Sevres.—The 

ge re of this manufactory 
ave lately done great honour to 
those who have the direction of it. 
Cups, dinner and breakfast services, 
ad vases of every form and size, 
are of the most pure and beautiful 
forms, and of the most magnificent 
embellishments. The French deem 
themselves to have greatly excelled 
the German manufacturers, particu- 
larly in their painting upon porce- 
lain. Their finest specimens of this 
nature are, a copy of the chef- 
d’oeuvre of Gerard Dow, the Drop- 
sical woman, of the same dimensions 
as the orignal.* Mons. Georget de- 
voted many years to this copy, and 
which has excited the greatest ad- 
miration. His other principal works 
consist of the portraits of celebrated 
musicians, designed to ornament a 
breakfast service. Mons. Constan- 
tin, who travels in Italy on account 
of this manufactory, has just trans- 
mitted to Paris a copy of Kaphael’s 
portrait of his beloved mistress, La 
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Fornazina; but doubts exist amongst 
the artists whether the copy be 
accurate and faithful. A beautiful 
a of flowers by Van Os was 
deservedly admired. Madame Ja- 

uotot had nothing in this exhibi- 
tion. M. Beranger's vases were 
finely conceived as to their dimen- 
sions, their forms, and ornaments; 
and, as a proof of the return to good 
taste, we may instance those on 
which Mons. Leguay had painted 
figures, without frame work or 
outer lines, which are so anomalous 
to the form of the vase. 

Among the specimens of the Go- 
belin manufacture, the most re- 
markable pieces were two of mode- 
rate size executed for the Viceroy 
of Egypt, after designs which his 
envoy had produced at Paris. There 
were also a copy of Mad. Le Brun’s 
picture of Marie Antoinette, sur- 
rounded by her children. 

The royal manufactory of Mosaic, 
from the want of funds and other 
causes, has not been able to produce 
any very valuable specimens. 

[pture.—M. Dupaty, Member 
of the Institute, exhibited in 1817 
a model of a Venus unrobing her- 
self before Paris. ‘The sculpture of 
it in marble is now in the gallery 
of the Luxemburgh. M. Dupaty 
has chosen the moment when the 
oddess shews herself in all the 
rilliancy of her beauty to the happy 
shepherd, and which has afforded 
the artist every facility for shewing 
the beauties of his art. The undu- 
lating lines and beautiful formof the 
goddess make the spectator assent 
to Paris’s awarding her the prize of 
beauty, whilst the expression of the 
head indicates that the goddess is 
confident of the prize. 

ant —Many connoisseurs 
consider the St. Michael of Raphael 
as one of his best works; and it is 
certain that none of his pieces ex- 
hibit a grander specimen of draw- 
ing. The manner in which he has 
expressed the difference in the na- 
ture of the two beings whom he has 
represented, the re ate el St. Mi- 
chael, and the Prince of Darkness, 
proves the justness of his concep- 
tions. Very few engravings have 
been made of this painting, and 
those give but an imperfect idea of 
the ae Mons. Chatillon, a 
pupil of M. Girodet, has just made 
an engraving of this picture, and 
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which may be classed amongst the 
very few which have at all faith. 
fully represented the originals of 
Raphael. The anxiety to purchase 
this engraving, and the high com. 
mendations bestowed on it by con- 
noisseurs, are but a just reward to 
the merits of Mons. Chatillon. 
ra. te —Mons. Aubrey Le 
Comte has just published two new 
compositions of his master, Mons, 
Girodet. Both of them represent 
female figures entirely naked. The 
one represents Erigone overcome by 
sleep produced by Bacchus; the 
disorder of her position, and of every 
thing sneonniaiag her, sufficiently 
testify the designs of the god. The 
other piece represents Ariadne aban- 
doned by Theseus ; the two compo- 
sitions are distinguished by delicacy 
of taste and by that beauty of form 
which distinguish all M. Girodet’s 
works. ‘The lithographic engrav- 
ings have been executed under M. 
Girodet’s inspection by M. Aubrey 
Le Comte, whose reputation as a 
lithographie engraver is too well 
established to need our commenda- 
tions. - 
The skilfal Russian sculptor, M. 
Launitz, recently arrived from Rome, 
has been directed by the Emperor to 
éxecute two bronze pedestrian sta- 
tues of Generals Koutousof and Bar- 
clay de Tolly. 
tockholm.—It is understood that 
the King of Sweden intends to pur- 
chase the fine group in bronze of 
Psyche carried away by the Zephyrs. 
This group is esteemed a chef 
d’ceuvre of the Florentine School, 
and now composes part of the col- 
lection of M. C. Wahrendorf, pro- 
prietor of the mines of Sturhof. The 
group was purchased by the Em- 
peror Rodolph IL. to adorn his cas- 
tle at Prague, but in 1648 it became, 
by the fortune of war, the ae 
of Count Charles Gustavus of Wran- 
el, who transported it to Sweden. 
he Marshal of the Court, Baron 
Klingsporr and professor Forsell 
are appointed to examine and report 
upon this celebrated ap of art. 
The Academy of Berlin has again 
ratified the public by exhibiting in 
the same month a collection of 
paintings of statuary, of curious 
works of music, and of musical in- 
struments, as well as numerous 
other objects of the fine arts. 
Brunswick.—The blocks of the 
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columns, designed to perpetuate the 
memory of the two last Dukes of 
Brunswick, arrived last June from 
Harz, without any injury. Each 
of these blocks weighs : pounds, 
and was produced by a single cast. 
They form the first successful at- 
tempt at colossal proportions that 
has been made in Germany. The 
crowns of oak leaves are very solid 
but are admirably executed, and the 
yarious Ornaments are, fitted with 
great precision, and wrought with 
the utmost possible nicety. The 
column was erected in July last, and 
it forms a very fine ornament for the 
city of Brunswick. 

i. Alexander Laboureur, a young 
sculptor of Rome, who in a compe- 
tition won the last pension granted 
by Canova, has just executed a 

ate group, the e/isance of which 
1as given great satisfaction to the 
connoisseurs. The figures are of 
the natural size, and represent Paris 
and Helen at the moment of her 
being borne away to the ship. The 
subject has never before been chosen 
by any sculptor, probably on ac- 
count of the dithculty of grouping 
two figures represented by the poets 
to have been so exquisitely beauti- 
ful. 

French Academy. —The class of 
Fine Arts of the Institute, in its sit- 
ting of March 22, nominated Mons. 
Amedée Pastoret, son of a Peer of 
France, a Member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions in the ae oc- 
casioned by the death of the sculptor, 
M. Gois. 

M. Jacob, in July last, trans- 
mitted to the Antiquarian Society of 
Paris a very interesting archiologi- 
cal paper on an antique vase, known 
by the name of the Mantuan Vase, 
in the collection of the Duke of 
Brunswick, This dijou is six in- 
ches high, and composed of a single 
onyx of a beautiful variety of co- 
lours. It is finely ornamented in 
bas-relief. Many antiquaries are 
of opinion that this vase belonged 
to Mithridates. It was the booty of 
a soldier at the taking of Mantua in 
1630, and was sold to the Duke of 
Saxe Lauemburgh for 100 ducats. 
It has since been valued in Saxony 
at 60,000 crowns, subsequently at 
90,000, and now it is estimated as 
high as 150,000 crowns. 

lons, Ternite, a Prussian officer, 
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who has studied painting in Paris 
for ten years under M. Gres, has 
completed his studies by a painting 
of a St. John in the Desert, and 
which he intends to offer to the 
King of Prussia. The figure is of 
its natural size, and is seen to half 
way down the thighs. The saint is 
represented turning his eyes to hea- 
ven in an extasy of divine love, 
crossing his hands on the breast, and 
pressing to it a sign of the Redemp- 
tion. The head is of a fine cha- 
racter, and the naked parts of the 
figure are well drawn and finely 
coloured ; the back ground and su- 
bordinate parts are well contrived to 
throw out the figure and give a good 
relief, 

Versailles, owing all its splendour 
and consequence to Louis XIV. the 
inhabitants have thought proper to 
erect, in their cathedral church of 
St. Louis, a monument to his grand- 
son, the late Duke of Berry. M. 
Pradier, the artist employed, has 
represented in marble the Prince 
supported by religion, pointing to 
heaven as his reward. It is sup- 
posed that the exertions have been 
made to relieve him of his clothes, 
us his shirt has fallen on the lower 
part of his body, which is covered 
with a robe ornamented with the 
Jieurs-de-lis. The figure of religion 
is upright, with the right hand 
under the shoulder of the Prince, 
supporting him; a cross is leaning 
against the left arm, the hand of 
which is pointing towards heaven, 
The position of the figures exhibits 
much judgment, and the execution 
of them is skilful. The upper part 
of the body of the Prince is very 
natural, and the face is expressive 
of life at its last struggle with mor- 
tality. The artist, in the figure of 
the Prince, has well expressed that 
sort of lassitude and lifelessness 
which arises from a climax of grief 
and of physical exhaustion; and it 
reminds us of Dante, where the same 
expression is finely given 

I’ venni men cosi com io morisse 


E caddi come corpo, morto cade. 
Inferno, Canto 5. 


The figure of religion is less happy, 
the face being cold rather than calm, 
or expressive of the hope and con- 
solation she is supposed to inspire. 
The cross leaning against the left 
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arm has the awkward effect of 
— detaching the fore part 
of the arm and the hand from the 
body. _If, however, we reflect upon 
the difficulty of at once attaining 
beauty and novelty in a subject that 
has been so frequently handled, we 
must acknowledge that this monu- 
ment, on the whole, is calculated to 
do honour to M. Pradier. 





ENGLAND. 

Associated Painters in Water 
Colours.—This Society opened their 
Exhibition on Monday, April 2lst, 
at their new and commodious Room, 
No. 6, Pall-mall, East. The num- 
ber of pictures is greater than usual ; 
the arrangement very judicious and 
striking; the place of exhibition by 
far the best which the Society has 
had. Although in our next Num- 
ber we shall enter into a more par- 
ticular account of the merits of the 
works produced, than it is possible 
for us to do on the present occasion, 
we cannot refrain from inviting par- 
ticular attention to the following 

ictures. Barret’s great landscape, 
called Retirement; Evening, So- 
litude, Twilight, Puckester, and 
Shanklin, by the same artist ; Rob- 
son's View in the interior range of 
the Grampians, Pass of Killicrankie, 
View of Canterbury and Stirling 
Castle; Varley'’s Grave of Thomson, 
from Collins’s Elegy; Fielding’s 
View of Windsor from the Forest, 
and several compositions ; Cristall’s 
Group of Peasant Girls at a Pump, 
Unloading of a Turf Boat ; Prout’s 
Market-piece at Malines, Hotel-de- 
Ville, Louvain, Receiving Ship at 
Portsmouth; D.Cox’s Embarkation 
of his Majesty at Greenwich for 
Scotland; Kichter’s Picture of 
Youth; Wild’s Interior of a Church 
at Antwerp; a large Flower Piece 
by Miss Byrne ; Deer and Cattle 
by Mr. Hills; Two large Land- 
scapes, Gloucester, and Newnham 
on the Severn, by Mr. W. Turner; 
Swiss Views, by Mr. Nessfield. 

The lovers of the Fine Arts will 
be gratified to learn, that their pro- 
gress has been recently much facili- 
tated by the establishment of a 
school for the education of young 
artists, which has long been a desi- 
deration. Mr. Henry Sass, who 
has, we understand, devoted some 
years to its completion, has been so 
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successful in the advancement of his 
pupils, as to receive the genera] ap- 
probation of artists, the sanction of 
the Royal Academy, and the express 
thanks of the President and Coungi| 
for the benefit his exertions have 
conferred on art. This Establish. 
mert, which is situated in Charlotte. 
street, Bedford-square, is remarkable 
for the admirable arrangements made 
to inform the mind, improve the eyes 
and educate the hand of the pupil, 
The gallery which contains a splen. 
did assemblage of antique statues, 
busts, &c. is illumined by an aper. 
ture in the roof, through which the 
light is introduced, on the plan of 
the Pantheon at Rome; a mode con- 
sidered by all judges, admirably 
adapted to the display of the beau. 
ties of sculpture. There is also a 
fine collection of prints from the 
most celebrated pictures of the 
old masters, as well as a library 
of the most distinguished works 
on art, anatomy, and perspective, 
Mr. Sass has conferred a still far. 
ther benefit on art, by having been 
the means of settling a difference of 
opinion, which had long existed re- 
specting the correctness of the an- 
tique figures. Some anatomists and 
artists asserted, that they were not 
correct delineations of nature, as 
they exhibited markings not to be 
found in the dissected subject, and 
not seen on the living figures they 
had been accustomed to study, whilst 
others contended, that this was an 
erroneous opinion. In October last, 
a gentleman of literary eminence at 
Paris introduced Mr. Sass to M. 
Clias, a professor of gymnastics, 
remarkable for his fine form and 
beautiful developement of muscle. 
Mr. S. immediately engaged him to 
go through a course of exhibitions 
to his pils, and, with a view of 

romoting the arts more generally, 
invited the most eminent artists, and 
other men of science, to witness the 
exhibition. The impression made 
on all was the same, that the most 
beautiful antique statues lost their 
interest when compared with this 
fine specimen of natural beauty. The 
markings on antique statues, which 
had hitherto been considered 4s 
purely imaginary, were seen on the 
form of M. Clias, and no doubt can 
be entertained, that they are the 
result of a well directed and scientt- 
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fic course of those exercises, for 
which the ancient Greeks were so 
celebrated. Being caused by the cel- 
lular membrane, they are not to be 
found in the dissected subject, or in 
the living figure which has not had 
the exercise necessary for its deve- 
lopement. By this discovery it is 
evident that the Greeks studied 
anatomy from the living figure, and 
not, as some have supposed, from 
the dissected subject, and there is 
every reason to Sullewe that Greece 
abounded with men whose forms 
were equally fine with that of M. 
Clias, and from the study of whom 
the Grecian artists obtained their 
knowledge. The question, therefore, 
might have been considered as set- 
tled, but still further confirmation 
has been afforded. Two French 
entlemen, M. Roussel and M. Es- 
Seapets were introduced to Mr. Sass, 
the former possessing all the cha- 
racter of the Farnese Hercules, a 
figure hitherto considered by many as 
uite imaginary; the latter exhibiting 
the grandeur of form usually given 
to the three brother gods, Jupiter, 
Plute, and Neptune. These _per- 
sons were also introduced to the 
members of the Royal Academy, at 
Mr. Sass’s house, and the President 
and Council engaged M. Clias to 
teach the gymnastic exercises to the 
men who sit as models. They pre- 
sented him a handsome donation, 
and likewise gave gold medals to 
Messrs. Roussel and Esbravat. Mr. 
Bromhead, the model at Somerset- 
House, who originally possessed a 
fine figure, has been so much im- 
proved by these scientific exercises 
as to become superior in form, 
strength, and action to the three 
foreigners. To M. Esbrayat, who 
has exhibited his various fine posi- 
tions at Mr. Sass’s Conyersazione, 
it is, we understand, the intention 
of Mr. S. to present a handsome 
medal on his last public evening, 
as a testimony of the admiration felt 
for his talents by himself, his friends, 
and his pupils. The medal is said 
w be a beautiful specimen of art. 
The annual Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy at Somerset House 
will open on Monday, the Sth May. 
We eee a critical account of 
this grand display of national talent 
im our next number. We are in- 
formed, that, so numerous are the 
works of art sent in this year, the 
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committee will not be able to hang 
much wore than three-fourths of 
them. 

Mr. R. B. Dayis has sent to the 
approaching Exhibition at Somerset- 

ouse a picture painted by him, 
called Zhe Hawking Party ; the sub- 
ject is taken from Bracebridge Hall. 

Sir George Beaumont, who is now 
on his travels in Italy, has purchased 
the beautiful group of Michael An- 
gelo, representing Christ, the Virgin, 
and St. John,—one of the finest pro- 
ductions of that great artist. 

The celebrated Mr. Belzoni, has 
presented to the Fitzwilliam Museum 
the lid of a Sarcophagus, foun! by 
him in one of the tombs of the Kings 
at Thebes, in Upper Egypt. 

Mr. Hornor’s View or Lonvon. 
—We redeem in this number the 
pledge given in our last, to present 
the public with a sectional represen- 
tation of the Scaffolding, aud the 
Observatory erected upon it over St. 
Paul’s Cross, executed in a more 
finished style. The new plate ex- 
hibits in addition an enlarged view 
of the Observatory, wherein Mr. 
Hornor tixed a graphic and tele- 
scopic apparatus, invented by him- 
self, for delineating, with mathema- 
tical truth, the scenery the most in- 
tricate and extensive; and from 
which in 1820, he recommenced his 
sketches on a grander and more ex- 
pansive scale, at an elevation of 
410 feet from the pavement of the 
Cathedral, the first series being 
taken from the Bull's-eye Chamber. 
The continual atmospheric changes, 
causing an incessant alteration of 
light and shade, gave rise to 
sudden transitions from one sketch 
to another, and consequently to ex- 
treme difficulty at the instant in se- 
lecting particular parts of the view, 
and unitiag separated portions.— 
These obstacles to his progress Mr. 
Horner at length overcame, by con- 
structing a comprehensive key sketch 
and by placing the whole of the 
sketches in a rotatory frame within 
the Observatory, our limited space 
compels us to reserve for our next 
publication, a more descriptive ac- 
count of the scaffolding as a curious 
and ingenious structure; of the in- 
terior of the Observatory, as the seat 
of the artist’s bold and long pro- 
tracted operations; and of various 
particulars as explanatory of the 
work itself. 
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FOREIGN 


Lettres a M. Bailly sur 0 Histoire pri- 
mitive de la Gréce. 


Letters to M. Bailly upon the c«rliest 
History of Greece. By Rabaut 
Saint Etienne. 


Dupuis has endeavoured to ex- 
plain the mysteries of the different 
ancient mythologies, with the help 
of astronomy and celestial revolu- 
tions. His system, which we can 
not wholly adopt, contains, never- 
theless, some very ingenious ideas, 
that throw a brilliant light upon 
the origin of different forms of wor- 
ship. 

‘he unfortunate Rabaut Saint 
Etienne had, before Dupuis, tried to 
penetrate through the darkness of 
ages, to discover the sources of the 
superstitions which always appear 
to have accompanied the state of 
man. The system of Rabaut con- 
sists in supposing that there existed 
a primitive people who made use of 
picturesque or figured writing. It 
was applied to the expression of 
ideas, of knowledge, of sentiments, 
of speech, and of all which is the 
object of reflexion. 

This people having dissappeared, 
the author thinks that men of ano- 
ther age, confounding the traditions 
they had received from their ances- 
tors, personnified the mountains, 
rocks, rivers, cities, and countries. 
They take these figured personages 
for real beings, and as such they are 
handed down by history. This is, 
in few words, what Rabaut Saint 
Etienne founds his explanation of 
the fables of antiquity upon. He 
then examines what astronomy was 
amongst the ancients, and he thinks 
as other learned men do, that it had 
great influence over the different 
religions. It may be seen that the 
author of Lettres sur la Gréce has 
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borrowed several ideas from Count 
de Gebelin, whose friend and pupil 
he was. He justly gives him great 
— in a letter addressed to the 

arisian museum, which. is placed 
at the beginning in this edition. 
This work, one of the first that 
issued from the = of Rabaut, is 
very interesting, because the hypo- 
theses it contains are not improbable, 
and are often ingenious. As such, 
it was favorably received by the 
French public, and by literary men, 

The author has gained a 7 in 
the first rank of writers by the force 
of his thoughts, the vigor of his 
style, and the extent of his know- 
ledge. But what is still better, 
Rabant Saint Etienne was a vir- 
tuous man, and a firm and sincere 
friend to liberty, to which he died a 
martyr. He met with the fate of 
most wise men, his life passed in 
the midst of storms and misfortunes; 
ae from his earliest youth, 
ecause he was the son of a protes- 
tant minister, he was put out of the 
pale of society on the Jist of May, 
and died upon a scaffold in his fif- 
tieth year.” It was a pious under- 
taking to collect together the differ- 
ent works of Rabaut; the editor 
has performed his task with zeal, 
but it is to be regretted that he did 
not choose a more advantageous size 
for the book, a better paper, and 
larger characters. 

However, this edition will make 
its way into every library; it will 
be composed of five volumes, three 
of which have already appeared. 

There are, besides the volume we 
now announce, the excellent Precis 
de l'histoire de l Assemblée constt- 
tuante, of which the author might 
say with Montaigne C'est ict un livre 
de bonne foi, lecteur, and, Le vieut 
Cevenot, a Romance like Voltaire’s. 
The two volumes not yet published, 
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will contain the speeches of Rabaut 
Saint Etienne in the legislative as- 
semblies, of which he was a member. 
It is much to be wished that the 
editor had added some of the ser- 
mons which Rabaut preached as a 
catholic minister; they contain the 
purest morality and the best in- 
struction. 





Bibliographie musicale de la France 
et de ('etranger. 


Bibliography of Musick; or, a Syste- 
matical and General Collection of 
all the Treatises on Vocal and In- 
strumental Musick, printed or 
engraved in Europe, with the names 
of the Places where they are printed, 
the Shops where they are sold, and 
their Prices. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Tus work contains the titles of 
the principal French, German, Ita- 
lian and English works; biogra- 
phies of celebrated artists ; extracts 
from the best works on musick ; 
notices upon the compositions of 
the most celebrated virtuosos of 
ancient and modern times; disser- 
tations and anecdotes relative to 
musick and musicians ; information 
relative to all the pieces of musick 
which appeared at Paris, in the de- 
partments of France, and in foreign 
countries ; details respecting musi- 
cal inventions and institutions, pro- 
motions, &c. a hymn to Harmony, 
and lastly an Ode on Saint Cecilia’s 
day, translated from the English. 

Such a work as this was very 
much wanted, and the ‘wanner in 
which the author has executed it 
leaves us nothing to desire, One 
of the most interesting parts of the 
book is the biography of the artists ; 
to compile which the author has 
collected different materials,  dis- 
persed in works where we should 
not have looked for them. 





Voyage en Valachia et en Moldavia. 


Travels in Walachia and Moldavia 
with Observations upon Histery, 
Physics, and Politics, augmented 
with Notes and Additions for the 
Elucidation of several essential 
Points. Extracted from the Ita- 
lian. By M. P. B. Lejeune. 


_At a period when the tranquil- 
lity of Europe seems in some degree 


to depend on the ultimate fate of 
Walachia and Moldavia, we cannot 
resist the desire of being better 
acquainted with the internal re- 
sources of those provinces; and the 
work we now announce, could not 
have been published more @ propos, 
to satisfy the curiosity se impa- 
tience of its readers this work 
is adapted in every respect; as 
will be seen in reading over the 
summary of the subjects treated 
upon. 

The author begins by an intro- 
duction which throws a great light 
upon the different subjects of which 
the work is composed : viz. Histori- 
cal observations. ‘Topographical des- 
cription of Walachia and Moldavia. 
Division of their two principalities. 
Climate, air, water. Vegetable pro- 
ductions :—vines, different grains, 
trees, herbs, fruits. Productions of 
the animal kindom :— flocks and 

oats, bees, birds, locusts, fish. 
Cisdntiom of the mineral king- 
dom. Present state of commerce in 
the two principalities. Exportations 
made to Constantinople. Exporta- 
tions to various parts of Christen- 
dom. Merchandise from foreign 
countries. System of government. 
Authority of the Divan, and the 
other tribunals. The authority and 
ea of the Princes. Route of the 

achas and the other Turks. Re- 
ceipts and expenses of the two prin- 
cipalities. An account of the pre- 
sent state of Moldavia. Exposition 
of what the country can furnish. 
Supplication to His Majesty on the 
Taxes. Population. Posts and cou- 
riers. Ditferent troops. Form and 

olice of the towns and villages. 
Religion, toleration, schools, hos- 
pitals, education, customs, genius, 
manners, 


Auswahl aus Klopstock’s Nachlass. 


Selection from the unpublished Works 
of Klopstock. Leipsick. 


Tne interest attached to the pro- 
ductions of a great poet is certain 
to ensure a splendid reception, and a 

rofitable sale, to his letters and post- 
least works. The collection we 
now announce possesses in particular 
the inerit of explaining to the reader 
many passages in the works of 
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Klopstock, to whieh it may serve asa 
sort of commentary. The letters of 
Richardson ‘and Young, add still 
more to the magic name of Klop- 
stock, in the opinion of the ama- 
teurs of German literature. One 
thing particularly excites attention : 
the author of the Messiah himself 
published some pieces left by Mar- 
garet Klopstock; the noble mind 
and talent of this extraordinary 
woman had enchanted all readers; 
the publication of additional let- 
ters was announced. This pro- 
mise to the public was not fulfilled 
till now. This collection contains 
the letters of Margaret Klopstock, 
written not only to the illustrious 
(ierman poet, but also to several 
other persons, and amongst others 
to ntihaiihen. 

After an introduction about Klo 
stock, explaining the choice ali 
amongst his papers, and his reasons 
for publishing part of them, the 
editor recapitulates all that German 


/Inecdotes of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Revolutions, by Count 
Pecchio, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Edward Blaquiere, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 197. London, 
1823. 


We derived so much amusement 
as well as information from Mr. 
Blaquiere’s former work on the Spa- 
nish Revolution, that we are sled 
to meet him again in print, although, 
in the present instance, he has de- 
scended from the elevation of an 
original writer, and appears before 
us in the more humble character of 
an Editor, supplying only an Intro- 
duction and a few notes to the work 
he edits. Mr. Blaquiere, in his pre- 
fatory observations to the Letters of 
Count Pecchio, displays very en- 
larged views, and a liberality of 
sentiment which can be only found- 
ed upon extensive information, ac- 
quired and digested by a fine ca- 

acity for generalising his ideas. 
ir. Blaquiere has considerable ori- 
ginality of thought, and his senti- 
ments and opinions appear to us to 
be invariably established upon un- 
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literature owes to this celebrated 
man. It appears from this part of 
the work that the German public 
require to be reminded of their il- 
lustrious poet, Klopstock, for among 
them the greatest mames are not 
always uninjured by time. Too 
often a rising reputation eclipses or 
makes mankind forget for a time 
a name which might have appeared 
destined to immortality. 

This continual changing of repu- 
tations must have happy effects on 
the sciences. He who advances one 
step more annihilates the labour of 
him who preceded him; such is the 
natural progress of the human mind. 
But taste is governed by other laws, 
Genius will not descend from her 
high elevation. Shakspeare of Eng- 
land, and Racine’ of France, are 
always at the summit of Parnassus, 
as Homer and Virgil will always 
remain the princes of Greek and 
Latin poets. 


ee investigation, and they 
ear the stamp of what may be 
called the sound good sense of life; 
we mean of that power of intellect 
which detects sophistry, and, pene- 
trating the false and factitious asso- 
ciations of society, sees things in 
their real nature, and in their rela- 
tion to truth. Swich qualities of 
intellect redound much more to this 
gentleman’s honour, when we cor- 
sider him as a member of a profes- 
sion affording not much of excite- 
ment, and still less of opportunity, 
for the acquisition of literature; a 
profession which rears its members 
in the trammels of prejudices that 
few have vigour of intellect sufh- 
cient to dissipate. It is now about 
a half century since the profound 
and eloquent Junius animadverted 
upon the narrow prejudices, which 
— distinguished those who 
were brought up to the naval or 
military service, observing that 
“there was something so mean in 
the education of an officer,” that 
liberal principles were scarcely to 
be expected from him. This obser- 
vation, if true in the time of Junius, 
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must be applied with much less lati- 
tude in our own times ; for the officer 
now considers itessential to superadd 
to his professional xP ewe the 
knowledge of the scholar, and the 
liberal sentiments of a gentleman: 
he sees the necessity of ip oN pace 
with the improved spirit of the age, 
and considers the principle of me- 
chanical obedience confined solely 
to his professional duty ; that per- 
formed, he merges into the citizen, 
and is animated by that love of li- 
berty which has ever been the orna- 
ment and glory of the English cha- 
racter. Science and literature are 
now happily diffused through the 
camp of the soldier and the cabins 
of the man of war; and we believe 
that the barrack-room and the cabin 
are often scenes of deeper study than 
the academy or the college. 

Count Pecchio is a Piedmontese 
nobleman, and one of those patriots 
and philanthropists who witnessed 
with sorrow the state of degradation 
to which his country had been re- 
duced by imperfect institutions, a 
corrupt court, and an imbecile mo- 
narch. Inacountry justly boasting 
its climate and soil, and its various 
capabilities for manufactures and 
commerce, he beheld man slothful 
and vicious, arts degenerating to effe- 
minacy, literature neglected, and 
science unknown. Agriculture was 
in its lowest condition, the rudeness 
of the manufactures bespoke a state 
of barbarism, commerce was restrict- 
ed by arbitrary impositions; and 
whilst the privileged orders were 
lost in luxurious aliens: the poor 
were sunk in idleness and squalid 
misery. ‘To add to this unfortunate 
state of his country, religious bi- 
gotry, with all its hateful passions, 
was producing its mischievous ef- 
fects; and whilst the English, the 
French, and the American had, 
within the last century, derived in- 
numerable advantages from their 
progress in civil, political and reli- 
gious freedom, the unfortunate Ita- 
lians were at best but stationary, or 
retrograde at least by comparison. 
Count Pecchio joined those enlight- 
ened patriots who wished to rege- 
nerate his country, by one of those 
effectual but bloodless revolutions 
of which Spain and Portugal had 
afforded sock happy examples. Un- 
fortunately for human happiness the 


bayonets of Austria succeeded in 
suppressing the rising spirit of the 
Piedmontese, and in establishing 
the tyranny of the Court of Turin. 
Count Pecchio, with about 600 per- 
sons comprising all that was wise 
and virtuous in the country, was 
obliged to exile himself in order to 
escape the fate that attends the 
righteous, but unsuccessful cause. 
We cannot, in this crisis of Count 
Pecchio’s fate, refrain from quoting 
the empassioned lines of one of the 
most eloquent of all poets, Mr. 
Moore. 


Rebellion, foul dishonouring word, 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has 
stained 
The holiest cause which tongue or 
sword 
Of patriot ever lost or gained ; 
Fall many a spirit, born to bliss, 
Has suuk beneath that withering 
name, 
Whom but a day’s—an hour’s success, 
Had wafted to eternal fame. 


Enemies as we are to revolution 
and even to innovations that are not 
founded upon necessity, and that are 
not guided by moderation, we cannot 
but give our cordial approbation to 
men, who, like Count Pecchio, rise 
above the scenes of their education 
and habits, and sacrifice the favours 
of courts and the gifts of fortune in 
noble efforts to rescue their country 
from the withering effects of despot- 
ism and antiquated institutions. 
The Count effects his escape from 
Genoa with the design of seeking 
an asylum in Switzerland, but cir- 
cumstances enable him to travel into 
Spain as a companion to the Spanish 
Ambassador, Miehiade and to this 
accidental direction of the Count’s 
flight we are indebted for the vo- 
lume of letters now before us, and 
which contains much information 
relative to Spanish affairs. 

We are not able to give Count 
Pecchio any very high degree of 
praise for extent of knowledge, for 
profundity of thought, or for saga- 
city of remark; but he is an atten- 
tive observer of the passing scene, 
and relates what he sees with much 
vivacity and good humour. His 
views are — accurate, his opi- 
nions are sound, and his sentiments 
are decidedly such as — enlight- 
ened person must find pleasure in 
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a: A writer, unless he be 
of the first order of merit, can seldom 
be fairly. estimated by foreigners. 
Every nation has its mode of thought 
as well as of expression. The mi- 
nute arrangements and subtle clas- 
sifications of German authors are 
ridiculous to the French ;: the florid 
and «declamatory style of French 
composition is meritricious to Eng- 
lish taste; whilst the simple beau- 
ties of some of our classic authors 
are frigid and unattractive to our 
Gallic neighbours. ‘Thus, a vast 
number of Count Pecchio’s obser- 
vations, which we are persuaded 
would appear attractive to his coun- 
trymen, are jejune and trifling to 
us, who, in our more sombre clime, 
are accustomed to severer thought, 
and to expunge those reflections 
which are not the result of. greater 
care.and depth of inquiry. Many 
of Count Pecchio’s similies, for the 
same reason, are rather trifling’ to 
English readers. The comparison of 
the monster, despotism, to Polyphe- 
mus, and the likening of the sweet 
smelling shores of Italy to Sirens, 
are to us far-fetched, and ridiculous 
conceits tather than similies worthy 
of the press. 

The Count's ‘first letter is dated 
Trun, in May 1821, and from thence 
he travels to Madrid vid Burgos, 
and afterwards leaving ‘that eapital 
for Cadiz and ‘Lisbon, returns to 
Madrid, from which city his last 
letter ‘is dated in August 1822. The 
author gives us a statement of the 
extreme familiarity existing between 
the grandees of Spain-and ‘their in- 
feriors: this is certainly very con- 
tradictory to the notions entertained 
in England :of the haaghtiness of 
the Spanish character; but we can- 
not agree with Count Pecchio that 
such familiarity is any proof of 
liberty or of liberality of opinions in 
the Peninsula; for the fact is, that 
in despotic countries, the relation 
between the poor and the rich is 
always on the extreme of familiarity 
or of oppression. The liberties 
taken by a West Indian slave with 
his master are incredible to an Eng- 
lishman ; such liberties are allowed 
beeause the master can at any time 
enforce the transition from familia- 
rity to obedience by the application 
of the lash, whilst in free countries 
the respect of the lower for the 
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higher orders of society can be ob. 
tained or preserved only by pro. 
priety and consistency of demeanour. 
Ihe Count dwells upon the simpli- 
city of the habits of the Spanish 
peasant, his extreme abstinence, his 
self-denial, and his almost entire 
destitution of furniture, of clothing, 
and of every object of accommoda- 
tion ; and from this he argues that 
war can bring no privation to the 
Spaniard, and that: he is therefore 
invulnerable. We doubt if this ip. 
ference is consistent with any sound 
theory, or that it can be supported 
by a reference to historical. facts, 
‘There are causes of enthusiam and 
of temporary excitement, which ma 
render a people invulnerable without 
any reference to their poverty or 
luxury, but such cases are anoma- 
lous to general principle; and we 
believe it may be laid down as a 
maxim that countries are defensible 
in proportion to the value of the 
objects to be defended; or that, 
eateris paribus, a rich country is 
always more capable of defendin 
itselt than a poor one. A rick 
country implies-a' larger population, 
and that state of agriculture, with 
a general use of machinery, which 
enables a few to support the many; 
and disengaging a great portion from 
the necessity af labour, supplies the 
means df a more ‘numerous army. 
Ina rich country, science, that great 
source of strength, is always carried 
to a higher degree of excellence, 
and is:‘more generally diffused than 
ina poer one; and, finally, it may be 
taken as ageneral law of our nature, 
that man is disposed :to defend, in 
— to the value of the object 
to be defended. dn writing thus, it 
must be clearly understood that we 
allude to that nataral state of lux- 
ury which is the necessary conse- 
quence of industry, of equal laws, 
and of a wise and pure Government. 
There is another state of laxury 
which is confined solely to the up- 
per classes, and is supported by 
the Government, extorting from the 
oor in order to pamper the privi- 
eged orders. This state of luxury 
exists more or less under all de- 
spotic Governments ; and has inva- 
riably been carried to its climax I0 
the southern countries of Asia, and, 
we fear wemay add, in the southern 
peninsula of Europe. We need not 
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say that sucha state of unnatural 
juxury. invariably implies every spe- 
cies of national weakness and de- 
generacy. In no country in the 
world perbaps were the comforts of 
life so generally diffused as amongst 
the le of north America ; and we 
doubt if the destitute and needy 
Spaniard will be found to fight so 
well, to endure so much, or to perse- 
vere so long against his present 
invaders, as the citizens of America, 
inthe war of their revolution, did 
against the attempted oppression of 
Great Britain. 

Having thus, with candour, ar- 
gued against what we conceive to 
be two. great errors in Count Pec- 
chio’s views of Society, we may be 
allowed to indulge in the more 
pleasing duty of praising the gene- 
ral accuracy of his . and 
of expatiating upon the fund of in- 
formation and of amusement which 
his work has afforded us. The 
Count is remarkably impartial in 
his opinions, and judges of actions 
by their real nature rather than by 
their relation to the passing scene, 
orto temporary convenience ; thus, 
with all his attachment to Spain and 
Portugal, he very justly exposes 
their want of principle and consis- 
tency in their endeavouring te im- 
pose upon the South Americans 
those very dectrines, against the im- 
— of which, upon themselves 

y the French, they are now ready 
to appeal to the sword. The Count’s 
letters, both directly and indirectly, 
afford the most indisputable corro- 
boration of the mass of evidence we 
have bad of the dreadful corruption 
of the old Spanish Government, of 
the revolting vices of the King, and 
of the dire effects which these have 
had upon the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people at large. In the 
Hall of the Cortes, allegorical and 
antique statuary have given place to 
tablets and devises commemorating 
the patriots of the revolution; the 
members appear in their ordinar 
costume, and, avoiding the French 
example, they follow our's of speak- 
Ing extemporary, and from any part 
of the hall, instead of from a ros- 
trum. Great decorum and_polite- 
Ness appear to be observed in the 
debates; about one third of the 
Vortes is composed of priests, and 

of every sentence of a 


speech is accompanied by the speaker 


making the sign of the cross. In 
letter the sixth the Count gives us 
a short sketch of Ballasteros, in 
which we recognize the pride, the 
prejudice, the lofty honour, and all 
the other features. of. the Spanish 
character. In the next letter we 
have a circumstantial account of the 
manner in which Quiroga and Riego 
effected the revolution. We lament 
to see that the old leaven of religi- 
ous intolerance still exists amongst 
the Spaniards; but we can hardly 
be surprised at this when we reflect 
how very little of the true and ex- 
tensive spirit of religious toleration 
exists even in our own country, and 
that in some of our dominions we 
are, perhaps, as intolerent as any 
people on earth. The work gives 
us a summary of the various causes 
which are favourable, as well as the 
many that are unfavourable, to the 
ultimate success of Spain in her 
present struggle for freedom; and 
we are happy to see the preponde- 
rance considerably in favour of the 
former. 

In closing this amusing and in- 
structive work, we cannot but sus- 
pect that there is some =, of 
slavery and of passive obedience in- 
herent in the very nature of man. 
We here see one of the finest por- 
tions of the earth kept by religious 
and political tyranny in a state that 
would almost mar every object of 
social aggregation. Idleness, po- 
verty, and vice afflicting the poor, 
whilst the rich are degraded by 
meanness and ignorance; and yet 
when a few noble spirits have rescu- 
ed their country from bondage, and 
broken the odious chains of slavery, 
we find nearly one half of the cler- 
gy and nobles anxious to crouch 
once more beneath the yoke, and 
plunging their country in a civil 
war purely to prevent her enjoying 
the blessings of freedom. But 
God giveth not the battle to the 
strong ; and we trust that the righ- 
teous cause of the Spaniard will 
prevail over the unhallowed efforts 
of the Gaul. 





Memorial de Sainte Helene. 
Journal of the Private Life and Con- 
versations of the Emperor Napo- 
leon at St. Helena. By the Count 
de Las Cases. 4 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1823. 
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was in the possession of his political 
supremacy, the attention of mankind 
was so completely absorbed by the 
grandeur of his actions, that the 
people of Europe, or at least of this 
country, never thought of any other 
history of his life than his bulletins 
or the public journals: except, in- 
deed, that some anxiety might have 
been felt for a candid portraiture of 
his youth, from the age of his de- 
veloping his faculties, to the period 
of his becoming the star of the poli- 
tical horizon. No sooner, however, 
had he yielded the grasp of his scep- 
tre, and thrown himself upon the 
enerosity of England, no sooner 
had he ceased to be the one great 
object of attention, than we began 
to feel something like astonishment 
that nothing approachiug to authen- 
tic biography, or even to memoirs 
(that species of writing for which 
¥rance is so celebrated) had yet ap- 
peared of a man who had for so 
many years swayed the destinies of 
Europe, and concentrated all atten- 
tion upon his military and political 
career. After his transportation to 
Saint Helena, considerable surprise 
and impatience were expressed by 
the people of England, that the 
heard so little of their captive. A 
few works had issued from the press 
respecting him, but these were either 
of questionable authority, or desti- 
tute of merit-—At length Mr. 
O' Meara’s work was given to the pub- 
lic, and this production of the Eng- 
lish surgeon is rapidly followed 
by four volumes from Count Las 
Cases, with the Memoires pour ser- 
vir al Histoire de France, by Gene- 
ral Gourgaud, and the Melanges 
Historiques, by the Count de Mon- 
tholon. These, with some strictures 
ween. and a relation of the battle of 
aterloo, by Gencral Gourgaud, 
are all the authentic documents that 
have yet appeared of this extraordi- 
nary character; and the historian 
must anxiously hope, that many of 
the great political coadjutors of the 
late Emperor may yet design to 
publish their accounts of those 
scenes in which they bore so con- 
spicuous a part; to expose the in- 
trigues of the revolution, and to lay 
open the arcana and secret springs 
ot those great events which for 
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late, as their title indicates, to Na. 
leon during his confinement jp 
saint Helena, but they are not go 
exclusively devoted to this period as 
Mr. O'Meara's work; they relate 
less to the minutie concerning Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and are, in all re. 
spects, more discussive, and of 4 
more general nature. The Count 
Las Cases, from a more intimate ae. 
quaintance with foreign characters, 
and with public events, had greater 
facilities in eliciting facts and opi- 
nions from Napoleon, and his yo- 
lumes therefore are, in many re. 
spects, of increased interest. 

A critic who attempted to form an 
opinion of these volumes by any ab. 
stract or — notions of literary 
merit, or by any general characteris. 
tics of intellect, would find himself 
exceedingly perplexed to come to 
any precise and consistent conclu. 
sion. They exhibit so much of 
seriousness and levity, of knowledge 
and ignorance, of ingenuity and 
frivolity, of self-love and disinterest. 
edness, in short of almost every op- 
posite and contradictory quality, 
that it is difficult to be persuaded 
that they are from the pen of the 
same person. Some clue will be 
afforded to the solution of these in- 
consistencies by considering the 
Count not only as an individual, but 
as a member cf a_ very peculiar 
school or sect. The Count as an in- 
dividual is ingenious, and if not 
profound, he is at least intelligent 
and sagacious; but then he is not 
only a Frenchman of the old school, 
but the most perfect specimen of the 
old school of French courtiers. He 
is always serious upon trifles, and 
oftentrifling upon serious occasions. 
He is devoted to his royal master; 
but although the object of his de- 
votion be worthy of his homage, 
nevertheless he throws over it all 
the air of that frivolous solicitude 
and indiscriminating subserviency 
which. rendered the old courtiers of 
France always ridiculous, and 80 
often criminal. Our latter obser- 
vation, however, must be considered 
as applicable to. the Count’s manner, 
for we strongly admire him for his 
pure and devoted fidelity to his fallen 
master, particularly as his attach 
ment to Napoleon was a conquest 


so many years kept Europe in a 
continued state of agitation. 
The volumes now before us _re- 


wrought over early prejudices by his 
appreciation of the Emperor's powers 
of intellect and goodness of heart. 
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Itseems incambent upon us before 
entering into the details of this 
work, to discuss the two points te 
which a considerable portion of the 
yolumes has a constant reference ; 
and one of which points indeed is 
the very basis of the reasonableness 
and merit of the work itself: we 
allude to the right and to the mode 
of detaining the person of Napoleon 
by Great Britain. Itis almost im- 
possible at present for any periodi- 
eal writer to enter upon such a sub- 
ject without incurring the suspicion 
of political predilections and of the 
pias of party. In the execution of 
our duties, however, we always con- 
sider the great interests of mankind, 
and of moral principles, as para- 
mount to any objects purely nati- 
onal, or to the subjects that agitate 
nations fer the peried; and, im- 

ressed with a deep feeling of the 
usefulness and grandeur of history 
aad philosophy, we never suffer our 
functions to be intraded upon by 
the petty conflicts of statesmen, 
nor by the yet pettier attachments 
and radtnethies of these who range 
themselves under their banners. 

In reviewing Mr. Q’Meara’s va- 
laable work, we gave it as our opi- 
nion that it was the bounden duty 
of this country to secure the person 
of Napoleon. We are aware that 
such a judgment arises more ea ne- 
eessitate ret than out of any general 
Eo s,and we must also acknow- 

edge that the doctrine of necessity 
is always objectionable from the 
great liability of its being misappli- 
ed. Considering the stupendous 

wers of Napoleon, and his imsatia- 

le ambition, his political existence 
seemed inconsistent with our safety, 
and that a permanent detention of 
his person was therefore compatible 
with the laws of nations, and of civi- 
lized warfare. The contrary doc- 
trine to this has been most ably 
— by Count Las Cases and 
others, and we must acknowledge 
that our premio leads to a conse- 
quence that an enemy’s imprison- 
iment will always be in the ratio of 
his talents. On the same principle 
that England justifies her Senades 
of Napoleon, Persia might have 
thrown Themistocles into a dun- 

n; the Gauls, had they captured 
esar, might have doomed him to 
perpetual incarceration; Scipio might 
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have received the same fate from 
Carthage ; or, to come nearer to our 
ewn times, the same doctrine might 
have been applied to Charles of Swe- 
den, to Frederick of Prussia, or 
even to our own Colonel Clive in 
India, and to our Marlborough in 
Europe. It may be further argued 
that if an enemy's genius be so vast 
as Napoleon’s, he must exert it 
either compatibly or incompatibly 
with justice; if compatibly with 
justice he does us no injury! if in- 
compatibly, he raises the indigna- 
tion of mankind against him in the 
proportion of his injustice, and na- 
tions, leaguing in common defence, 
will at length restrain him within 
reasonable bounds. The Deity, in 
short, has, in his wisdom and mercy, 
so constituted the human race, that 
no man, however stupendous his in- 
tellect, can be daringly vicious for 
any length of time, and that Eng- 
land therefore had no occasion to 
violate the eternal principles of 
justice by resorting to the perpetual 
mprisonment of her enemy as 2 
means of self-defence. 

An argument less abstract and 
more contingent is, that all great 
conquerors owe their success to the 
vices of their enemies, and to their 
invention of some new principles of 
warfare, and that in the course of 
their career their invention is caught 
by their enemies, and applied against 
themselves, at least to the extent of 
checking their course. The former 
truth is remarkably illustrated by 
the histories of Hannibal, of Scipio, 
of Charles XII. and of Frederick 
the Great; and the whole of these 
truths are yet more strongly illu» 
trated by the life of Napoleon him- 
self, and by the early history of the 
French revolution. France, in the 
commencement of her revolutionary 
struggle owed her successes to the 
excessive weakness to which politi- 
cal vice and corruption had reduced 
the Governments opposed to her; 
and Napoleon’s meteor-like cam- 

aigns from 1798 to 1810, were ow- 
ing to his new system of strategy 
and of concentrated attack; but at 
length his enemies had learned his 
own system, and, although they 
could not wield it with the power of 
the master, they yet practised it 
with suflicient skill to check the 
rapidity of his career, and to pre- 
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vent any of those brilliant and over- 
whelming results which had former- 
ly flowed from his tactics. Napo- 
leon therefore was really innoxious 
in comparison to what he had been, 
and our resorting therefore to a per- 
petual detention of his person was 
as weak in policy as it was wicked 
in principle. We have thought it 
our duty candidly to give a recapi- 
tulation of the principal arguments 
that some of the most estimable 
characters in Europe have urged 
against the abstract injustice of the 
British Cabinet in their detention of 
Napoleon, and we leave these ar- 
uments to their own merit, confess- 
ing, however, that they have made 
considerable impression upon our- 
selves, and that no train of thought 
has arisen by which we can have 
been led to suspect their fallacy. 
Upon the second point, that of 
the mode of detaining the Ex-em- 
ror, Our opinions are confirmed 
y Count Las Cases’ work ; and we 
have no hesitation in declaring that 
the treatment of Napoleon was un- 
justifiable in morals, imbecile in 
policy, and highly derogatory to 
the character of our country. We 
strongly reprobate the making of 
this point a vehicle of censure upon 
the executive Government, for it 
ought to be treated as a question 
concerning morals and_ posterity, 
and ene in which ourselves have 
comparatively less concern. But in 
whatever view the question is taken, 
we think its decision a matter of 
great facility, and that it can be 
resolved into the narrow compass of 
three especial points. The animus 
of the captors, the facts of our 
treatment ofthe captive, and the 
relation of *those.-facts not to the 
prisoner himself so much as to the 
general —— ef morality and 
of warfare. s to the -first point, 
the animus of the captors, it appears 
clearly to have been strongly mark- 
ed, and of a nature that the ill- 
treatment of the prisoner might 
have been foretold, a@ priori, with 
the greatest confidence. In proof 
of this we need but mention one 
fact, which will create a thousand 
painful sensations in every person 
‘of sentiment, or capable of refined 
feelings; we allude to the order sent 
down to Plymouth to deprive the 
French attendants and the Ex-Em- 
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peror of their side-arms. An order 
so revolting to generosity, and so 
disgraceful to the nation, as well as 
to the age, that the British Admiral 
(Lord Keith) refused to obey it, 
but took upon himself the responsi. 
bility of disregarding it, and de. 
priving only the attendants of their 
side-arms, with the prouder feelings 
of an English officer, held sacred 
the sword of a fallen hero. With 
respect to the other points, the 
treatinent of Napoleon, if the mor. 
tifications that were imposed upon 
him were not necessary, no lan. 
age can be too strong: in repro. 
ating those who had the custody 
of him; if they were necessary, that 
necessity amounts to a_ proof of 
= incapacity, or of culpable neg. 
igence in those who selected Saint 
elena as the place of his deten. 
tion. For when the enormous ex. 
pense of keeping Napoleon at such 
a distance was so repeatedly urged, 
it was always answered that that 
island had been selected because the 
prisoner could be there detained with 
safety, and without imposing upon 
him restraints derogatory from his 
former rank ; now it appears to us, 
that subject to the restrictions and 
supervisions which were ee on 
Napoleon at Saint Helena, he might 
have been detained with equal safety 
at numerous places at home, and of 
course at less than one quarter of 
the expense. We can only add that 
the regulations adopted by that 
able officer, Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn, for the safe custody of 
the Emperor, never gave him any 
permanent offence ; and it is there 
fore for Sir Hudson Lowe to prove 
that those regulations were injudi- 
cious or insufficient, or otherwise 
his increasing the restraints upon 
Napoleon in such a merciless ratio 
will infallibly amount to a proof of 
the charges made against him. We 
have gone into these questions at 
such length because they really 
form the basis upon which the merit 
or demerit of the three great works 
of O’Meara, Las Cases, and Mon- 
tholon must ultimately rest. It's 
not our custom to continue any of 
our memoirs from number to nut 
ber, but we have continued out 
Memoirs of Napoleon, in the pre 
ceding division of our Magazine 
through three successive numbers 
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as his life was so replete with great 
events that it was impossible to 
compress his biography within a 
narrower compass; but we have 
concluded our memoir at the period 
of his gaining the imperial throne, 
as his feats and his policy since that 
era are too well known to needa 
regular or lengthened detail; but 
it is our intention, by way of a con- 
clusion to our memoir, to give to 
our readers, in our next number, a 
selection from the works of Las 
Cases of the most interesting anec- 
dotes concerning Napoleon, of such 
anecdotes as ak tests a commentary 
of his life, and prove an elucidation 
of many of those great events b 
which Napoleon so long held the 
greater part of Europe under -his 
absolute and unlimited control. 





Poems on various Subjects, with In- 
troductory Remarks on the present 
state of Science and Literature in 
France. By Helen Maria Wil- 
liams 8vo. pp. 298. London, 
1823, 


It is pleasurable to see the name 
of this lady again in print, as it re- 
calls to our imagination the older 
times, when her talents were a pass- 
port for her into the society of John- 
son, Goldsmith, and the literary host 
of that memorable period ; who does 
notrecollect Boswell’s anecdote of the 
Doctor’s complimentary reception of 
this lady after the appearance of her 
Ode to Liberty? Her merit won the 
esteem even of that prejudiced critic, 
although her fine principles of li- 
berty were, of all others, calculated 
to inflame his passions and excite 
his animosity. 

The volume, now before us, con- 
tains em introductory pages, ele- 
gant, and glowing with all the 
warmth of poetry. If there be any 
difference of opinion as to the merit 
of the poems, nobody can hesitate 
to acknowledge that beauty which 
this lady’s compositions in prose 
derive from the dignity and consis- 
tency of her sentiments, and from the 
animation and vivacity of her man- 
ner. In the introduction to the 
present volume, Miss Williams en- 
ters @ warm protest against what 
she calls “ the opinions which have 
fone forth in England, respecting 
present degenerate state of 


science and literature in France.” 
For our parts, we are not aware of 
= such opinion being at all pre- 
valent amongst our countrymen. 
We recollect such doctrines having 
se in the pages of a quarterly 
- lication of great merit C 1e Edin- 
urgh Review), bat we believe they 
made little or no impression upon 

rsons at all competent to form any 
judgment on the subject. On the 
contrary, the general opinion of this 
country is, that the French are pre- 
eminent in science, although we im- 
pugn their taste in some of the 

ranches of the arts,and claim for ours 
selves a decided preference in litera- 
ture. Indeed itis known that the 
French, since the commencement of 
the revolution, have neglected lite- 
rature for the sake of science; and 
although Mr. Gibbon and a few 
others entered warm and able pro- 
tests against such preference, there 
are many persons of eminence in 
this country, as well as in other parts 
of Europe, that justify the choice. 
We must confess, that hitherto an 
attention almost exclusive has been 

iven to literature in many schools of 
Jurope, but wedo not see why the re- 
action should be an exclusive de- 
votion to science. It is true that 
philosophy and the sciences and arts 
may be more conducive to humaa 
happiness than literature, but a per 
fect state of society requires the ac- 
quisition and reunion of all; and we 
believe that they will flourish best 
where they mutually support each 
other. In France, the abstract ma- 
thematics, astronomy, geography, 
comparative anatomy, natural his- 
tory, and botany, have made sur- 
prising progress within the last fifty 
years, whilst the English are im- 
measurably superior in chemistry, 
and nail excel in literature, in 
metaphysics, and in many branches 
of the mixed mathematics. The fair 
author pays a just tribute to the 
noble conduct of Condorcet and Ra- 
baut St, Etienne, during the revolu- 
tion. Her epithets applied to the 
different Savans of France are for- 
cible and well chosen, and she gives 
several ingenious reflections on the 
three leading French poets, and 
traces the effects of liberty on the 
poetic temperament in general, and 
upon the genius of these three 
individuals in particular. Miss 
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Williams's sentiments upon public 
liberty have been justly praised by 
most eminent writers, but in her 
enmity to Napoleon, for sacrificing 
the cause of freedom to his military 
mania. and personal ambition, she 
appears to us to do too little homage 
to the surprising talents of that stu- 
pendous character, nor does she 
give a just consideration of the ex- 
traordinary circumstances in which 
he was placed. Miss Williams gives 
a few tokens of her poetic taste, 
having been a little affected by her 
long residence in France. In one of 
her quotations of a French quatrain 
from Loyson, the second line is “ De 
Ducis,de Dellile, id entend le silence.” 
To hear silence, is an expression 
which no English reader could tole- 
rate, much less quote. 

There is a note in the same page 
which reflects great dishonour on 
the French painters, for we trust the 
fact it records is no trait in the hu- 
man character in general. During 
the ascendency of Napoleon, Miss 
Williams relates, that the exhibitions 
at the Louvre were full to overflow- 
ing with battle scenes, in which 
Napoleon was always conspicuously 
placed on the canvas, but since the 
restoration of the Bourbons not a 
a of a battle has been ex- 

ibited; but the walls are crowded 
with Madonas, processions, and with 
endless representations of Henry IV. 
Would not a few facts of this de- 
scription justify Napoleon's bad 
opinion of human nature? On the 
whole, we have seldom read thirty 
more amusing pages than the intro- 
duction to this volume. 

The poems are very numerous, 
and the greater part of a lighter de- 
scription. Many of them have before 
appeared in print, and we have no 
doubt that several of them will be 
recognised by her readers. The Ode 
to Peace is remarkably fine, and re- 
plete with the rapture and nobleness 
of thought, which characterise this 
species of poem. Some of the son- 
nets are ingenious and elegant, that 
to Hope is new in its ideas. The 
sonnet to Burns’ Mountain Daisy is 
forcible,whilst those to Twilightand 
to the Moon are elegant and tinged 
with a shade of melancholy, te ex- 
press which the sonnet is peculiarly 
adapted. The highest species of com- 
position in the volume are the Peru- 
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vian Tales, occupying about sixty 
ges. These contain passages of 
re and of pathos, and may be read 
with pleasure and improvement, 
We think the volume a very accepta- 
ble offering to the public; and je 
will be valued by many as a remini- 
scence of a lady whose name was once 
so familiar to our studies, but whose 
pen has latterly kept no pace with 
the promise of her earlier produc. 
tions. 





The Lucubrations of Humphrey Ra. 
—— Esq. 8vo. pp. 414. London, 


The reader will perceive by this 
sobriquet of Ravelin, that the an. 
thor of the volume we are about to 
review is a military gentleman ; and 
the volume itself will further con. 
vice him of the fact, for it abounds 
in sketches of the military service, 
of the military character, habits, and 
dispositions, and it contains a few 
amusing chapters of but slight eon- 
nection with the military profession 
of the author. Major Humphrey 
Ravelin and his talets Havresack, 
are of the family of my uncle Toby 
and the corporal, and although not 
exactly equal to the great .** Stock 
and honour of their race,” they bear 
evident marks of the family resem- 
blance, and display a naivete, a 
readiness, and a good nature, which 
will make the reader happy to pu- 
sue with them their laculnation, 
The volume is written in a gentle 
manly style, and several of the chap- 
ters are of considerable iuterest; 
whilst others, without containing 
much of positive information, impart 
the same sort of satisfaetion that we 
receive from a perusal of a chapter of 
the Sketeh-Book, er from one of 
those minor but elegant papers of 
the Spectator, in which every reader 
will perceive the ‘* Materiem super 
bat a The chapter upon the 
West India services, and that upon 
the East Indians, at Cheltenham, 
contain many sound reflections, aitd 
much of fact which will suggest re 
flections to those who have any local 
or personal knewledge upon the 
subject. One of the most interesting 
parts of the volume is that relating 
to the Indian Tribes in Americ, 
and to Tecumthé and his brave wat 
riors allied to the British armies 
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The work has afforded us sevéral 
pleasarable hours in our study, and 
we recommend it as a source of ele- 
gant recreation to our readers. 


Letters to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
on the Moral and Political Cha- 
racter and Effects of the Visit to 
Scotland of ng George IV’. 8vo. 
pp 170. Edinburgh, 1822. 


We are on to have our judg- 
ment conciliated by any work ema- 
nating from a desire to diffuse loyal 
sentiments, and to create a respect 
for the throne, but we much fear 
that the author now before us is not 
possessed of talents sufficient togive 
dignity, or even plausibility to the 
loyal views and sentiments which he 
has embodied in this work; and we 
must hint tohim,that the cause oftrue 
and rational loyalty is more likely 
to be injured than benefited by a 
work of extravagant ultraism, espe- 
cially if it be destitute both of sound 
reflections and of literary eleganee. 
For our parts, we cannot trace any 
of the great moral and political 
eflects, which the author would at- 
tribute to our Monarch’s visit to the 
North, nor can we follow our au- 
thor in tracing any analogy between 
the King’s visit to Scotland, and 
Lord Rodney's defeat of the French 
fleet; nor agree with him, that ina 
serious work, relating to royalty, 
the heads of chapters should bear 
such sentences as “ The a. on the 
Half-moon Battery of the Castle,” 
his health drunk, and reply made 
amidst the report of cannon, * Man 
a King-making animal,” &c. &c. 
The indiscretion of such a work is 
palpable, and its tendency is to make 
mene the object of jest and ridi- 
eule. Zeal without knowledge is 
apna to any cause. As the 
Work before us is extravagant in its 
sentiments, and destitute of informa- 
tion and of any new or useful re- 
flections, the utmost that we can do, 
consistently with the purity of our 
critical functions, is toacknowledge 
the author’s laudable object of in- 
creasing the attachment to the Sove- 
reign, and to praise him for his 
good intentions towards a cause 
which his work is, however, calcu- 
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lated to injure ina ratio to its extent 
of circulation. 


——— 


A concise. System of Mensuration, 
adapted to the use of Schools, Con- 
taining Algebra, with Fluxions ; 
Practical Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, Superficies and So- 
lids; Land Su ie, Guaging. 
&c. By Alexander Ingram, 12mo. 
Edinburgh, 1822, pp. 323. | 


Mr. Ingram is known, we believe, 
as the editor of one or two useful 
books of mathematics, and particu- 
larly of an edition of Euclid, in 
which he has added precision and 
accuracy to many minor parts, where 
Dr. Simpson had expressed himself 
with cireumlocution, and a want of 
method and clearness. We believe 
few things would be more perpiex- 
ing to a teacher, or to a man of 
higher scientific attainments, than 
to determine the relative pretensions 
of the numerous, we had almost 
said, innumerable works upon every 
branch of elementary instruction ; 
each has some points of superiority, 
and others of inferiority to its rivals, 
and all have parts so nearly similar, 
that to balance the aggregate merits 
of such rival publications, would be 
a most perplexing office. In the 
work before us 84 pages are devot- 
ed to algebra, although we thought 
Bonnyeastle’s treatise or tattedae- 
tion had superceded the necessity of 
any elementary work on this sci- 
ence. Thirty pages follow of geo- 
metry, logarithms, and trigonome- 
try, all of which appear to us 
neither better nor worse than what 
we may find in Bonnycastle, in 
Robertson, and in other eminent 
— writers on such subjects. 
he character of the whole work is 
that of clearness, and as it contains 
a compilation of the elements of so 
many useful and connected sciences, 
it is better as a school book than so 
many separate introductions upon 
each science, provided at least that 
the scholar is intended for a pro- 
fession which requires geometry, 
trigonometry, algebra and loga- 
rithms, to be followed by mensura- 
tion, surveying, guaging and mea- 
suring the works of artificers. 
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‘i Concise History of Ancient Insti- 
tutions, Inventions and Discoveries, 
abridged and translated from the 
German of Professor Beckmann, 
with various important additions. 
2vols. 12mo. pp. 805. London, 
1823. 


We believe there are few persons 
of observation who have not had 
oceasion to remark, or who have 
not heard others remark, the very 
little information possessed even 
by people of intelligence upon the 
origin and oe of some of the 
most useful and even common in- 
ventions and discoveries. So little 
attention has been paid to such sub- 
jects in this country, that we believe 
we have fewer books of the nature 
of those now before us than perhaps 
of any other description whatever ; 
this is the more remarkable, as the 
origin and state of institutions, of 
inventions and discoveries, eluci- 
date the page of history, are expla- 
natory of the manners and habits of 
a people at any particular era, and 
independant of this, are in them- 
selves objects of the most pleasing 
study. Thé work before us is there- 
fore of a nature so decidedly accep- 
table, that it remains for us to speak 
only of its execution; of part of it 
we have scarcely any occasion to 
speak, for being a translation of 
the celebrated work of Professor 
Beckmann, the public approbation 
may be considered as already passed 
upon it, and we have therefore only 
to judge of the fidelity of that 
translation, of the merit of the new 
matter which has been added to the 
original, and whether the whole be 
compiled with judgment and accu- 


—_ 

he original German work was 
exceedingly voluminous, and with- 
out order or arrangement; the mat- 
ter of the present volumes is alpha- 
betically arranged, and the materials 
are condensed to a compass which 
contains the necessary information 
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without a the reader, and 
the subjects th in their relation to 
the ancients and moderns are stated 
with great perspicuity, and are often 
accompanied by useful and moral 
observations. Much error now pre- 
valent in the world upon common 
points will be cleared up by some of 
the chapters in this volume ; for in- 
stance, with respect to the Tulip. 
mania in Holland, there are many, 
we believe, who fancy that the ex- 
traordinary sums, stated to have 
been paid for individual plants of 
the several species of this flower, 
were actually given in barter, that 
the flower was transferred upon the 
payment of the money, and that the 
enormous price arose from an admi- 
ration of the tulip. In the chapter 
upon this “5 these tales are 
explained to have been fictitious, 
and adopted as a mode of a species 
of gambling similar to what we now 
cal a The author, 
however, might have entered into 
the consideration of how the tulip 
became selected as the medium of 
such gambling speculations, and 
the extent to which the admiration 
of that flower among the Dutch had 
really carried the price of an indi- 
vidual root, in bond fide transac- 
tions. Some of his observations 
are occasionally careless: for in- 
stance,in the ehapter we are now 
speaking of, he observes in ¢)«¢ .ulip- 
mania, that at first nearly a! who 
gambled were gainers, ard ‘hat at 
the conclusion very few escape. 
without loss. We believe it may 


be stated, as an abstract principle, 


that in all stages of gambling trap- 
sactions, precisely as much must 
be gained as lost; and it is a truth 
equally clear that upon the aggre- 

ate, the transfer of money in gam 
ing is from the pockets of gentle 
men into those of sharpers or pro- 
fessional players. owever we 
refer the reader to the work itself, 
asa source of much amusement as 
well as of useful knowledge. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


AFRICA. 

Captain Laing, of the Royal African 
light infantry regiment, returned on 
the 29th of October last from his 
journey into the interior. He had been 
commissioned by the governor, Sir 
Charles Macarthy, to repair to the King 
of Soulimana. He set out on his journey 
en the 6th April, 1822, with a caravan 
fitted out by English merchants, for 
the purpose of opening commercial re- 
lations with the countries through 
which he might pass. Having suc- 
ceeded in his mission, he left Talaba, 
the capital of Soulimana, on the 17th 
September, and returned by the banks 
ef the RockeHe by a commodious route, 
which would afford a safe and lucrative 
ehannel for English trade. In passing 
through the southern Kourankos, Cap- 
tain Laing was presented to Ballansama 
and obtained from him permission for 
the people of Sangara to travel through 
his territories, for the purposes of com- 
merce. Having been prevented ap- 
proaching the sea, they had hitherto 
been obliged to trade with the Euro- 
peans inthe kingdoms of Soulimana 
avd Foulah, The king sent one of his 
sons aud his only brother, to assure 
Sir Charles Macarthy of the desire, 
which the prince and all the people of 

lovvankos had to establish friendly 
rations between themselves and the 

Leglich. A son of the King of Souli- 

mani, oid several inhabitants likewise, 

ac’ smpanied the caravan on its return, 
vw. ordes to express a similar desire. 
The whole course of the principal 
brauch of the Rockelle is now ac- 
euratelyknown. Captain Laing placesits 
source in latitude 9° 45'S. and longitude 
10°05’ W. This river would be naviga- 
ble to within thirty miles of its source 
but for the obstruction of a vast num- 
ber of rocks. Captain Laing made many 
observations upon the source of the 
Niger,which, in these regions, is called 
the Tremble. Mount Loma, from which 
its waters flow, forms the commence- 
ment of a chain of mountains, and is 
situated in latitude 9° 15’ S. and longi- 
tude 9° 36° W. The river divides San- 
gara from Soulimana, having the first 
on its right bank, and the second on 
tts left. The river Camaranca has its 
source two days march to the east of 
the Niger, and, after approaching within 
two or three miles of the Rockelle, it 
fows to the west through the country 
*f the Kourankos. Captain Laing also 





speaks of the river Mungo, which falls 
into the ocean, uniting its mouth with 
that of the Scarcies. But the Mungo is 
thelarger river,taking its rise near Beila, 
a city of the Foulahs, two days journey 
from Timbo, the capital of the Foulahs. 

In the country called Limba, the 
Mungo receives the Kabba, which is 
about 100 yards broad, and which rises 
twenty miles south of Timbo. Captain 
Laing places that city iv latitude 100 
52’ S. and in longitude 10° 34° W. Such 
are the particulars already known of 
this gentleman's expedition, an account 
of which, perhaps, the public will have 
from his own pen. It is probable that 
Captain Laing will be engaged to trace 
the source of the Niger, and to ascer- 
tain its course from its origin or spring 
to the spot to which it is now known. 

AMERICA. 

Dr. Phebus, of New York, has in- 
vented a horizontal wheel, to be put in 
motion by the wind. The principle of 
it is very simple. There are eight hori- 
zontal spokes attached to a perpendi- 
cular nave, each of the spokes has a 
small sail, which may be furled or 
spread with the same facility as the 
sail of a boat. Each sail, running from 
right to left, is hooked to that which 
immediately follows it, and they are 
all of a size, sufficient to receive the 
necessary impulse from the wind. This: 
invention is nore difficult to describe 
than to conceive, but it is thought that 
it may be applied with great advan- 
tage in many manufactories. 

The printers and booksellers of Phi- 
ladelphia have held a meeting for the 
purpose of nominating a deputation to 
assist at the fourth centurinal anniver- 
sary of the invention of the art of prin- 
ting. This anniversary will also be 
held during the present year, at Haer- 
len, in Holland. 

An artist at New York, named James 
Finlayson, has published a prospectus 
of a map of Scotland, designed as an 
illustration of the works of Sir Walter 
Scott and of Burns. The chart will be 
coloured and adapted to fold in a book, 
the price being one dollar. Every 
place really existing, which is men- 
tioned in these works, will be marked 
down, so that their relation to those 
which are only imaginary may be 
easily conceived. For instance, for 


Waverley there will be marked Ben 
Lawers, and a lake to the east, which 
will recal the meeting of Waverley 
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with Donald Bean-Lean in the cavern. — 


The imaginary castle of Fergus Mac- 
Ivor would, by the Novel, be situated 
five miles to the north of thet lake. 
The march of the Pretender, as well as 
that of Waverley, is marked by parti- 
cular lines; and each place of battle is 
indicated by a flag or standard, 
INDIA. 

Captain Bentham has brought from 
Madras to London a collection of curi- 
osities, illustrative of the manners and 
condition of society in the East. This 
collection will be soon exhibited, to- 
gether with au Indian Cosmorama, con- 
sisting of 104 fine drawiugs. 

Geographical Intelligence--One of 
the finest bridges in the world is that 
over the river Cavery, in the Island of 
Sevasamoodra, in the East Indies. This 
bridge was begun iu 1819, and finished 
in 1822. It is a thousand feet long, 
thirteen feet broad, twenty-three high, 
and is supported on 400 stone pillars, 
forming 143 arches. The whole ex- 
pense has been defrayed by an in- 
dividaal of the Mysore. 

EGYPT. 

M. Casati has recently brought to 
London from Egypt several ancient 
MSS., one of which is in Greek, and is 
sixty-six inches long, and seven inches 
broad. It is supposed te be an agree- 
ment of a sale, made at Thebes, in the 
fourth year of the reign of Cleopatra, 
113 years before Christ. 

GREECE. 

A vast aumber of pamphlets and 
other works in favour of the Greeks 
have appeared in Switzerland duriug 
the last year, and the profits of which 
are to be given to that brave people to 
aid them in their defence against their 


appressors. 

A young Greek by the name of Zam- 
pelios, has written three tragedies in 
the Romaick or modern Greek. They 
are entitled Timoleon, Scanderberg, 
and Constantine Palceologus, and the 
first of which has already appeared ia 
print. 

The Greeks in Peleponesus are or- 
ganizing a national academy, for the 
purpose of instructing those who are 
yet too young to take up arms in de- 
fence of their country. The Prince 
Mauroeordato coutinues to distinguish 
himself by his ardent patriotism, his 
resolution, and all the qualities which 
characterise the hero. The enthusiasm 
of the Greeks has encreased particularly 
since their capture of Napeli de Ro- 
raania, justly considered the Gibraltar 
of Greece. The hope entertained by 
every liberal mind of secing the Greeks 
ebtain an honorable rank amongst in- 
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dependent nations becomes now almost 
a matter of certainty. 
GERMANY. 

The widow of J. G. Muller, the late 
professor at Schaffhausen, has presented 
that city with the library of her late 
husband, containing amongst other ya. 
luable works the posthumous works 
of the celebrated historiographer, John 
de Maller, This literary relic consists 
of 18,100 folio pages, upov general his. 
history, taken from 1800 different 
authors, 

The Agricultural Society of War. 
temburg, in the number of their journay 
for April last, call upon all the bota. 
nists of the kingdom to transmit to 
them a catalogue of the plants of their 
beighbourhood, with an account of the 
sites upon which they grow, and of 
their common names, with the period 
of their budding. The Society is en. 
gaged upon an Herbarium or Flora of 
Wurtemberg, and is already in posses. 
sion of 1400 species. 

The Minister of Commerce has esta. 
blished at Posen, in Bavaria, a school 
of industry, which was opened on the 
Sth of January last. There are 100 
pupils. Pens, paper, books, and instrue. 
tion, are supplied at the expense of the 
government.. 

The Emperor of Russia has conferred 
the Order of St. Wiadimir (4th class) 
upon Mons, Alle, director of the Lnsti. 
tute of the deaf and dumb, at Gurund, 
In the kingdom of Wurtemberg, there 
are more than one thousand deaf and 
dumb; it is, therefore, highly desir. 
able, that the funds of this institution 
should be augmented. 

There have been discovered between 
Waiblingin and Endersbaeh, in Wur- 
temberg, nine Roman stoves, such as 
were used by potters. There were 
also found all sorts of vases nv le of 
clay, and near the same spoty,,, few 
years ago, there was dug up a square 
piece of stone, on the four sides of 
which was represented, in bas-relief, 
a@ man carrying a heathen altar. 

- PRUSSIA, 

Curiosities in the Cities of Dantzig 
and Koningsburyh.—Among the eigh- 
teen churehes of Dantzig several are 
deserving of the attention of the tra- 
veller; that of St. Mays is the most re- 
markable, both on account of its height 
and for the boldness of its architecture. 
It contains several excellent paintings, 
and particularly an altar-piece of the 
Last Judgment, by Van Eicken a Flem- 
ing. Butthe rich Monastery of Oliva, 
a mile from Dantzig, is by far more 
majestic and grand than the church of 
St. Mays. It contains twenty-five richly 
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decorated altars of black and of white 
marble, and of alabaster. Dantzig also 
possesses a gymvasium,a public library, 
and museum of natural history, an ob- 
servatory, and severat societies of medi- 
cine, and of natural philosophy. Ko- 
ningsburgh is two German miles in cir- 
cumference. The University, which 
was founded in 1544, contains 600 
students. There are three public li- 
braries, of which that of the castle 
contains 17,000 volumes, with a collec- 
tion of bibles and other books of devo- 
tion, presented by Count Albert, and 
bound in massive silver. The library 
of the University is less extensive buat 
more useful, and contains a collection 
of Greek and Roman medals, with a 
Gallery of Paiutings by the old masters, 
amongst which are several portraits 
by Rembrandt. The third library is 
but of little value. The other objects 
worthy of the attention of the traveller 
are the monument erected to Kant, 
the Collegium Fridericianum, the Gym- 
nasium, the new Hail of the Academy, 
the Botanical Garden, and the Clinical 
lustitute. 
RUSSIA. 

Admiral Krusenstern is constantly 
engaged upon his Atlas of the South 
Sea. This Atlas will contain thirty 
charts, and will be published at the 
expense of the Emperor. This work will 
very soon issue from the press. 

Military and Naval Academies.— 
The imperial corps of cadets at Peters- 
burgh is composed of two divisions, 
and consists of 1,000 pupils, with a 
revenue of 150,000 roubles. . 

Tea publie military schools, with 
3,500 pupils, each school having” an 
income of 25,000 roubles. rel 

The Artillery and Engineer’s School 
of 750 pupils, and an income of 220,000 
roubles. 

The § .ool for Naval Cadets at Ora- 
nieabar , 680 scholars, aud 272,000 
roubles. jah 

School of Naval Architecture at St. 
Petersburgh, income 121,700 roubles. 

School of Navigation at Cronstadt, 
250 pupils, revenue 45,000 roubles. 

Schools of Navigation and Naval Ar- 
chitecture at Archangel, Odessa, and 
Nikolajew. 

A Military Asylum for orphans at St. 

burgh. 

The principal garrison towns have 
each an establishment of education ; 
the cavalry regiments have a squadron 
of reserve for the same purpose. There 
are also ten military hospitals for in- 
valids, and twelve marine hopitals at 
Petersburgh; at Cronstadt, at Sewas- 
topoel and Odessa. 

£ur. Mag. April, 1823. 
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Population and Longevity.—1817, 
Births, 786,860 boys; 711,796 girls. 
Deaths, 423,092 males, and 405,469 
females, of which 208,954 have died 
above the age of fifty. The increase of 
population in 1817 was 670,045. The 
number of persons who had attained 
the age of 

60 years, was ........68723 
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SPAIN. 

M. Liorente.—This respectable lite- 
rary character died at Madrid on the 
7th February. The Universal attributes 
his death to the agitation and fatigue 
which he suffered from the period of 
his so precipitately leaving Paris. 
There was certainly much of cruelty in 
hurrying away, at only twenty-four 
hours notice, a man of seventy years of 
age, and of exiremely weak health, 
and forcing him to take a journey of 
more than 300 leagues, in the most in- 
clement season. There appears to have 
existed no reason whatever for perse- 
cuting this estimable character, unless 
it be his profound and learned works, 
in which he opposes facts and argu- 
ments to the pretentions of the ultra 
factions, and shews that the cruelties 
of the inquisition are contrary to the 
gospel. It may be recollected, that in 
1792 and 1793, M. Llorente supported 
at his own expense a number of the 
proscribed clergy of France, and that 
he had peaceably resided in France 


.for eight years, as a friendly country. 


The Revue Encyclopedique pays a just 
tribute to the memory of this good man, 
who was a contributer to that work 
from its first establishment. 
ITALY. 

Piedmont.—The frequent inunda- 
tions of the Isere having been of serious 
injury to the neighbouring country as 
well as to the health of the inhabitants, 
the government, by letters patent, dated 
the 7th January last, has established at 
Chambery a board of commissioners, 
to examine into the various plans that 
have been proposed for embanking the 
river throughout all Savoy to the fron- 
tiers of France. The commission is to 
report to government upon the best 
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means of accomplishing the opject 
consistently with economy, and with 
the grandeur of the work, and with a 
respect for the private properties in 
the neighbourhood. 

The Psalierium Regina Angilber- 
g@, (wife of the Emperor, Louis II.) 
which was written in 827, and upon red 
vellum with golden letters, was sold 
by public auction in Paris in 1819, for 
1,700 francs. It has just been conveyed 
to Placenza, where it had been for- 
merly deposited. 

Spiridion Petrettini has publish- 
ed at Padua a translation into the 
‘modern Greek of Velleius Paterculus. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A steam-boat is about to be esta- 
blished in Lake Constance, similar to 
the packet-boat, which will ply du- 
ring this spring upon Lake Lemanus, 
between Geneva, Lausanne, and Veray. 
There will soon be a similar boat on 
the lake of the four Cantons, of which 
the navigation is difficult, and the 
shores without any roads. The necessity 
of this will be evident now that the 
route by St. Gothard has been thrown 
-open to wheeled carriages. 

Berne.—A code of laws is about to 
‘be adopted, which has been digested 
‘by Professor Schnell, a learned Juris- 
consulte, of Switzerland, and who is 
‘well acquainted with French jurispru- 
dence, of which, in some respects, that 
-of Berne is an imitation. Two re- 
markable alterations will be made in 
the laws respecting marriage; one will 
submit to restrictions the marriages of 
-those who are assisted by the benevo- 
lent institutions, the other will admit 
-the legal effects of promises of mar- 
riage. At present it is the custom of 
-Berne for parents, especially in the 
country, to permit nocturnal visits be- 
«tween young persons long before they 
are married. ln no country, therefore, 
is there more of infanticide. The al- 
teration of the law will be more power- 
ful than the remonstrances of the Con- 
sistories, in reclaiming a vice pecu- 
liar to Berne, and unworthy of any 
civilized country. 

Mr. Joseph André, author of the 
Political Memoirs of the-Canton of Lu- 
cerne, has just published at that place 
a new journal, which has been sup- 
pressed on account of the author's in- 
tending to insert into it a history of 
the Jesuits, during their residence of 
200 years at Lucerne. 

The celebrated Pestalozzi intends to 
publish a periodical work upon Educa- 
.tion, and upon Elementary Instruction, 
In bis prospectus he says, “ I have de- 
voted my whole life to investigating 
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the best means of instructing youth» 
and improving the education of the 
people. Men distinguished by their 
merit, and by their noble character, 
have entreated me to publish the prin. 
ciples of my system of education, | am, 
therefore, resolved to publish a perio. 
dical work, in which I will endeavour 
to shew what elementary education 
ought to be, and what are the means 
of gradually developing the human 
faculties. 1 shall shew how much ele. 
mentary education is calculated to give 
full effect to domestic instruction, | 
shall produce striking. examples to 
prove how capable children, even of 
the most tender years, are of applying 
to ubjects which interest their minds or 
their feelings, in a manner which will 
be in harmony with the natural progres. 
sive developement of our faculties, | 
shall call the attention to the necessity 
of uniting, for the objects ofeducation, 
severity and mildness, goodness of 
heart, ardour and amenity, liberty and 
obedience, and, consequently, the vir. 
tues of domestic life, emanating even 
from the Deity himself. 1 shall also 
publish a Freach translation of my 
works, by subscription. The first yo. 
lume will relate to numbers, the second 
to the elements of geometry; subse. 
quent writings,as well as treatises, upon 
different points of elementary instruc. 
tion, will be also published by sub- 
scription. Subscribers in England are 
requested to address their communica. 
tions to Mr.H. Pestalozzi at Yverdun, in 
Suistserland, under cover, to the Rey, C. 
Mayo, 25, New Ormond-street, Queen. 
square. An English translation of the 
works will be published immediately a 
sufficient number of subscribers are 
procured. More than 2,000 persons ia 
different parts of Europe have patro- 
nised Mr. Pestalozzi’s efforts, and their 
contributions have enabled him to es- 
tablish an institute for the poor, which 
is designed to furnish male aud female 
teachers of his sytem for any paris of 
Europe. The price of the quarterly 
periodical work will be only eight 
franes for four numbers, and Mr. Pes- 
talozzi concludes his address by saying, 
“TI am convinced that a great number 
of the friends of education, will feel 
pleasure in remitting the  triflivg 
sum indispensible for the admission 
and support of a poor child, 
dowed with natural talents for recet¥- 
ing instruction. I will add but one 
word more. The success of this pro 
posal will render the hour of my death 
the most happy hour of my existence. 

Mr. Kruisi, a pupil of Pestaloz2', 
and a founder and conductor of # 
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establishment for boys at Yverdun, has 
been elected in the most honourable 
manner to the management of the school 
of his native country, the Canton of Ap- 
penzel. His establishment at Yverdun 
js under two able directors, Mr. Nalf, 
principal of the Institute of the deaf 
and dumb, and Mr. Niederer, principal 
of an institute for young ladies. The 
principles of Mr, Pestalozzi are strictly 
followed in this establishment at Yver- 
dum, but not to the rejection of any 
improvements or suggestions calcu- 
lated to promote the objects of the 
system. 
FRANCE. 

Mons. Le Chevalier Rebsomen, a 
distinguished French officer, who had 
Jost his left arm and right leg, has ir- 
vented a piece of mechanism by which 
the flute may be played by one hand as 
well as it can by two, The mecha- 
nism consists in two additional keys, so 
that the flute has eleven keys instead 
of nine. It is of the ordinary size of a 
flute, and is fixed toa little contrivance 
in the middle of a vice, or it can be 
fixed to the waist, in the manner ofa 
bent iron rod. The sounds or tones are 
agreeable, and the intonations more 
firm than in the common flute. Mons. 
Rebsomen plays very well on his in- 
vention, and several amateurs who 
have lost an arm, have testified their 
sense of obligation to Mons. Rebsomen 
for his contrivance. The most distin- 
guished musicians at Paris, consider 
this invention as valuable, both as a 
musical instrument and an ingenius 
mechanical contrivance. The academy 
of Fine Arts appreciate this invention 
so highly, that they have recommended 
Mons. Rebsomen to the attention of 
the government. 

Colmar, Upper Rhine.—The general 
council of the department has voted, in 


GREAT 


The lovers of Italian literature can 
now enjoy a treat of no common occur- 
rence; we allude to a series of twelve 
weekly Lectures, which commenced 
on the 10th of April, by Mr. Foscolo. 
The subjects embrace every topic of 
value to the Italian scholar. 

Signor Pistrucci, the Improvvisatore, 
or Impromptu Poet, whose talent has 
raised so much wonder in Paris, is be- 
come a subject of conversation in the po- 
lite circles of our metropolis, This most 
ingenious Roman is a man of learning 
and general knowledge, who composes 
and recites verses in any rhyme 
or stanza extempore, upon whatever 
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its last sitting, 2,000 francs for the 
establishment of an architectural school 
at the principal place of the depart- 
ment. This school has been organised 
by the care of M. de Puymaigre, the 
prefect. Twenty-four pupils are al- 
ready admitted, and they receive gra- 
tuitous lessons in drawing, and in the 
application of drawing to their parti- 
cular trades. 

Milk of the Goats of Thibet.—M. 
Barruel, head of the chemical works 
of the faculty of medicine, has made a 
careful analysis of this milk. It is to 
be regretted that he had not the means 
of analysing the milk of these goats at 
different periods of gestation, and at 
different ages. But the single analysis 
that he has made is of great importance. 
The milk. produces more butter, cheese, 
and sugar than that of the French 
goats, the butter being one-third, the 
cheese one-tenth, and the sugar nearly 
one-half more. The Thibet goats now 
introduced into France, if properly at- 
tended to, may be of great advantage 
to the country, and Europe may soon 
surpass Cashmere in her shawls as she 
does China in her porcelain. The 
Moniteur of the 26th of January, 1823, 
gives the followiug results of an ana. 
lysis of the milk of these goats :— 

1. The milk contains more saccha- 
rine matter than the milk of the indi- 
genous goats. 

2. That the caseous matter is more 
delicate, and, consequently, easier of 
digestion. 

3. That the butter is equally abun- 
dant, and less sour, and therefore more 
agreeable. 

4. That it is probable the milk may 
be more efficacious in those disorders, 
for which the faculty are in the habit 
of recommending the milk of the com- 
mon goat. 


BRITAIN. 


subject may, at the moment, be pro- 
posed ; and he does not limit himself 
to a few verses, but goes to the length 
of many stanzas of eight lines, not only 
without a pause, but without a single 
hesitation. 

Mr. James Boaden is preparing for 
publication a Life of the late John 
Philip Kemble, Esq. including a His- 
tory of the Stage from the Death of 
Garrick to the present time. It will 
contain a faithful record of his per- 
sonal history and of bis professional 
career, illustrated with characteristic 
Anecdotes, extracts from a carefully 
preserved Correspondence, and a 
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variety of information derived from 
genuine and unexceptionale sources, 

Mr. Bicheno has in the press, a Se- 
cond Edition of “ An Inquiry into the 
Poor Laws, chiefly with a view to exa- 
mine them as a System of National 
Benevolence, and to shew the Evils of 
indiscriminate Relief; with some Re- 
marks upon the Schemes which have 
recently been submitted to Parlia- 
ment.” 

The Second Edition of the Pictures- 
que Promenade round Dorking, in 
Surrey, with numerous engravings, 
will be published early in May. 

The Octavo Volume entitled Disser- 
tations Introductory to the Study and 
Right Understanding of the Language, 
Structure, and Conients of the Apoca- 
lypse, by Alex. Tilloch, LL.D. will be 
published early in May. 

The long-promised English Flora of 
Sir James Edward Smith, President of 
the Linnean Society, is now printing. 

A new Edition of the “ Memoirs of 
the late Mrs. Cappe, written by Her- 
self,” is preparing for the press. 

Greek Literatnre. — Mr. John Mit- 
chell, Purser, R.N. Teacher of Lan- 
guages, has ready for the press, a 
Grammatical Parallel of the Classic and 
Modern Greek Languages, evincing 
their close affinity. 

Part I.'of Messrs. J. P. Neale, and 
J. Le Keux’s Original Views of the 
Collegiate and Parochial Churches of 
England, ‘will appear on the Ist of 
November ; it will contain five highly 
finished engravings, with Descriptive 
and Historical Accounts. 

The Cambridge Tart is in the press, 
(intended as a Companion to the Ox- 
ford Sausage,) consisting of Epigra- 
matic and Satiric Effusions, &c. &c. 
Dainty Morsels served up by Cantabs, 
on various occasions, by Socius. 

Early in June, will be published, a 
Funeral Oration on General Dumourier, 
with considerations on the Events of 
his Life. 

The author of “ The Entail” has a 
new Novel in the press, of which the 
printing is nearly finished. It is, we 
understand, a narrative of a Cove- 
vanter’s Sufferings, evtitled “ Ringan 
Gilhaize,” supposed to be written by 
himself. Ls 

Dr. Irving has in the press a new 
and enlarged edition of his Observa- 
tions on the Study of the Civil Law. 

A second edition of Mr. Biaine’s 
Capine Pathology is in the press, and 
will appear with important Alterations 
and Additions. ; 

Remarkable passages in the Life of 
William Kiffin, Merchant and Alder- 
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man of London, will scou be published, 
including some account of W. and 
Benjamin Newling, w 10 ‘vere « tecuted 
for the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion. 
Published from the Original Manv- 
scripts, with Notes and Additions, by 
William Orme, of Perth, author of the 
Lie of Dr. Owen. 

A Tribute of Affection to the Me. 
mory of a Beloved Wife, is in the 
press, being a Sketch of the Life and 
Character of Mrs. Maria Cramp, with 
Extracts from her Correspondence, by 
J. M.Cramp. ; 

The author of the Lollards, Cal. 
thorpe, &c. has a new Romance ready 
for publication in 3 volumes, entitled 
Other Times; or, the Monks of Lea- 
denhall. 

The new Edition of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, edited by the Rev. Mr. Ingram, 
may be expected to appear in a few 
days. 

A new Novel, by the author of the 
Cavalier, will be published in the 
course of April, entitled the “ King of 
the Peak,” in’3 vols. 

The third volume of “ Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Bombay,” 
will appear during the ensuing month. 

Richard Payne Knight, Esq. bas a 
new Poem in the press, entitled “ Al- 
fred,” which will appear next month 
in an octavo volume. 

The young officer, whose “ Sketches 
of India” were so favourably received 
by the public, has nearly ready for 
publication in an octavo volume, “ Re- 
collections of the Peninsula,” contain- 
ing Remarks on the Manners and Cha- 
racter of the Spanish Nation. 

Mr. Henry Phillips, H.S. author of 
the History of Fruits known in Great 
Britain, cultivated Vegetables, &c. &c. 
in engaged upon Sylva Florifera the 
Shrubbery; containing a Historical 
and Botanical Account of the Flower- 
ing Shrubs and Trees which now orna- 
ment the shrubbery, the park, and 
rural scenes in general. 

The facetious Thomas Brown, the 
younger, is employed on a new work, 
entitled .“* Fables for the Holy Alli- 
ance,” with other Poems,. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTIQUITIES, 

Encyclopedia of. Antiquities, and 
Elements of Archeology, classical and 
medieval. Being the first work of the 
kind ever edited in England. By the 
Rev. T. D., Fosbroke, M.A. F.S.A.— 
A number, 5s. appears every month, 
and the whole will be comprised I 
twenty numbers. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

A new and enlarged edition of the 
Life of Ali Pacha, 1 vol. 8v». with two fine 

rtraits, a View of Janina, and a Map 
of Greece, 12s. boards. 

The Life of William Davison, Secre- 
tary of State aud Privy Counsellor to 
Queen Elizabeth. By Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
Syo, 12s. boards. 


EDUCATION. 

A Brief Treatise on the use and con- 
struction of a Case of Instruments, for 
the improvement of young Students. 
By G. Phillips. 

Anew System of Arithmetic on a 
plan entirely Original, calculated to 
abridge the labour of the Tutor consi- 
derably, and facilitate the progress of 
the Pupil. By J. Walker. New Edi- 
tion, with an enlarged Appendix, By 
W. Russell. 

The Parent’s Latin Grammar. By 
the author of the “ Student’s Manuel.” 
To which is prefixed an Original Essay 
on the formation of Latin Verbs. By 
J. B. Gilchrist, UL.D. 

A Sequel to the “ Student’s Manuel,” 
being an Etymological and Explanatory 
Vocabulary of Words derived from the 
Latin. By the author of the * Stu- 
dent’s Manuel, &e.” {7 

A concise System of Mensuration 
adapted to the use of Schools. By 
Alexander Ingram, author of “ Ele- 
ments of Euclid, &c.” 


FINE ARTS. 

A series of Views of the most inter- 
esting remains of the Ancient Castles 
in England and Wales, engraved by 
W. Woolnoth and W. Tombleson, from 
Drawings by Arnold, Fielding, Blore, 
Gastineux, &c! with Historical De. 
scriptions, by E. W. Brayley, Jun. 
Published in monthly numbers, each 4s, 

Portraits of the most Illustrious Per- 
sonages of Great Britain. Part 1— 
Containing Sir Philip Sidney, Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Queen Jane Seymour, and Sir Thomas 
Gresham ; with Biographical and His- 
torical Memoirs of their Lives and 
Actions. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. 
Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. Imperial 
8vo. 12s, 6d. or proofs on Indian 
paper, royal 4to. 25s. 

Number I. of the Cathedral Churches 
of England and Wales. With Descrip- 
tions, by J.C. Buckler. Number I. 
contains St. Asaph, Bangor and Bristol 
Cathedrals. To be published mouth!y, 
in 11 Numbers. 5s. each. 

Modern Geography and History, con- 


taining an Account of the present State 
of the Kingdoms of the World, with 
the Political Alterations determined 
by the Congress of Vienna; to which 
is annexed, a series of Questions for 
the Exercise of the Students, By the 
Rev. T. Clark. 4s. 


MEDICINE. 

The Second Edition of Sir Astley 
Cooper's Work onj Dislocations and 
Fractures. 4to. royal, with plates. 

‘The Third Edition of Mr. J. Harrison 
Curtis’s Treatise on) the Physiology 
and Diseases of the Ear; in which are 
included the Observations of the pre- 
scnt most celebrated practitioners on 
the Continent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

History and Manual of Mutual In- 
struction and Moral Discipline; or, 
Instructions for Conducting Schocls 
through the agency of the scholars 
themselves. Seventh edition; with an 
Introductory Essay on the Madras 
System of Education. By the Rev. 
Andrew Bell, D.D. LL.D. 

A Vindication of a Respectful Letter 
to the Earl of Liverpool, &c. re-esta- 
blishing in all the material Paticulars 
the Facts which have been impugned. 
By the author of the said Letter, 8vo. 
6d. 

The new School Regulator; or, 
Semi-Annual Register of the Study and 
Conduct of Young Ladies. By W. B. 
Faiers. Also one for Young Gentle- 
men, by the Same, Is. each. 

A new Military Map of the King- 
doms of Spain and Portugal, engraved 
in a superior style, from the most re- 
cent authorities; describing the Post 
Roads, their stations and Distances, 
Chains of Mountains and Military 
Passes, likewise the Places of the 
Principal Actions during the last Cam- 
paign in the Peninsula. By W. Faden, 
Geographer to the King. Printed on 
four sheets of double elephant paper, 
21. 10s. 

Boosey and Sons Catalogue of their 
Foreign Circulating Library; contain- 
ing Books in the Frenc.., German, Ita- 
lian, Spanish and Portuguese Lan- 
guages. 8vo. 3s. 

Richard Baynes’s Catalogue of an 
Extensive Collection of Second Hand 
Books for 1823, comprising many Ar- 
ticles of Rare Occurrence in Theology 
and every other department of Litera- 
ture. 3s. 

The Pyrenees and the South of 
France, during the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1822, by A. Thiers. 
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Details of the Arrest, Imprisonmert, F.A.S. &c. with an Introductory Pre. 
and Liberation of an Englishman, by face. Svo. 5s. 
the Bourbon Government of France. 

By John Bowring, Esq. POLITICS. 

The Fourth Report of the Committee An Appeal to the British Nation on 
of*the Society for the Improvment of the humanity and policy of forming a 
Prison Discipline. - National fustitution, for the Preserva. 

Narrative of an Ascent tothe Sum-_ tion of Lives and Property from Ship. 
mit of Mont Blanc, in August, 1822. wreck. By Sir William Hillary, Bart, 
By F. Clissold, Esq. Observations of the Real State of the 

A Plan for the Improvement of the Nation. By the Ghost of the Marquess 
Bottoms of Merchant Ships. By James of Londonderry. 

Taylor, of Lloyd’s. The Orange System exposed, and the 

Priestley and Weale’s Catalogue of Orange Societies proved to be uncon- 
Books for 1823. stitutional, illegal and seditious, in a 

John Bohn’s Catalogue of Books for Letter to Marquess Wellesley. 

1823. Impartial and Philosophical Siric.. 
tures on Parliamentary Reform, the 
NATURAL HISTORY. Liberty of the Press, &c. 

The 12th Number of the Naturalist’s Some Observations upon a Pamphlet, 
Repository, which completes the first entitled, ** Remarks on the Consump- 
volume of that work; also the 13th tion of Public Wealth, by the Clergy 
Number, or the first of Vol. Il. By E. of every Christian Nation,” with a few 
Donovan. Remarks upon the Injustice and Inex- 

pedience of a general Commutation of 
POETRY. Tithes. By the Rev. Francis Thackery, 
Blossoms, by R. Millbouse, being a M.A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Selection of Sonnets from his various 
MS. with Prefatory Remarks on his TALES. 
humble station, distinguished genius Gumal and Luca; or, the African 
and moral character. By Rev. Luke Children, an Instructive and Enter- 
Booker, LL.D. taining History, designed chiefly for 
. Dramatic and Miscellaneous Poems. the Use of Young People. Translated 
By Henry Neele. from the French by J. B, Moeus. 
The Maid’s Revenge and aSummer’s_ Third Edition. 
Evening Tale, with other Poems. By 
Cheviot Tichburn. TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Sabbath among the Mountains, a The History and Antiquities of En- 
Poem in two parts. field, Middlesex. By W. Robinson, 

Montezuma, a Tragedy in Five Acts LL.D. F.S.A. elegantly printed in 
and other Poems. BySt. John Dorset. 2 vols. Svo. with numerous engrav- 

Love, a Poem in three parts; to ings, wood-cuts, maps, &c. 2). 2s. 
which is added, the Giaour, a Satirical = Topographical and Historical Sketches 
Poem. By E. Elliott. of the Boroughs of East and West 

The Temple of Truth, an allegorical Looe, in the County of Cornwall; with 
Poem, by the author of “ Village Con- an account of the natural and artifi- 
versations,” &c, cial Curiosities and picturesque Sce- 

Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with nery of the Neighbourhood. Embel- 
the Tunes to which they were formerly lished with five Lithographic Views. 
sung in the West of England. Col- By Thomas Bond. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
lécted by Davies Gilbert, Esq. F.R.S. 
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Tre Easter receas of the two Houses 
of Parliament has rendered their pro- 
ceedings less multifarious since our 
last publication ; nevertheless, several 
important questions have been debated 
in the legislature. In the Upper House, 
Lords Grey and Holland have repro- 
bated the conduct of the ministry in 
the late negotiations at Verona, urging 
that it was not sufficient in point of 
morals, nor with respect to the national 
honour, for England merely to point 
out to France the impolicy of her at- 
tack upon Spain, but that we ought to 
have denounced it as a nefarious viola- 
tion of the law of nations, and that we 
ought also in a spirit of impartiality, 
to have cemmunicated to Spain our 
reprebation of the principles upon 
which she was to be attacked by 
france. — In the Lower House, the 
Miscellaneous Estimates for the year 
shave been voted. Mr. Hume com- 
plained of the appointments of colonial 
agents with salaries amounting from 
‘002. to 12002. each, and whose sole 
duties were to accept the quarterly 
bills which were drawn for the sala- 
ties of the government officers resi- 
dent in the colonies. Some severe ob- 
servations were also made upon our 
government of the lonian Islands by 
force, instead of by conciliating the 
attachment of the inhabitants.—A bill 
has been passed compelling merchant 
vessels to take on board a certain 
number of apprentices, and to protect 
from impressment the seamen in the 
merchant service, from the age of 
eighteen to twenty-one. —A petition 
‘was presented to the House of Com- 
‘mons from the inhabitants of Cape 
Breton, complaining that in 1820 they 
‘had been suddenly deprived of their 
government, and had been made an 
integral part of Nova Scotia, simply by 
a proclamation of Sir James Kempt, 
the Governor. They objected to this 
compulsory union, because in 1784 
they had received @ distinct govern- 
ment, and which had been solemnly 
guaranteed to them. That under this 
government the population had in- 
creased from 1100 to 20,000, and they 
were free of debt. Whereas, Nova 
Scotia was burdened by a paper cur- 
rency, and by a large debt, for the de- 
fraying of which, the people of Cape 
Breton were now rendered liable; so 
that property at Cape Breton, which 
had been worth 10,0002. had been de- 
preciated to 3000/. by this union of the 
Sovernments.—Mr. Canning informed 
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the House that Mr. Wynn, whose ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to the Swiss 
Cantons, had given rise to so much dis- 
cussion, had retired, and that his suc- 
cessor would receive but half the sa- 
lary that had been given to Mr. Wynn. 


—An animated debate took place on a 


petition presented to the House in be- 
half of Mrs. Mary Ann Carlisle, who 
haviug undergone the full period of her 
confinement to which she was sentenced 
for publishing a blasphemous libel, was 
now in jail in default of paying the fine 
imposed on her by the Court of King’s 
Bench, and which it appeared was of 
80 enormous an amount as to effect her 
perpetual imprisonmet. Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Ricardo, and Sir Francis Burdett 
demonstrated the injustice, cruelty and 
impolicy of religious persecution ; and 
the petition was ordered to be printed. 
—Sir John Newport moved certain re- 
solutions relative to the first fruits in 
Ireland, which being now paid, accord- 
ing to the valuation made in the reign 
of Henry VIII. yielded only 2902. a 
year, but which properly levied, would 
amount to from 30,0001. to 40,0007. a 
year ; and he therefore reprobated the 
taking of money from taxes for the poor 
clergy, and for the building of glebe 
houses. Mr.Goulburn urged, that the 
resolutions would be tantamount toa tax 
of 40,0007. a year on the Church Esta. 
blishment of Ireland; and Sir John 
Newport’s motion was lost by a divi- 
sion of 48 to 39.—On the Irish Esti- 
mates coming before the House, 9,230/, 
was voted for building glebe houses 
and churches, and 7000J. for the Dub- 
lin Society, (of literature and the arts) 
both of these votes were opposed on 
the general ground, that the expendi- 
ture of Ireland exceeded its revenue 
by 2,000,000/. per annum ; but the first 
vote met with vehement opposition. 
Sir John Newport observed, that the 
three principal persons of the Irish 
Episcopacy who had died within the 
last fifteen years, had left accumula- 
tions of their revenue to the amount of 
700,000/. That the Acts of George I, 
and George Il. directed that every 
clergyman possessed of a benefice of 
above 100/. a year, should build a 
glebe house within three years of his 
induction, and yet numerous clergy- 
men possessing glebes of 1500 and 
2000 acres of rich land, left the glebe 
houses to be built out of the votes of 
Parliament.—Mr. Canning laid on the 
table of the House, the diplomatic 
correspondence relative to the war 
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between France and Spain. Hestated 
that he had been guided in his conduct 
by the late Lord Londonderry’s state 
paper upon the affairs of Naples, that, 
at the assembling of the Congress at 
Verona, our Cabinet considered that 
the discussions would have related to 
the affairs of Russia and Turkey, and 
had no conception that the affairs of 
Spain would have formed any leading 
question: that he had instructed our 
Ambassador from the commencement 
to oppose the war as most unjust and 
impolitic, and to declare the determi- 
nation of our Cabinet not to participate 
in it. That the speech of the King of 
France on opening of the Chambers 
had been deceptive, and that the para- 
graph, which declared that power 
emanated from the crown and not from 
the people, had excited his abhor- 
rence. That France had however iu 
a subsequent state of the negotiation 
denied or abandoned that principle, 
which would bave been a bar to any 
diplomatic relations existing between 
her and Great Britain. That our neu- 
trality had been fiually decided by the 
assurance of France, that she intended 
to make no territorial possessions in 
Spain, and that she intended to hold 
inviolable the kingdom of Portugal. 
He concluded his speech amidst loud 
cheers, by expressing his warmest 
wish for the success of the Spaniards 
and the discomfiture of the French. 
Mr. Brougham, in a luminous speech, 
reprobated our conduct in merely con- 
fining ourselves to opicions upon the 
impolicy and injustice of the war, 
without following up such sentiments 
by a determination to prevent it. It 
was eviden, that our ministry had been 
the dupes of France, whose Cabinet 
they now acknowledged to be com- 
posed of men without veracity and ho- 
nour. Mr. Brougham maintained, that 
it would be impossible for England to 
continue that neutrality, for the sake 
of which her government had aban- 
doned the distressed to the disasters of a 
war which they avowed to be infamous 
and subversive of the law of nations. 
The papers which haye been laid 
before the House regarding the Con- 
gress at Verona, aud the war between 
France and’ Spain, display a greater 
apparent contradiction of views be- 
tween the leading powers than cau'in 
reality exist, and the frequency with 
which the various parties contradict 
themselves, must convince every dis- 
passionate person that none of these 
documents have been composed in a 
spirit of truth, or for other objects than 
a deception on the public. One of 
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Lord Londonderry's first letters de. 
clares that the Congress has no right 
to interfere in the internal state of 
other nations, but that its object was 
confined to securing the condition of 
Europe at the time of her being res. 
cued from Napoleon ; and yet the first 
acts of that Congress violated that 
state of Europe in the cases of Gen 

Venice, and the small Italian Repub. 
lics, &e. Mr. Canning, so far from such 
restricted views of the rights of the 
Congress, allows that the last Congress 
assembled chiefly to discuss the affairs 
of Turkey and Russia; but states that 
our Cabinet had no idea that Spain 
would be a leading subject of their 
discussion, and yet it turns out that 
Spain not only formed the leading, but 
almost the only object of their atten- 
tion. Our Cabinet and our Ambassador 
repeatedly confess their opinion, that 
the attack on Spain by France will be 
utterly hopeless of success; and yet 
subsequently they betray very great 
uneasiness for the fate of the Spaniards. 
But the whole of the documents ema- 
nating from the French diplomatists, if 
compared with each other, or with the 
speeches of the King of France, display 
the utmost tergiversation and a total 
destitution of religion, morals and ho- 
nour. The King of France, in his 
speech to the Chambers, declared that 
the sole: intention of his assembling the 
troops forming the Cordon Sanitaire, 


on the borders of the Pyrenees, was 


to prevent the contagion of the fever 
spreading into France, and that nothing 
but mal-veillance or ill-will and calum- 
ny could fiud a pretext for giving this 
precautionary measure a different pur- 
pose; this. assurance is reiterated in 
many of the French diplomatic notes 
and, protestations, and yet it subse- 
quently appeared by others of such 
documents, as well as by the speeches 
of the French ministry, that these troops 
had from the very first been intended 
for purposes of war. It is also evident 
that at the time when the French Go- 
vernment was giving every solemn 
assurance to our cabinet that their dis- 
position and intentions were pacific, 
they were secretly resolved upon war, 
and were practising every sinister 
manceuvre to effect their object, with 
the connivance, if not with the assist- 
ance, of the powers at the Congress. 
The historian and every individual, 
who considers the cause of religion and 
morals more sacred and important 
than the temporary views or interests 
of any Government, ought to reprobate 
this complication of falsehood, perfidy, 
and spoliation which is thus displayed 
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by the Bourbons in their very first 
transaction of foreign politics after the 
recovery of their throve. It is lament- 
able to see all the great interests of 
mavkind sacrificed to the personal 
vices of this infatuated family, and we 
cannot but admire Mr. Canning for the 
spirit with which he has denounced 
their nefarious career. 

Mr. Canning and the Duke of Wel- 
lington repeatedly covfess that the 
French can have no hope of ultimate 
success over Spain, how hopeless then 
would have been their cause had we 
drawn the sword in aid of the Spa- 
niards. But the moral effect of our 
assisting Spain must have been prodi- 
gious. Our finances kave been brought 
into too ruinous a state to admit of our 
undertaking an expensive war of Go- 
vernments, but had we annulled our 
foreign cnlistment Bill, had we ap- 
pealed to the people of Europe against 
a war which Mr. Canning has declared 
to be subversive in its principles of all 
Free and Independent Governments, 
we are persuaded that Europe might 
have been sayed from witnessing the 
disgraceful and cruel aggression now 
practising in the Peninsula. In point 
of arms we could have rendered essen- 
tial assistance to Spain at very little 
expense. We could have destroyed 
the Commerce of France, have deprived 
ber of her Colonies, apd we could have 
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succoured and have assisted in the 
defence of all those strong fortresses 
on the coasts of Spain, and in which 
the Spaniards put their principal hope ; 
or, departing from a purely naval war, 
we might have defended the entrance 
into Spain by Navarre, and the western 
side of Aragon, leaving the whole 
Spanish force to defend the almost in- 
accessible barrier of the Eastern Py- 
renees. " 
With respect to our most recent do- 
mestic policy, it appears that the cause 
of Catholic emancipation is to be to- 
tally abaudoned this Session. Ireland 
is in a dreadful state of disorganization, 
and it would be impossible to put the 
finger on any spot of the maps of 
Europe, of Asia or America, and _ per- 
haps of Africa, the population of which 
exhibit so fierce a spirit of inhumanity, 
or so little of adaptation to the security 
and happiness of social Government. 
But whether we view Ireland with re- 
spect to her trade, her commerce, her 
finances, her government, or with re- 
gard to the physical condition and 
moral state of her people, her regene- 
ration seems hopeless but by a course 
of measures requiring a greater sacri- 
fice of interests by the predominant 
party, and a greater sacrifice of pre- 
judices and passions from all parties, 
than any person read in the history of 
mankind can hope for or expect. 


FOREIGN, 


We were unable to give any very 
great degree of interest to our digest 
of foreign news in our last publication, 
for the proceedings of the French Ca- 
binet had been so exceedingly dilatory 
as to create almost an intire stagnation 
of political events upon the Continent. 
Motion may be imperceptible to human 
vision from its prodigious velocity or 
from its extreme slowness, and the 
movements of Buonaparte may be com- 
pared to the first, whilst those of the 
present government of France might 
certainly be assimilated to the latter 
idea of philosophical motion. We 
never heard of Buonaparte’s intention 
of going to war until masses of troops, 
too large for any intellect but his own 
to direct, were assembled upon some 
central point, so judicivusly chosen 
that the enemy could never devise his 
ultimate designs, or the line of his in- 
tended operation. Nor did Europe 
hear of his having declared war until 
his armies swept from this focus like 
a torrent, overwhelming every oppo- 
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sition. Victory followed victory, capi- 
tals were occupied and kingdoms sub- 
dued in rapid succession, and the 
course of Napoleon was that of a re- 
sistless meteor; yet hardly has he 
ceased to reign, when the French go- 
vernment relapses into all the compa- 
rative impotence, the dilatoriness, the 
petty ineffectual manceuvrings and 
verbose pomposity and rhodomontade 
of the old regime. The Duke d‘An- 
gouleme was prevented passing the 
fine military roads over the Pyrenees 
by the falls of snow and the severity 
of the weather. Napoleon passed the 
Alps, immeasurably higher and co- 
vered with snow, where there were no 
military roads or even the track of hu- 
man footsteps; in his directions to the 
Duke of Tarentum to press into Italy 
from Dijon, he said, “ all seasons are 
indifferent to the soldier, and an army 
can pass wherever two men can stand 
a breast.” But it is more important 
than such comparisons to reflect, that 
the invasion of Spain by the Bourbons 
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bears all the wickedness of Napoleon's 
worst actions, rendered more repulsive 
by the want of that ability which Na- 
poleon displayed throughout every pro- 
ceeding. But the French forces have 
at length entered Spain in three divi- 
sions; the one by the Pampluna road, 
and two divisions by the Tolosa road, 
one of which divisions bas passed 
through Tolosa advancing on Madrid, 
whilst the other under the Duke d‘An- 
gouleme has turned to the right in 
order to attack St, Sebastians. The 
French have had some severe skirmish- 
ing before this fortress, in which they 
claim the advantage ; but it is evident, 
from their own account, that the Spa- 
niards have fought with great gallantry. 
This is the point most essential for 
Europe to ascertain; for such is the 
national bravery and perseverance of 
the Spanish character, that if the peo- 
ple are sufficiently zealous ia the cause 
to fight at all, there can be no doubt 
of the ultimate success of Spain. In 
the mean time we have had no intel- 
ligence from the French division press- 
ing upon Madrid, except a telegraphic 
account of its having reached Vittoria; 
nor no accounts from that division 
which advanced to the East upon the 
Pampluna road. The last corps ap- 
pears to be intended less for active 
operation, than to protect the left 
wings of the other French divisions, 
and to support the army of the Faith 
in Arragon and Catalonia. We are 
anxious to hear of the operations of 
Mina, Ballasteros, and the other Spa- 
nish officers, whose proceedings per- 
haps may oblige the enemy to be still 
more cautious in their advance — 
Although that advance is sufficiently 
slow to evince that the enemy do not 
find any great facilities in their un- 
principled invasion. 

The German troops which were, by 
the treaties to abandon Piedmont and 
Naples this year, recently began to 
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withdraw from the former country 

but their march was suddenly coun. 
termanded, and the thrones both of 
Naples and of the King of Sardinia 
continue to be supported upon arbitrary 
principles by the force of Austrian bay. 
onets. Russian troops are also marching 
towards the Rhine in order, it is as. 
serted, to protect the Bourbons from 
any insurrection of their subjects 
which might be created by their ar. 
bitrary measures.—Russia having but 
little commercial intercourse with 
Spain, and so removed from any pos. 
sibility of being affected by the Spanish 
revolution, yet affects apprehensions, 
and assumes the right of interferip 

with the internal affairs of the Penjp. 
sula, and of dictating to the Spaniards 
what government they shall possess,— 
Denmark, Sweden, Prussia and Holland 
abstain from such violations of justice 
and decency.—No news of importance 
has been received from Turkey, and 
the brave Greeks and their sacred 
cause are left to the dispensations of 
Providence.— The South Americans 
have nearly completed their liberation 
from the yoke of the mother country, 
but unhappily a large French squadron 
possesses the supremacy in the West 
Indian seas; and as the declaration of 
France against the Spanish constitu. 
tionalists holds out a hope of again 
subduing South America for Ferdinand, 
we have no doubt that this French 
fleet will prove the means of renewing 
the scenes of devastation and slaughter 
throughout those fine regions of Co- 
lumbia, which were just receiving all 
the blessings of freedom, and the ad- 
vantages of an established and regular 
government. The christian and phi- 
lanthropist cannot but deplore the mon- 
strous wickedness which is now perpe- 
trating by the Bourbons and the other 
arbitrary monarchs of the Continent, 
against the principles of freedom, and 
the peace and happiness of mankind. 
































KING'S THEATRE, 


Tue only novelty since our last 
publication consisted in an Opera of 
very short duration, entitled Elsa e 
Claudio. lt has been performed only 
twice, and therefore our readers will 
excuse us from giving them any long 
description of it, for we consider our- 
selves paying them a compliment when 
we state, that it is far more agreeable 
to us to dwell on successful efforts of 
the drama than on others of a contrary 
description. It is sufficient for us to 
say, that Elisa e Claudio; or, Love 
protected by Friendship, has énly been 
performed twice, and we believe it is 
now finally withdrawn. We must 
however observe that the music, com- 
posed by Mercadante, was particularly 
creditable to the talents of the com- 
poser. 

Mozart’s exquisite performance of 
Le Nozze di Figaro has been agaiu 
performed at this theatre ; it is a work 
rich in every species of musical excel- 
lence ; and although the cast of cha- 
racters was considerably less powerful 
than we recollect it to have formerly 
been, and though it does not boast the 
rare assemblage of genius which some 
few years ago gave effect to every por- 
tion of the opera, still it comprises ta- 
lent sufficient to attract attention, and 
to reward it. Porto infuses a good 
deal of buoyancy and spirit into his 
representation of the intriguing Count. 
He sings with much ease and expres- 
sion; and, in the concerted pieces par- 
ticularly, acquitted himself in a imas- 
terly style. His duet with Susanna, 
“Crudel! perché finora,’ is always 
loudly encored. Madame Camporese, 
as Susanna, is most:arch and amusing : 
we have not often seen the cunning 
waiting-woman personated with so 
much unaffected animation. De Begnuis 
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is certainly a far better Figaro than. 
we are accustomed to sce on other 

theatres, although he may not be with. 
out faults; his song Non pin Andra 
is generally encored. Siguora Carador* 
sustains the character of the amorous 
page, Cherubino. Her manner is ra- 
ther too bashful and retiring for such 
apart. The page is a most impudent 
and adventurous youth, just beginning 
to feel the most troublesome of all the 
passions, and his representative ought 
to display no small portion of fire and 
animation. Signora Caradori is unani- 
mously encored in the beautiful air 
“ Voi che Sapeti,” which she executes 
with great taste and delicacy. The 
Countess is personated by Madame 
Ronzi de Begnis ; and as the part is far 
below her transcendent talents, it is 
not surprising that she does not appear 
to her usual advantage. Great talents 
can only be excited by great occasions, 
and we do not think this one of them. 
We have never seen Madame de Begnis 
to less advantage thau in this character, 
which we consider far beneath her 
powers. She excels in those charac- 
ters where the highest degree of ex- 
cellence, both of singing and acting 
united, are required. Inthose parts she 
is super-eminent, and it is impossible 
for any one to have an adequate idea 
of the ascendancy acquired over the 
feelings, by the united excellence of 
singing and acting, without having seen 
Madame de Begnis perform. Her em- 
pire is alike over the head and the 
heart; and her action, her graceful 
manner, her ladylike carriage, her 
bye-play, and all the graces of an ele- 
gant actress and singer, added to a 
fascinating form, can give in idea ouly 
a faint image of her superior accom- 
plishments. 


DPRURY LANE. 


Tuts theatre, as well as that of Co- 
vent Garden, has produced a very at- 
tractive afterpiece, which is now acted 
every night to large audiences. It is 
an unusually splendid, although a per- 
fectly incomprehensible spectacle, enti- 
tled Chinese Sorcerer, or the Emperor 
and his three Sons. Spectacles have, 
of late years, been dull affairs at Drury- 


lane, but the house is making an effort 
to redeem its character in that depart- 
ment of exhibition. Since the first ap- 
pearance of the Chinese Sorcerer three 
songs have been omitted, and a general 
compression of the dialogue effected ; 
and, iu its present improved state, there 
cau be uo doubt that it will prove most 
beneficially attractive. The picce is, 
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we believe, from the well known pen 
of Mr. T. Dibdin, to whom the public 
have long been indebted for their live- 
liest sources of amusement. The na- 
ture of a holiday entertainment neces- 
sarily renders it more dependent upon 
the scenic decorations than upon the 
abilities of the author for success ; but, 
in the present instance, it is only jus- 
tice to add, that if a peculiar felicity 
of allusion, if many sparkling sallies 
of wit and humour attest the genius of 
the writer, the correctness of his judg- 
ment has been fully shewn by the sin- 
gular fidelity with which he bas ad- 
hered to the costume, and the taste he 
has evinced in its display. The illu- 
minated marine pavilion (moonlight), 
by Roberts, is a very delightful per- 
formance; and the grand harbour and 
arsenal (Stanfield) is of a still higher 
order, The saloon in the palace of 
Shi-Fo is one of the finest hall scenes 
we ever saw ; and the two fire-scenes, 
the enchanted valley, and the cavern 
of spectres, are upon a par with the 
best things of the kind which have 
been done at Covent-garden. This 
production will certainly completely 
do away the idea that splendid and 
effective scenery cannot be got up at 
Drury-lane. 

The following is a sketch of the 
plot:—The family of Kein- Long, Em- 
peror of China, is supposed to be patro- 
uized by a benevolent Magician Fong- 


THe principal novelty brought out 
by the manager since our last report 
consists in a new melo-dramatic piece 
called The Vision of the Sun; or, the 
Orphan of Peru. The name conveyed 
in itself a promise of romantic adven- 
tures and brilliant scenery, and those 
who went to enjoy the pleasures of 
both were not disappointed. The story, 
like most fables of enchantment, has 
tove for its beginning, middle and end. 
In the trials of fidelity on the stage 
there are, of course, dangers and ex- 
ertions which must be seen to be be- 
lieved ; and it is the lot of the heroic 
Koran (Mrs. Vining) to pass the ordeal 
of the most perilous circumstances to 
deserve and obtain the fair hand of the 
Princess Runac (Miss Foote). The 
lover, who has an enchanter for his 
rival, bas certainly uo idle time upon 
his hands, and such was the rival with 
whom Koran has to contend, in the 
person of Qulfanpac (Mr. Farley), 
whose slave, Tycobroc, au imitation of 
Calaban, is personated by Mr. Gri- 
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Whang, who foreseeing that the wife 
of the Emperor is in danger of seduc-. 
tion by the wiles of a pretended friend, 
and that Kan-Fu, Zam-Ti, and Pe. 
Kin, the Emperor's three Sons, are de. 
stined (if not prevented by superior 
power) to plot against their father, and 
destroy each other; he (the Sorceror) 
snatehes the Empress and boys from 
the impending danger, secludes the 
Empress, aud brings up the Song as 
peasants till the hour of peril is past. 
The pieee opens with the festivities 
usual on the Emperor's birth-day, at 
which period Fong-Whang arrives, in- 
forms Kein-Long of the safety of his 
wife and sons (all supposed dead by 
the Emperor), and proposes to put the 
youths to certain trials of their dispo- 
sitions before they are acknowledged 
as offsprings of the great Kein-Long. 
Nothing else of particular interest 
has occurred at this theatre since our 
last, unless we except the re-appear- 
ance of Mr. Kean, who has been for a 
short time absent in the country; he 
aud Mr. Young continue occasionally 
to unite their splendid talents for the 
gratification of the public, and the 
evident advantage of the manager; 
whose extraordinary expense in im- 
proving and decorating the theatre 
preparatory to the present season, and 
whose liberality in procuring the best 
performers cannot be sufficiently ap- 
plauded nor remunerated. 


maldi, who does not find as mach room 
for the exertion of his peculiar abili- 
ties as in the more genial region of 
pantomime. The efforts of the enchan- 
ter and the perils of the lovers are, as 
usual, only conducive to the greater 
felicity of their fival triamph, as alt 
veteran admirers of melo-dramas would, 
no doubt, anticipate. It was not there- 
fore on the novelty of the ineidents, or 
the originality of the piot that the author 
rested for success. He judiciously 
called in the most elaborate aid of the 
scene-painter and the decorater, and 
we never beheld a more various and 
splendid display of teir attractive 
powers. The dazzling illusions of 
enchantment are represented with @ 
richness, and indeed exuberant bril- 
liancy of effect, that perfectly fascinate 
the attention of those who are gratified 
by such exhibitions. The scenes of 
the Vision of the Sun, the Magic Hall 
of Oultanpac, the Golden Lake, the 
Nuptial Temple, and the Royal Palace 
of Peru, were particularly admired. 
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The music, by Mr. Ware, is superior 
to the generality of that gentleman's 
compositions. The overture has much 
merit. It is a bold, vigorous, aud 
original work ; and many of the strains 
which accompany the action of the 
melo-drama are strikingly appropriate, 
and uncommonly pleasing. The fasci- 
nation of the scenery of this piece has 
proved very attractive, and has con- 
sequently tended very much to the 
advantage of the theatrical treasury, 
it also materially tended to procrasti- 
nate the existence of the last new 
tragedy, Julian, which has been re- 
peated several times during the month, 
more to the advantage of Drury than to 
Covent Garden. The Vision of the 
Sun is performed every night, and 
proves a valuable acquisition. 
Sbhakspeare’s Comedy of Much ado 
about Nothing, has been acted at this 
theatre with considerable success.— 
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Miss Chester, whose beantiful person 
is certainly unrivaled on the Metropo- 
litan stage, acted the part of Beatrice, 
and she acquitted herself in a manner 
calculated to add to her professional 
reputation. The character of Beatrice 
is not one that can be supported by 
mere animal vivacity; and though we 
cannot say that the Lady of whose 
effort we now speak displayed the in- 
tellectual features as prominently as 
we have seen. them marked by some 
‘distinguished actresses, the effort ma- 
nifested a power of mind far beyond 
the ordinary grasp of the number whose 
attempts we have witnessed from time 
to time. Mr. C. Kemble’s Benedichk 
was in his best style ; bis performance 
of this character has seldom been 
equalled, and certainly never excelled 
for spirit, vivacity, eccentricity and 
humour. 
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Recent Appointments under Govern- 
ment. 

His Royal Highness William Henry 
Duke of Clarence, Admiral of the Fleet, 
to be General of His Majesty’s Royal 
Marine Forces, in the room of the Earl 
of St. Vincent, deceased. 

The Right Honourable Earl of Liver- 
pool, K.G.; the Right Honourable 
Frederick John Robinson; Berkeley 
Paget, Esq.; Viscount Lowther; and 
Lord Granville Charles Henry Somer- 
set; and also Edmund Alexander 
M’Naghten, Esq., to be Commissioners 
for executing the offices of Treasurer 
of the Exchequer of Great Britain, and 
Lord High Treasurer of Ireland. 

- Robert Ward, Esq. to be Auditor of 
the Civil List, in the room of John 
Charles Herries, Esq. resigned. 

The Right Honcurable W. Huskis- 
son, to be President of the Committee 
of Council of Foreign Trade. The 
Right Honourable C. Grant, to act as 
President in the absence of Mr. Hus- 
hisson. ; 

Colonel Sir H: Hardinge, to be Clerk 
of the Ordnance. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Morton, K.T. his Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Paget, 
Knight; Robert Williams, Esq.; and 
Richard Worsley, Esq. to be Rear- 
Admirals of the Blue. 


Appointments under the Great Seal. 


The dignities of Viscount and Earl 
of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, to Charles William 
Marquiss of Londonderry, K.G.C. &c, 
and to the heirs male of hie body law- 
fully begotten, or to be begotten on 
the body of his present wife Frances 
Ann, by the names, styles, and titles 
of Viscount Seaham, of Seaham, iv the 
county palatine of Durham, and Earl 
Vane. 

The dignity of a Viscount of the 
United Kingdom of great Britain and 
Ireland to William Carr Baron Beres- 
ford, K.G.C. &c, aud to the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, by the 
name, style, and title of Viscount 
Beresford, of Beresford, in the county 
of Stafford. 


List of Members recently returned to 
serve in the present Parliament. 
Borough of Bossiney.—Sir Compton 

Domville, of Santry house, in the county 

of Dublin, Bart. 

Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed.—Sir 
John Peer Beresford, of Duddington- 
house, in the shire of Mid-Lothian, 
Baronet, in the room of the Right Ho- 
nourable Charles Augustus nnet, 
commonly called Lord Ossulston (now 
Earl of Tankerville), one of the Peers 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 



























































































Town and Port of Winchelsea.— 
William Leader, of Putney-bill, in the 
county of Surrey, Esq. in the room of 
Lucios Concannon, Esq. deceased. 

Borough of Arundel.—Thomas Read 
Kemp, of Dale-park, in: the parish of 
Madhurst, and of Brighthelmstone, in 
the county of Sussex, Esq. in the room 
of Robert Blake, Esq. deceased. 

Borough of Coleraine—Sir John 
Brydges, in the room of Sir John Poe 
Beresford, Bart. who has accepted the 
office of Steward of the Manor of East 
Hendred, 

Town and Port of Rye.—Robert 
Knight, of Barrels, in the county of 
Warwick, and of Grosvenor-square, in 
the county of Middlesex, Esq. iu the 
rooin of John Dodson, D,C.L. who has 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Borough of Lymington. — Walter 
Boyd, Esq. of Plaistow-Lodge, in the 
county of Kent, in the room of Sir 
Harry Burrard Neale, Bart. who has 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Borough of Ryegate —James Cocks, 
of Charing-cross, in the county of Mid- 
diesex, Esq. in the room of the Ho- 
nourable James Somers Cocks, who has 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

County of Dorset —Edward Berke- 
ley Portman, Esq. of Bryanston-house, 
in the coupty of Dorset, in the room of 
Edward Berkeley Portman, Esq. his 
father, deceased. 

County of Sligo—The Honourable 
Henry King, in the room of Charles 
O'Hara, Esq. deceased. 

City of Durham.—Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, K.C.B. of Grosvenor-place, in 
the city of Westminster. 

County of Fermanagh. — Armour 
Lowry Corry, commonly called Lord 
Viscount Corry, of Castle Coole, in .the 
county of Fermanagh, in the room of 
Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole, who has ac- 
cepted the office of Governor of the 
Mauritius 

Borough of Corfe Castle.— John 
Bond, jun. Esq. in the room of George 
Bankes, Esq. who has accepted the 
ChiJtern Hundreds, 

Borough of Newpert, Cornwall.— 
Jonathan Raine, of Bedford-row, Mid- 
dlesex, Esq. 

Shire of Inverness —The Right Ho- 
nourable Charles Grant, jan, of Water- 
a Vice-President of the Board of 


e. 

Borough of Haslemere.— George 
Lowther ‘Thompson, Esq. of Sheriff- 
Hutton-Park, in the county of York, 
in the room of Robert Ward, Esq. who 
has accepted of the office of Auditor 
of His Majesty’s Civil List. 
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New Creation of Cardinals. 

There has been a new creation of 
cardinals. The Diario di Roma of 
the 12th ult. gives us the following 
addition of twelve to the sacred col- 
lege. His Holiness has raised eleven 
more ehurchmen to the purple, but he 
reserves their names in petfo :— 

Francis Bertazzoli, Bishop of Edessa, 

John Francis Falzacappa, Bishop of 
Ancona. 

Antonio Pallotta, Auditor-General of 
the Sacred Chamber. 

Francis Lerlupi, Auditor of the Sa. 
cred Rota. 
~ Charles Maria Pedicini, Secretary of 
the Propaganda. 

Louis Pandolf, Secretary of the Con. 
sulta. 
Fabricius Turriozzi, Assessor of the 
Holy and Universal Inquisition 

Hercules Dandini, Bishop of Osimo 
and Cingoli. 

Charles Odelaschi, Auditor of his 
Holiness and Archbishop of Ferrara. 

Antony Frosini, Prefect,of the Sacred 
Palaces, and Major Domo of his Ho- 
liness, 

Thomas Riario Sforza, Master of the 
Chamber to bis Holiness. 

Viviano Orfini, Deacon of the Sacred 
Chamber. 

The above list is entirely composed 
of Italians, and most of them make part 
of the Household of the Pope, or re- 
side in Rome in different offices of the 
Government. 

’ New Fasnions —Spring Prome- 
nade Costume.—A round dress of fine 
cambric or India muslin, trimmed round 
the border with three Vandyke flounces, 
set or plain, of musliu richly embroi- 
dered, and each point edged with nar- 
row lace of Urling’s manufacture. A 
mantle of pale Ceylon ruby, or of bright 
rose colour, is worn over this dress, 
with Capuchin hood and standing-up 
collar above; the mantle is lined 
throughout with figured sarcenet or 
gossamer satin of a lighter shade, or 
élse with white; but that also is 
figured, and’ generally the figures on 
the white ground correspond in colour 
with that of the mantle, which is edged 
all round with a fold of satin, of a mo- 
derate breadth, cut in bias, 

Evening Full Dress. — A dress of 
pink or celestial blue satin, trimmed 
round with a coquillage border of the 
same material, edged with fine blond ; 
and each shell headed with a rich orna- 
ment of white silk, wrought in a trefoil 
form; the border enclosed in rouleaur 
of pink satin. Corsage of satio, with 
stripes formed of white roulcaux. The 
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sleeves formed of falling ornaments, 
crosswise, and edged with blond; very 
short. Falling tucker of lace, of a 
Vandyke pattern. 

Morning Dress.— High dress of Cy- 
prus crape, of a pale lavender colour, 
fastened behind; from the throat, nine 
narrow bands of gros de Naples, bound 
with satin of the same colour, descend 
to the waist, confining the reversed 
plaiting that forms the front of the 
body ; from the shoulder, on each side, 
is atriple wave of satin piping, with 
small satin leaves with corded edges; 
the long sleeve easy: neat cuff, with 
wave trimming and leaves; the upper 
sleeve is rather long and very full, with 
bands to correspond with front; broad 
gros de Naples band, bound with satin, 
round the waist, fastened behind with 
a steel buckle ; three rows of minaret 
bells of yros de Naples, bound with 
satin, decorate the bottom of the dress, 
which is finished with a satin rouleauz. 
square collar of worked muslin, and 
worked muslin ruffles. 

Evening Dress. — Dress of white 
figured grus de Naples; frock front, 
without ornament, but rather full, and 
finished with a twisted rouleaux of 
ethereal blue and white satin; the 
sleeve short and full, and sct in a band 
of white satin; epaulette of white satin 
Vandykes, bound with blue; the lower 
half of the sleeve is surrounded with a 
lozenge trimming of white satin bound 
with blue; the bottom of the skirt has 
‘five double rouleaurs of blue and white 
satin, placed at equal distances, aud is 
finished with a white satin rouleauz ; 
long sash of blue and white gauze rib- 
bon; Sicilian scarf. 

April 23.—The Honourable Artillery 
Cowpany met on their ground in the 
City-road to celebrate the King’s Birth 
Day, on which a double royal salute 
was fired by the Artillery division, and 
a feu-de-joie by the battalion and 
yagers; they afterwards sat down to 
& sumptuous entertainment in the hall 
belonging to the Company. We were 
happy to observe that the band is very 
much improved, and does honour to this 
highly respectable corps, which has 
always been foremost in defending the 
liberties of the country against the 
meditated attacks of foreign invasion, 
as well as against the attempts of civil 
discord. 

On April 9th a Ballot was taken at 
the East India House, for the Election 
of Six Directors in the room of the 
Hon. Hugh Lindsay, John Morris, esq. 
Robert Campbell, esq., John Golds- 
borough Ravenshaw, esq., Josias Du 
Pre Alexander, esq., and Neil Benjamin 





Edmonstonc, esq., who go out by rota- 


tion. At six o'clock the glasses were 
closed and delivered to the Scrutineers, 
who reported at half past seven o’clock 
that the Election had fallen on William 
Stanley Clarke, esq., John Hudleston, 
esq., Richard Chicheley Plowden, esq. 
George Raikes, esq. George Aber- 
crombie Robinson, esq., and Jobn 


_ Thornhill, Esq. 


On April 8th came on the Election 
of the Governor and Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of Eugland for the year 
ensuing, when John Bowden, esq. was 
chosen Governor, and Cornelius Buller, 
esq. Deputy Governor; and yesterday 
came on the Election of Twenty-four 
Directors, when the following Gentle- 
men were chosen :— 

James Campbell, esq. 

William Cotton, esq. 

Timothy Abrabam Curtis, esq. 

Samuel Drewe, esq. 

George Dorrien, esq. 

William Haldimand, esq. 

Jeremiah Harman, esq. 

John Benjaman Heath, esq. 

Sumuel Hibbert, esq. 

Thomas Langley, esq. 

William Mauning, esq. 

William Mellish, esq. 

John Horsley Palmer, esq. 

James Pattison, jun. esq. 

John Henry Pelley, esq 

John Pearse, esq. 

Charles Pole, esq. 

John Rae Reid, esq. 

John Baker Richards, esq. 

Henry Smith, esq. 

Samuel Thornton, esq. 

William Ward, esq. 

Thomas Warre, jun. esq. 

Money Wigram, esq. 


The Rev. Dr. Maltby, Prebendary of 
Lincoln, and Vicar of Buckden with 
Holbeach, was, on Friday last, unani- 
mously elected Preacher to the Hon- 
ourable Society of Lincoln’s-inn,in the 
room of the Rev. Dr. Heber, preferred 
to the Bishopric of Calcutta. 

A number of cabriolets were launch- 
ed in London, on Wednesday, the King’s 
birth-day, for the accommodation of the 
public, to be driven by one horse; the 
fare to be two-thirds of the usual 
charges for hackney-coaches. 

Public Monument to Kemble—We 
are glad to find that it has been deter- 
mined, at a meeting of the admirers of 
the late Mr. Kemble, to erect a public 
Monument to his memory. The Earl 
of Aberdecu presided at the meeting, 
and among the names of the Commit- 
tee, we observe with pleasure the fol- 
lowing :—The Duke of Bedford, the 
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Duke of Devonshire, the Dake of Nor- 
thumberland, the Marquess of Hertford, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Holland, 
Mr. Canning, Sir C. Long, Sir J. Mac- 
kintosh, Sir C. Lawrence, R. Heber, 
esq. &c. &c. Such names constitute in 
themselves an hanoun, when they are 
thus associated in the grateful labour 
of commemorating departed talent. 
The monument is to be placed either 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral or Westminster 
Abbey. 

Opening of St. Bride's Church, Fleet 
Street —This most beautiful specimen 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s Architecture 
is opened for Divine Service, after hav- 
ing been closed nearly ten months, for 
the purpose of being repaired and 
beautified. All that remains to be done 
for the internal ornament of the church 
is a beautiful window for the altar, 
now in great forwardness by Mr. Muss, 
from Ruben’s Descent from the Cross, 
in the Cathedral of Antwerp. 

Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb.— 
The Anniversary Festival of this Insti- 
tution was held at the City of London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, when a 
company, consisting of about 300 indi- 
viduals of the highest respectability, 
sat down to a sumptuous entertainment, 
and in the absence of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Gloucester, who was 
prevented by indisposition attending 
the dinner, Sir Claudius Stephen Hun- 
ter, Bart, took theChair. In the course 
of the evening the children, the objects 
of the Institution, were conducted into 
the room, supporting the various arti- 
cles of handiwork (their own produc- 
tions), and marched round to slow mu- 
sick. The subscription was very liberal. 

A letter from Semlin, dated March 
2ist states, that a terrible conflagra- 
tion bas ravaged Constantinople and its 
suburbs. Turks arrived at Semlin re- 
port that the number of houses de- 
stroyed is between 30,000 and 40,000, 
and that the two great establishments 
of the cannon-foundery and marine 
arsenal at Tersana and Tophana, are 
both consumed. 

DREADFUL Fire aT CANTON. — 
Thirteen Thousand Houses Burnt. 
-— A most destructive fire began at 
Canton on the night of the 2nd of No- 
vember, at half-past nine o'clock, and 
continued till five on the morning of 
the 3rd; it began on the city wall, and 
spread its fury along the westward of 
the breach. The whole of the East 
India Company and European factories 
were destroyed; the re-building will 
cost 13 million dollars. The official 
return of houses burnt is 13,070, and 
500 Chinese killed. The quantity of 
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tea is 30,000 chests. The Company's 
loss is estimated at one million sterling. 
The loss of the natives and foreign 
traders Was very great, but European 
private property comparatively small, 
The Company’s treasure had been sent 
ov board their own ships. It is sup. 
posed it would take thirty years to re. 
store the place and trade to its former 
state, as the Hong merchants and na. 
tive traders had lost considerably, 
Woollens (Yorkshire), nankeens, and 
raw silk, were the principal articles 
burat. The fire began about a mile 
and a half from the factory, but the 
Chinese would not allow any houses to 
be pulled down, observing that it was . 
the will of God, consequently all the 
factories are consumed. 

Metropolitan Literary Institution. 
—The funds of the Surrey Institution, 
now closed, having been for a long 
time in a state of progressive decay, 
attempts were made during the last 
summer and autumn to remedy the evil, 
but without success. A few gentlemen, 
zealous in the cause of literature, con- 
ceiving that an Institution situated in 
the centre of the metropolis held out 
more promising attractions than one on 
the south side of Blackfriars-bridge, 
assembled at the York Hotel on the 
12th of February last, and laid the 
foundation of the Metropolitan Society, 
which is now proceeding with a steady 
pace to its complete establisment at 
No. 11, New Bridge-street. Besides 
the usual fare which other Institutions 
offer to the literary and reading public, 
there is here one peculiar feature which 
no other Institution possesses, namely, 
a room for conversation, where the 
Members of the Society may meet and 
enjoy an agreeable intercharge of 
thought on literary and scientific sub- 
jects. 

The relatives and trustees of the late 
Dr. Jenner, in conformity with his 
wishes, applied to Dr. Baron, of Glov- 
cester, to write the account of the life, 
and to arrange for publication the nu- 
merous manuscripts of that distinguish- 
ed character; and ail the documents 
in possession of the family are to be 
committed to Dr. Baron's care. From 
that gentleman, therefore, the pnblic 
may expect an authentic work, as 
speedily as his professional avocations 
will allow him to prepare for the press 
the ample and interesting materials 
with which he is to be furnished, toge- 
ther with those which he accumulated 
during a long and confidential inter- 
course with Dr. Jenner, and many of 
his most intimate friends. A Meeting 
of the Medical Gentlemen residing in 
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the County, took place at the King’s 
Head, on Saturday, for the purpose of 

moting measures to pay a public 
tribute of respect to the late Dr. Jen- 
ner, by erecting a Mouument to his 
Memory in or near this city. The li- 
berality with which the Profession 
have taken the lead in this affair re- 
flects the highest credit upon them; 
and when we consider the vast, the in- 
calculable benefits which the great dis- 
coverer of Vaccination has conferred 
upon the. whole human race, we are 
sure they will meet with the most am- 
ple support in their honourable under- 
taking. 

City of London School of Instruction 
and Education—The Anniversary of 
this Institution for giving to the Chil- 
dren of the Poor, in addition to the or- 
dinary education, instruction in trades 
and usefal arts, was held at the Lon- 
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don Tavern.. Upwards of 300 Gentle- 
men sat down todinner. The Duke of 
York in the Chair. Many of the Alder- 
men and of the Clergymen of the City 
of London were present. The Chil- 
dren of the Institution were conducted 
round the room bearing specimens of 
net-work, needle-work, &c. &c. The 
Report stated the quantity of shoes, 
suits of clothes, linen, nets, &c. made 
by the boys and girls, exceeding the 
quantity necessary for their own use, 
and the revenue derived from the sale. 
The boys had made for the purposes of 
sale 110 pairs of shoes, 36 suits of 
clothes, and had used 18 cwt. of twine 
and thread in the manufacture of nets 
for the royal navy, and the girle had 
made 138 gentlemen's shirts» Dona- 
tions to the amount of upwards of 5001, 
were abnounced, 


BIRTHS. 


SONS. 


The Countess of Euston, Grosvenor-place. 

The Lady of Edward A pplewhaite, esq. Lindley- 
Hall, Leicestershire 

The Countess of Denbigh, Woodchester Park 

Mrs. David Green, Milbank-row, Westminster 

The Lady of Daniel Sutton, jun. esq. Kensing- 


ton 
Mrs. Charles Telford, Dulwich 
we lady of the Rev. J. Edwin Lance, at 
me 


The Lady of Major Clayton, Ballyukey, County 
of Cork 

Lady Elizabeth Belgrave 

Tne Lady of H. B. Ward, esq. Mortimer-street, 
still-born 

The Lady of John Wynne, esq. Garthmeilie, 
County of Denbigh 

The Lady of the Rev, Daniel Boys, Vicar of 
Banenden, Kent 

The Lady of J. Pullman, esq. Parliament-place 


DAUGHTERS. 


The Lady of W. ye esq. Barbreck 

The Lady of Charles H. Batley, esq. Montague- 
street, Russell-square 

The Lady of Charles Pepys, esq. Queen Ann- 
street, Cavendish-square 

es of Henry Hoyle Oddie, jun. esq. Rus- 

-square 

The Countess of Denbigh, Woodchester Park 

The oe of T. B. Western, esq. Tattingstone 

The Lady of Captain Berkeley, of the Royal 

Pusileers, Molesworth-street, Dublin 


The Lady of the Rev. Thomas Tayler Marnhul 
County of Dorset 

The Lady of H. D. Lowndes, esq. Red Lion- 
square 

The Lady of George Trower, esq. Montague- 
place, Russel-square 

Mrs, Willis, Caroline-place, Mecklenburgh- 


square 

= Lady of William Compson, esq. Frederick- 
ace 

Mrs. T. W. Leech, Stockwell-place, Stockwell. 


MARRIAGES. 


Adams, Colonel, Great Ormond-street, to 
White, Miss Gabriel, Selborne, Hampshire 
ge, Joseph, esq. Hatton Garden, to 
son, Miss, Oxford -street 
Barring; William Bingham, esq. son of Alex- 
ander Barring, -. M.P. to 
Montague, Lady Harriet Mary, daughter of 
the late Earl of Sandwich 
Back, Mr. John, Stamford, to 
Mills, Miss Eliza, Stamford 
Lieut. Alfred, R. M. to 
iner, Miss Eleanor, Deal 
» John, esq., of the House of Commons, to 
men Miss Elizabeth, Ashton under Line, 
re 
» Captain, Charles H., of the R. M. to 
Clelland, Miss Ayr, North Britain 
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Barrington, the Hon. William Keppel, to 
Liddlell, Miss Jane Elizabeth 

Cook, William B, esq. Wheatley, Yorkshire, te 
Middleton, Miss Isabella Cecelia Viviana, 
Bebray Castle, Northumberland 

Crittal, Mr. Richard, jun. Wickham, Kent, to 
Pearce, Miss Mary, Newington Causeway 

Calvert, Charles, esq. M. P. to 
Rowley, Miss Jane, daughter of Sir Willtam 
Rowley, bart. M. P. Suffolk 

Duncan, Mr. Peter jun. Finsbury-square, to 
Martin, Miss Jemima, daughter of the late 
R. Martin, esq. of Ilford 

Dipnal, M. esq. of the Secretary's Office, Cus- 
toms, London, to 
Ward, Miss Anne, Liverpool 
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Du , the Right Hon. Lard, to 
Kennaird, the Hon. Miss 
Edmonds, Mr. L. jun., solicitor, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill, to 
Tucker, Miss Mary, of the same place 
Fenoulhet, James Lewis, esq. Hatton Garden, to 
eet Miss Elizabeth Anne, Totteridge 


ge ; 
a Henry Robert, esq. Captain in the 
' Lancers, to 


Davie, Miss, daughter of the late Sir John 
Davie, bart. 
Hey. Sir James Dalrymple, bart., Park-place, 
igtonshire, to 
Hathorn, Miss Ann, Brunswick-square 
Hunt, Rowland, esq., Boreatton Park, County 
of Salop, to 
Lioyd, Miss Mary, Stone-House, Shrewsbury. 
Jarvis, Thomae, esq. of his Majesty's Regiment 
of Carabineers, to 
Vereker, Miss Julia, eldest daughter of J. 
Vereker, esq. 
Lindsey, Captain James, of the Grenadier 
Guard 


8, to 
Trotter, Miss Ann, Grosvenor-street 
Lesiie, James Edmund, esq. son of J. Leslie 
esq. Leslie-hall, county of Antrim, to 
Sarah youngest daughter of the Right Rev. 
Bishop of Sandford, Edinburgh. 
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MM’ Lean, Mr. Ha et, to 
Brewis, Miss , Walworth 
Murray, Capt. William, of Hon, East India 
s Service, to 


ce, 
Campbell, Mrs. widew of Col. Cam 
Ballach ae 


re 
Petre, Rt. Hon, Lord William, to 


Howard, Miss Agnes, Corby. 
county ot Cumberiand” Srv rete 


Patten, James, Hatton Garden, to 

_ Schofield, an ary, Pentonville 

Smith, Rev. ries E., Otterden, Kent, to 
French, Miss Henrietta, Bow 


’ Sims; John M. D. Cavendish-square, to 


Dillivyne, Miss Lydia, Higham Lodge, Wal. 
Semple, tee J Halls, ! f 

am ,t v. James s, late of Gra 

Suffolk, to = 


Croft, Miss Eliza Anne, Worle, Somerset 
Torlesse, Rev. Charles M. of Trinity College 
Cambridge, to 
Gurney, Miss Catherine eldest daughter of 
E. Wakefield, esq. . 
Turnley, Henry, esq. America-square, to 
Hoffman, Miss Mary, Bishopgate-street 
Vane, Francis Fletcher, esq. St. Leonard's. 
lodge, Horsham, to 
Beauclerk, Miss Diana, by special license 


DEATHS. 


Abdy, Rev. W. Jarvis, St. John’s Rectory, 
Southwark, 68. 

Broadrick, Mrs. Sarah, wife of G, Broadrick, 
esq. Fenningly park, county of York.—Baines, 
Mrs. Leyton, fea , 93.—Beachcroft, Matthew, 
esq. late lieut. col. light horse volunteer, Queen- 
hithe,64.— Bathurst, lady of the Right. Rev. 
Bishop of Norwich, Great Malvern, Worces- 

‘tershire.—Brooks, Mr. Harvey, Great Portman- 
place, me 32.—Benson, Mr. W. Kew 


ge, Ol. 

Chisholme, Charles, esq. of Chisholme, county 
of Roxburgh, 40.— Christian, Edward, esq. 
Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely. — Cook, Mrs. 
Harriet, wife of T. V. Cook, esq. Hertford-st. 
May-fair, 51. — Charlton, John Samuel, esq. 
Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 85. — Chandles, 
Thomas, esq. Dorset-square, 63. 

Devereux, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Price De- 
vereux, esq, Brynglass, Moutgomeryshire.— 
Dimsdale, Thomas, esq. Charlotte-street, Port- 
land-place, 65.—Dumouriez, General, Henley 
on Thames.—Dodgson, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Robert Dodgson, Upper Clapton. 

Eamer Sir John, Bedford-square, Brighton, 


74. 

Fishwick, Edward, esq. New-inn, 78.—Fyler, 
Mrs. Mary, wife of J.C. Fyler, esq. Burwood- 
park, Surrey. 

Geldart, Joseph, Norwich, one of the Society 
of Friends.—Goodwin, Mrs. relict of the late 
G. Goodwin, esq. of the Inner Temple, Lon- 
don.—Gray, Mrs. Susannah Maria, wife of Ma- 
jor Lottus, Gray Cliff Lodge, Sidmouth.— 
Goodenough, Miss Mary Anne, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. W. Goodenough, rector of Mareham 
le Fen, Lincolnshire.—Gronhe, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles Graeme, esq. Dean House, 
A eng a Sir George, bart. Saville 

w. 
Herringham, Mrs. Anne, relict of the Rev. 
‘W. Herringham, Borle mee a 
Miss Mariamoe, eldest daughter of W. Hedger, 
esq.—Harrington, George, esq. St. Michaels- 
place, Brompton, 43.—Hill, Mrs. Mary, relict of 
the late Almon Hill, Snaresbrook, Essex. — 
Horton, Eusebius, esq. Catton, Derbyshire, 76. 
—Harden, Mrs, Maria, wife of the Rev. E. 
Harden, Croydon, 24. 

Jones, M. Jenkins, Bedfordbury, 61.—John- 
stone, Capt. James, R. N. Chapel-plaee, Caven- 
dish-square. 


Le Mesurier, Frederick, esq. formerly his 
Majesty's Vice Consul at Havre de Grace, Ho- 
nitonsclist, Devonshire, 42.— Latter, Major Bar. 
rer of the 13th Regt. Native Infantry, Bengal 
—Lane, Mrs. Margaret, wife of Mr. Richard 
Lane, Old Burlington-street.—Lovell, Robert, 
M. D. Begbrook, near Bristol.—Long, Samad, 
esq. Bassetere, Saint Kits. — Lowndes, Mrs, 
Sarah, wife of H. D. Lowndes, esq. Red Lion 
— 23.— Labalmondiere, esq. Pultney-st 

a . 

Merry, Mrs. Margaret, Wimpole - street. — 
Mirehouse, John, esq. Brownslade, county of 
Pembroke. — Morgan, Jonathan Stuart, esq. 
son of Jonathan Morgan, Circus, Bath—Man- 
sel, Rev. W. J. Ellesborough, Bucks.—Madg. 
shon, Mr. Robert, Bethel ten, East-street, 
Kent-road, 83,—Morel, W. Richard, esq, sur- 
geon, Pimlico. 

Owen, Lady, widow of the former Sir Hugh 
Owen, Portman-square. 

Perkins, Joseph, esq. Token-house-yard,— 
Peacock, Mr. W. H, Air-street, Piccadilly, 21.— 

Mary, infant daughter of Lord G. Quin. 

Raikes, Miss Charlotte Sarah, eldest daugh- 
ter of J. Raikes, esq. Portland-place, ¥.— 
Rising, Mr. Charles, Alborough, Norfolk, 37. 
—Reeves, Mrs, Sears, Dale-house, Kensington, 
69. — Roberts, Mrs. Elizabeth, Bryanston- 

Simpson, Robert, esq. York-place, Kingsland 
road, 67.—Stevens, James, esq. Drace, Dorset. 
—Stephenson, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Simoa 
Stephenson, esq. Great-queen-street, Westmin- 
ster.—Steele, Robert, esq. Abresford, Hants. 

Taylor, Mrs. eldest daughter of Henry Whi- 
ting, ~—. of the Bank of England, Willow- 
wharf, Banksidé, 22.—Thompson, Miss Mar}, 
second daughter of C. A. Thompson, Maw- 
son-house, Chiswick, Middlesex.— 

John, esq. Staines, 79.—Tower, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
ee of the late C. ower, esq. of Weald-hall, 
ssex. 

Wilkinson, Mrs. Esther, wife of W. A. Wil- 
kinson, esq. Hackney, — Wells, Mr. William, 
Meyrick, eldest son of N, Wells, esq. Pierce 
field, 19.—Winchester, Mrs. Sarah Maria, wile 
of Mr. William Winchester, Gerard-strett, 
Soho, 30.—Worthy, Mr. Benjamin, Nelson-ter- 
race, Stoke-New , 68.—Woodcock, Mn. 
Ann, wife of Charles Woodcock, esq. Wadden, 

Surrey. 

Young, Miss Louisa, High Onger, Esse. 
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The Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
GUARDIANS for the PROTECTION 
of TRADE by Circulars has informed 
the Members thereof, that a person 
calling himself sometimes 

Tuomas WILSON, and sometimes 

Joun JOuNSON, is in the habit of 
obtaining Money under the false pre- 
tence that be is a Clerk in the house 
of Messrs. Down, Thornton, and Co. 
Bankers, (Sir Peter Pole and Co.)—and 
that he answers the description of 
_Jjoun Wray, 
before mentioned as obtaining Money 
under the pretence of being Clerk to 
Messrs, Dorrien, Magens, and Co. 
Bankers, of Finch Lane, from whose 
service he had been long before dis- 


charged. 

He is about five feet ten inches high, 
and appears to be thirty-five or thirty 
six years of age,—is good looking and 
full and broad about the shoulders ; 


LIST OF 


William Glossage, of Leamington 
Priors, Warwickshire, Chemist and 
Druggist ; for a portable alarum, to be 
attached to, and detached from clocks 
and watches, and which may be regu- 
lated to take effect at any given period 
oftime. Dated Feb. 11, 1823, 

Nathaniel Partridge, of Bowbridge, 
near Stroud, Glocestershire, Dyer; 
for improvements in the setting or 
fixing of steam-boilers, or other coppers, 
by which a considerable saving of fuel 
will be effected, and the smoke more 
wes consumed. Dated Feb. 14, 
Thomas Fuller, of Bath, Somerset- 
shire, coach builder ; for an improve- 
ment in the construction of shafts, and 
the mode of attaching them to twe 
= carriages. Dated Feb. 18. 
1823. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


and his dress was a black coat and 
waistcoat, dark trowsers, and boots. 
And | am directed to inform you, 
that the Persons undernamed, or using 
the firms of 
-W. H. Smitm, and Co., Merchant, 
76, London Wall, 
H. Rosenaera, Merchant, 4, To- 
kenhouse Yard, Lothbury, 
Joun Fisu, Merchant, 8, Sherborn 
Lane, Lombard Street, and 
Witiiam Lewis, Commission Agent, 
3, Providence Street, Westmorland 
Place, City Road, are connected with 
J. AVANN, and Co. General Factors, 
Il, Little Carter Lane,. St. Paul's, and 
with 
RicuarD Coster, 4, Staining Lane, 
so frequently mentioned ; and that 
FRANCIS HARTWELL, now resides 
asa Wholesale Druggist, at 6, Swan 
Lane, Upper Thames Street, and at 
Walworth. 


PATENTS. 


Philip Chell, of Earle’s Court, Ken- 
sington, Middlesex, engineer; for 
certain improvements on machinery for 
drawing, and spinning hemp, flax, and 
waste silk. Dated Feb. 18, 1823. 

Thomas Bury, of Salford, Manches- 
ter, Lancashire, Dyer; for improve- 
ments in dying, or producing a perma- 
nent nankeen colour on cotton, wool, 
skein-yarn, and certain other articles. 
Dated Feb. 18, 1823. 

Francis Deakin, of Birmingham, 
Warwickshire, sword-maker; for im- 
provements to piano-fortes and other 
stringed instruments. Dated Feb. 18, 
1823. 

William Church, of Nelaon Square, 
Surrey, Gentleman; for an improved 
apparatus for printing, to be used by 
-type, block, or plate printers. Dated 
Feb. 18, 1823. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Friday, April 25. 


Cotton.—The demand for cotton 
continues directed to the East India 
descriptions, which may be purchased 
at pricesa shadé lower ; the sales since 
our last consist of— 

100 Pernams. . 11d.a11]}d.inbond. 

1000 Surats.... 53d afd. 

350 Bengals... 5d. a @d. 

Sucar.—The Sugar market remained 
in a very languid state till yesterday, 
when the request revived very consi- 
derably, and the prices obtained were 
6d, a 1s. per cwt. higher : the demand 
is particularly directed to the low brown 
descriptions for refining, owing, no doubt, 
to the brisk demand for low goods. 

in the Refined market there has been 
a very extensive request for all de- 
scriptions of lumps and loaves; and 
such has been the very great anxiety 
to purchase, that the prices are fully 2s. 
per cwt. higher; for lumps for packing 
89s.—Molasses are 27s. 6d,—brisk. 

Foreign Sugars are more enquired 
after, but there are very few parcels on 
sale. The Sugars of the late India- 
House sale are at a premium of ls.a 2s. 
per cwt. 

Havannah yellow Sugars have been 
much enquired atter, and an advance 
of 2s. per cwt. has been offered frecly 
for the few parcels on sale. 

Correr.—Early in the week Coffee 
sold ratber lower, with the exception 
of good and fine ordinary clean Jamaica, 
which descriptions are scarce, and rate 
high; all the other qualities are in 
limited demand; at the public sale 
yesterday, 325 casks, chiefly Demerara 
and Berbice Coffee, a very small pro- 
portion: could be disposed of, nearly 
the whole was withdrawn, at the pre- 
vious currency: it was, however, re- 
ported that a considerable proportion 
‘was taken after the sale, and at full 
prices, 

The public sale this forenoon con- 
sisted of 135 casks 488 bags British 
Plantation, 115 bags Foreign; the 
whole sold, the good and fine ordinary 
Demerara and Berbice at a small reduc- 
tion: all others at the previous prices: 
the fine ordinary 113s. a 116s. sold par- 
ticularly low; two lots Jamaica sold, 
ordinary middling 117s., fine ordinary 
108s. Gd.; damaged St. Domingo 99s. 
a 10ls.; fine ordinary Havannah 113s. 
Generally the Coffee market is heavy, 
and from 1s. a@ 2s. lower than on Friday 
last. 


Corn —The importations of Grain 
this week are considerable. Wheat 
continues in good demand this morning 
at advancing prices.—Barley is also 
higher.—The arrivals of Oats are ex- 
tensive; yet such is the demand, that 
there is a very brisk market to-day, and 
the prices are a shade higher.—Beans 
and Peas continues in good request, at 
the previous currency. 

There is great improvement in the 
prices of Corn; the supplies of wheat 
to the neighbouring markets having: 
for several weeks materially fallen off, 
and there being few arrivals here, and 
extensive buyers from the country, 
Wheat was in brisk demand at an ad- 
vance of fally 5s. per quarter.—Flour 
was 5s. per sack higher.—Oats were 
brisk at the improvement of 2s. per 
quarter.— Rye was 3s. per quarter 
higher.—Beans advanced 2s. and Grey 
Peas 2s. to 3s. per quarter.—Barley 
met a heavy sale, in consequence of 
considerable arrivals. 

FruiIt.—There is no material alte. 
ration this week, the demand generally 
is rather limited. 

Topacco.—About 200 hhds, Ken- 
tucky Leaf have been sold at 2id. 
a 4d. per lb.; some small parcels of 
very fine Virginia for France at 7d.a 
71d. and about 40 hhds. for Dublin at 
63d. a 9d. per Ib. 

PIMENTO.—By public sale on Tues- 
day, 89 bags Pimento sold at lower 
rates, middling quality 103d. a 108d. 

INDIGO.—There is litttle alteration 
in the prices since the India House 
sale; in some instances an advance of 
3d. and 4d. per Ib. has been obtained, 
but the improvement cannot generally 
be realised. 

Rum, BRANDY, aud HoLianps.— 
The Rum market continues in the same 
nominal state as lately reported, very 
few sales ef cted, and the former 
prices coula aot be obtained.—The 
best marks of brandy may be purchas- 
ei on board at 2s, 11d—In Geneva 
there is little alteration. 

TALLow.—The Tallow market con- 
tinues heavy; yellow candle here 33s. 
a 33s.34.; for arrival 34s. 6d. a 3585 
the latter the nearest price, 

SILK.— The fine Silks have sold 
about 5 per cent., the coarse from 12 


to 15 per cent. lower than the last 
sale, 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From SATURDAY, MARCH 15, to SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1823. 
Extracted. from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis, 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


W. Barrett, Cardiff, inn-keeper, from April 1 to 
April 16 

W. Brown, Barton-upon-H umber, Lincolnshire 
nurseryman, from March 22to March 31. 

J. H. Sampson, Sculeoates, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant, from March 22 to March 31, 

A. Thomson, Liverpool, merchant, from April 1, 
to April 12. 


T. Welch, Great Tower-street, wine and spirit 
merehant, from April 5 to April 19. 

J. Slade, Tottenham-court-road, butcher, from 
April 12 to April 22. 

S. Atkins, Great Portland-street, chemist, frem 
April 5 to April 22. 


BANRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


W. Armstrong, Arundel-street, Strand, tailor. 

J. Wych, Ashton-under-Line, Lancashire, tim- 
ber-merchant. 

J. Isherwood, Wortley, Yorkshire, cloth-manu- 
facturer. 

J. Brown, army-clothier. 

W. Armstrong, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, auctioneer, 


W. Jones, Handsworth, Staffordshire, farmer. 

W. Stephens, late of Oxford, liquor-merehant. 

J. Banting, of the Cottage, Pine Apple Bar, 
Edgware-road, carpenter. 

G, L, Whatley, Cheltenham, money-scrivener. ° 

T. R.Gregg, Deal, apothecary. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Alderson, J. K. Norwich, plumher. (Tilbury, 
Falcon-street, Aldersgate-street. 

Barker, J.Crane-court, Fleet-street, shoe-factor 
(Duncombe, Lyon’s-inn, 

Bird, J. and H. Poultry, jewellers. (Kearsey 
and Spurr, Lothbury. 

Barry, M. Minories, chart-seller. Thomas, Fen- 
court, Fenchurch-street. 

Butler, E. Alcester, Warwickshire, fellmonger. 
(Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkener, Bed- 
ford-row. 

Berthoud, H. jun. Regent’s-quadrant, Picca- 
‘dilly, bookseller. (Jones and Bland, Great 
Marylebone-street. 

Brown, W.. Cannock, Staffordshire, miller, 
(Hunt, Surrey-street, Strand. 

Brant, C, Jermyn-street, watch-maker. (Jones 
and Bland, Great Marylebone-street. 

Bignell, W. Colchester-street, Savage-gardens, 
wine-merchant. (Pasmore, Warnford-court, 
Throgmorton-strect. 

Bedford, R. St. Martin’s-le-Grand, plumber. 
(Young and Thompson, Charlotte-row, Man- 
sion-house, 

Crawford, T. Liverpool, ship-chandler. (Row- 
linson, Liverpool. 

Cout, R. and W. Hay, Leeds,dyer. (few, Ash- 
more, and Hamilton, Henrietta-street, Covent 
garden. 

Carpenter, J. Wellington, Somersetshire, ban- 
ker. (Pearson, Pump-court, ‘Temple. 

Colvin, J. Abchurch-lane,merchant. (Lane and 
Bennett, Lawrence-Pountney-place. 

Crowther, W. Charles-street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital,coach-maker. (Mayhew, Chancery-lane. 

Cock, W. and G. Canterbury, wine-merchants. 
(Brundrett, Spinks, and Reddish, Temple. 

Clements, F. Norwich, coach-maker. (Pugh, 
Barnard-street, Russell-square, 

Cunningham, J. Birmingham, linen-draper. 
(Walker, Lincoln’s-inn fields. 

Clement, J.T. Winchester House, Broad-street, 
insurance-broker. (Wadeson, Austin-friars. 

Dickinson,S. Great Driffield, Yorkshire, money- 
serivener, (Chilton, Chancery-lane. 

Darbon, S. Marylebone-street, Golden-square, 
wine-cooper. (Walls, Lower Thornaugh-st. 

Bedford-square. 

Dicken, J. Burstem, Stafford, hatter. (Walford, 
Gray’s-inn. 

Evans, H. P. Birmingham, broker. (Walker, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and Exchequer Office, 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Fredricks, F. Crickhowell, Breconshire, banker. 
(Jenkins, James, and Abbott, New-inn. 

Flack, R. Shepherd-street, Oxford street, cabi- 
net-maker. (Timbrell and Roberts, Maccles- 
field-street, Soho. 

Freelove, W. Brighthelmstone, grocer. (Faith. 
full, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 

Frost, J. Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer 
(Thomas, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 

Graham, D. Lothbury, cotton-wanufacturer. 
(Lawledge, Temple Chambers, Fleet-street. 


Green, J. and J. Warminster, brewers. (Nether- 
soles and Barron, Essex-street, Strand. 

Grant, J.G. Oxford, bookseller. (Pownall, Fair- 
thorne, and Lofty, Old Jewry. 

Gooch, W. Harlow, Essex, wine-merchant. (Wil- 
liams, Lord Mayor's Court-office, Royal Ex- 
change. 

Garnon, J. H. Newgate-street, silversmith. 
(Ashton, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street. 

Gunston, W. and D. St. John-street, Clerken- 
well, cheesemongers. (Holme, Frampton, and 
Loftus, New-inn. 

Holt, T. Arnold, Nottingham. (Faller and Salt- 
well, Carlton-chambers, Regent-street. 

Huntington, 'T. late of Gilsland, Cumberland, 
vietualler. (Addison, Verulam - buildings, 
Gray’s-inn. 

Hodgson, S. Dover-street, Piccadilly, hotel- 
keeper. (Cole, Furnival’s-inn 

Hellicar, J. Andover, Hampshire, linen draper. 
(Walker, Rankin, and Richards, Basinghall- 
street. 

Hill, B. Bath, furniture-broker. (Nethersoles 
and Barron, Essex-street, Strand, 

Hamilton, W. J.W.& F’G. New City-chambers, 
and J.H.Ridsdale, Leeds, merchants. (Druace 
and Son, Billiter-square. 

Hopkins, J. jun. Cholsey, Berkshire, farmer. 
(Vandercom & Comyn, Bush-lane, Cannon-st. 

Henzell, E. W. White Lion wharf, Upper 
Thames-street, corn-dealer.(Tomlinson, Ben - 
nel, and Cooper, Copthall-court. 

Holmes, B. Thrum-hall, Yorkshire, merehant. 
(Walker, Exchequer-oftice, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Hayward, J. W. Bread-street, Cheapside, coal- 
merchant. (Grimaldi and Stables, Copthall. 
court, Throgmorton-street. 

Hewitt, H. Princes-street, Drury-lane, printer. 
(Farris, Surrey-street, Strand. 

Isaacs, J.Chatham, slopseller. (E. Isaacs, Bury- 
street, Saint Mary-Axe. 

Jackson, J. Holborn-hill, wine-merchant, (Pike, 
New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

Johnson, B. Cherry Trees, Worcestershire, 
farmer. (Fuller and Saltwell, Carlton-cham- 
bers, Regent-street. 

Jones, D. Brighthelmstone,stone-mason, (Sow- 
ton, Gray’s-inn, 

Lloyd, T. Ross, Hereford, grocer. (Bridges and 
Quilter, Red Lion-square. 

Lyney, R. Fore-street, Limehouse, coal-mer- 
chant. (Baker, Nicholas-lane, Lomboard-st, 

Levitt, Q. Kingston - upon- Hull, merchant. 
(Scholetield, Hull, 

Mundell, J. Liverpool, draper. (Lowe, South- 
ampton buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Morris, J. late of Whistones, Claines, Worces- 
tershire, carpenter. (J. Piatt, New-Boswell- 
court, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Moss, C. Cheltenham, fishmonger. (King and 
Son, Castle-street, Holborn, 

Mitchell, W. Wanstead, Essex, butcher. (Amory 
and Cole, Throgmorton- street. 

Maxfield, T. Salisbury, Wilts, linen-draper. 
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Jermyn, Daniel, G 
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(Walker, Rankin, and Richards, Basinghall- 


street. 
Newman, G. Kingsdown, Wiltshire, victualler. 
(Frowd and Rose, Serle-street, Lincoln's-inn. 
Neste, D. S. Uxbridge, brewer. (Gale, Ba- 


ghall-street. 

Newhouse, R. Huddersfield, plumber. (Stocker 
and Dawson, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Oliver, J. Broad-street, Golden-square, woollen- 
draper. (Barrow and Vincent, Basinghall- 
street. 

Petit, R. College-hill, London, packer. (Knight 
a , Basinghall-street. 

Pratt, Archer-street, Westminster, iron- 
founder. (Sbuter, Milbank-street, Westmin- 


ster. 

Powel, J. and T. Bristol, malsters, (Poole and 
Greenfield, Gray’s- inn-square. 

Piper, W. Hammersmith, barge-bullder. (Up- 
stone.and Carlon, Charles-street, Middlesex 
Hospital. 

Purley, J. Old Kent-road, Surrey, egg-sales- 
man. (Wise, Red Lion-street, Wapping. 

Rigby, A. T. Liverpool, porter-dealer. Steel, 

ueen-street, Cheapside. 

Smith, J. Newbury, Berkshire, baker. (Ash- 
field and Wriget, ‘Tokenhouse-yard. 

Squire, J. Kendal, watchmaker. (Addison, 

erulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 

Smallwood, T. late of Drayton in Hales, Shrop- 
shire, banker. (Rosser and Co. Bartlett's 
buildings. 

Sage, G. W. Walcot, Somersetshire, timber- 
merchant. (Poole, and Greenfield, Gray's-inn- 
square, 





Dividends. 





{Arrin, 


Scott, S. and W., and J. Smith, Ashford, Kent 
grocers, (Osbaldeston and Murray, London.’ 
street, Fenchurch-street. 

Omith, J. Bath, grocer. (Woodhouse, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple. 

Southbrook, E. C. Covent-gardenthambers 
merchant. (Smith and Weir, Austin-friars. | 

Shields, A. W. St. John-street, cheesemonger 
(Warrand, Mark-lane. ‘ 

Sinclair, J. Bow-lane, Cheapside, warehonse. 
man. (Abbot, Chancery-lane. 

Shirreff, M. A. Duke-street, St. James's, dregs. 
maker. (Rice, Jermyn-street, Piccadilly, 

Sowden, J. jun., Wakefield, York, corn-factor, 
(Lake, Cateaton street. 

Tee, J. Hamsworth, Yorkshire, shopkeeper, 
(Bartlett, Bartholemew-close. 

Taylor, J. Leominster, skinner. (Stevenson and 

icknell, New-sq. Lincoln’s-inn. 

Tabberner, S, City-road, linen-draper, (Green, 
Pope’s-head-alley, Cornhill. 

Tucker, W. H. High-holborn, window-glass. 
cutter. (Howell, Hatton-garden. 

White, G. Cherry Garden-street, Bermondsey, 
shipwright. (Jackson, Garden-court, Temple, 

Whiddon, J, Exeter, grocer. (Collet and 0., 
Chancery-lane. 

Walker, J. Great Smith-street, Westminster, 
carpenter. (Hannam, Piazza-chambers, Co. 
vent-garden. 

Watson, A. Warwick-place, Bedford-street, 
Bedford-row, carpet-dealer. (Richardson, 
Church-row, Stepney. 

Wood, B. Liverpool, mathematical instrument. 
maker. (Rowlinson, Watling-strect. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Austin, G. Long-acre, coach-plater, May 10. 
om - and T. C.Noble, Bristol, linen-drapers , 
ay 5. 

Atkins, R. N. Portsea, grocer, April 30. 

Baker, Wand N. Portsea, grocer, Apri) 21. 

Barratt, A. N rt Pagnal, Buckinghamshire, 
farmer, April 12. 

Brammall, G. Sheffield, merchant, April 19. 

Butcher, W. Sutton-Ashtield, Nottinghamshire, 
mercer, April 30. 

Butcher,J. Alphamstone, Essex, malster, May 7. 

Bourne, 8S. Leek, Staffordshire, ironmonger, 
April 21. 

Curwen, J, Great Eastcheap, tea-broker, April 5. 

Colbeck, ‘T. of West-house, Fewston ; W. Ellis, 
of Castlefield, Bingley; J. Wilks, sen. of 
Burley, Otley ; W. Holdsworth, of Bradford, 
and J. Holdsworth, of Morley, Batley, York- 
shire, flax-spinners, June 28. 

Cleugh, J. and R. Cleugh, Leadenhall-street, 
wholesale linen-draper, May 16. 

Cumberlege, J. George-yard, Lombard-street, 
merchant, April 29. 

Craig, J. High Holborn, linen-draper, April 19. 

Dunnett, D. Norwich, veterinary surgeon, April 
10. 

Dickenson, Liverpool, merchant, May 1. 

nd, M. LUkinstone, Derbyshire, butcher, 
ay 14. 

Raswend, J. Liverpool, haberdasher, April 25. 

Evans, J. Wapping, linen-draper, April 19. 

Edmonds, N. Parliament-street, hatter, April 5. 

Enock, J, Birmingham, brush-maker, April 29. 

Essex, W. Paddington, whartinger, April 19. 

Foot, B. Gracechurch-street, tavern-keeper, 
April 19. 

Fox, J. Runcorn, Cheshire, grocer, April 21. 

Foster, T. and E. S. Foster, Yalding, Kent, 
malster, April 12. 

Griffiths, T. High-row, Knightsbirdge, plumber, 


April 8. 

Gilsthorp, J. Molineux-street, Mary-le-bone, 
earpenter, A 22. 

Heseltine, B. Kingston upon Hull, merchant, 


April 
Healey, John, Sols-row, Hampstead, road-recti- 
fier Ma 


, 3. 
Henrichs Uiriek, Antony, Jeffries-square, mer- 
chant, May 3. 
Hargreaves, Samuel, Liverpool, woollen-dra- 
poe Se 2 
Holmes, J. Portsmouth, corn-merchant, April 30. 
Jeffreis, G. New Bond-street, jeweller, April 19. 
Johnson, B. J. Houndsditeh, cabinet-maker, 
April 29. 
Jackson, T. and W. Jackson, Liverpool, mer- 
chant, May 5. 






at Yarmouth, Norfolk, mer- 


Living, H. J.S. Downes, and J. Living, Great 
Prescot-street, Goodman's fields, merchants, 
April 22, 

Mason, C. Birmingham, druggist, May 2. 

Morgan, C. Bishopsgate-street Within, wine 
merchant, Aprfl 26. 

Martindale, B., and E, Fitch, late of St. James's. 
street, wine-merchant, May 3. 

Masson, W. New Court, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
merchant, April 29. 

Mills, O. Warwick, and of Leamington, wine. 
merchant, April 26. 

Oliver, J. R. Blackhe ath, mariner, April 29. 

Pile, M. jun. Sidmouth, Devonshire, cabinet- 
maker, April 25. 

Powell, H. J. Uxbridge, builder, April 26. 

Roxby, Robert, Benton, Arbour-square, Com- 

mercial-road, merchant, May 3, 

Reeves, D. Wardour-atreet, grocer, April 15, 

Ramsden, W. Leeds, victualler, April 26, 

— S. late of Liverpool, merchant, April, 


Russell, H. and R. Bruce, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Charing-cross, cabinet-makers, April 19. 

Ryley, Birmingham, spoon-maker, May 2. 

Rawlings, John, and John Evans, Leicester- 
oem, tajlors, May 3. 

Rodd, C. W. Broad-way, Worcestershire, 
malster, April 22. 

oa. R. Humberton, Yorkshire, dealer, April 


Smith, J. S. Brighthelmston, druggist, April 19. 
Sill, J. High-street, Shadwell, cheesemonger, 


May 3. 

Sifton, P. and J. Sifton, Blackburn, Lancashire, 
cotton-manufacturers, May 17. 

Simpson, J. Kingston upon Hull, oil-merchant, 
April 19. 

Sherwin, W. 'T. Paternoster-row, bookseller, 
April 26. 

Strickland, J. sen. and J. Strickland jun. New- 
gate-market, cheese-mongers, May3. 

Stoker, J. Doncaster, tin-man, April 25. 

Thomas D, London-street, Greenwich, china 
and glassman, May 17. 

Troubridge, J. Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, stock- 
ing-manufaeturer, May 5. 

Taylor, J. Sheftield, merchant, April 18. 

‘Troughton, B. sen. and J. Troughton, Wood. 
street, silkmen, April 26. 

Urgaberh W. Sion College Gardens, merchant, 

ay 3. 


i 
White, S. U. Edingley, Cotton Mill, Notting: 
hamshire, cotton-spinner, April 21. 
a . jun. Abington, Berksbire, grocer, 
April 19. ; 
Walden, J. and M. Hackney, butchers, April !% 
Westlake, J. Moretonhampstead Devonshilt 





VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, THERMOMRBTER, &c. AT NINE o'CLOCK, A. M. 


From Marca 25, to Apait 26, 1823. 


By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, CoansiLs. 


Wind \Obser. 
253220 36 | E. |Cldy. 
| ’ 


Bar Ther | 


5/2903; 48 





26,30°12) 40 |N.E. |Ditto 6/2933) 41 
972992) 42 | N.E.|Foggy| 7/2961] 45 
23.2994 39 | EB. (Cldy. | 82977) 42 
29,29°98 4l BE. (Ditto | 9/2973) 49 
303010; 44 | W. |Fair 1030713) 46 
31/30°04, 43 | W. (Ditto 11)31-13) 45 
1/2909) 44 | S.W. |Ditto 12)30-11) 44 
2\29°67, 48 | S.W. (Ditto 13/3002) 40 
3)2972 44 | W. |Cldy. 14|30°03) 41 
42934, 48 | W. [Ditto 15/3097) 44 


OO 


W ind, Obser. |) a 
S.W. \Rain 





16)30°17| 48 


N. | |Cldy. |/17/29-81| 54 
N. (Rain |1812954! 45 
N.E. [Fair |\19/99°42 41 
N_E. |Ditto | 20/9974 38 
K. [Fair | 21/2986, 45 
E. {Ditto | 22]2973) 46 
N.E. ‘Ditto | 2319933! 45 
NE. \Ditto |24l99-45! 44 
N.E. Ditto (2512981) 49 
E. Ditto }}26129°63 


| 3.W. 


' Ww A 


Bar. Ther. Wiad. Odser. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


NW. 


N 


wi 
B= 


DZ 


’ 
. 
. 


E. 
Ww. 
S.E. 


=: 


Vv. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Rain 
Fair 

Ditto 
Rain 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &c, 
MaArcu 15, 1823. 


























Per | Div. per 
Share. Ana. | 
Canals. S.| £. 8. d, Bridges. 
Ashton and Oldham 125 WO PB SemENGOee .ccccccccscos: 
Barbesley i ...cccccccces 200 12 SD RETO. cccccccecccs 
Birmingham (divided) ... | 600 24 erry 
Bolton aud Bury ........ 105 5 Vauxhall ......ccescsees 
Brecknock and Abergav,| 80 4 Wc cascctecdueds 
Carlisle. ..cccccccccccece _ — Water-works. 
GhetberGels ..cccccccvecs 120 8 sted ebadbeneeas 
Coventry ..cccccccccsecs 1040 44 &3 |} East London............ 
Cromford .......ccccceee 270 14 Grand Junction.......... 
CHOPGOR. og ccvcccccscece 3 3 _ DEE Shs kamaseoveoeesase 
MEN Geeaderdsevessunsd 140 6 |} London Bridge .......... 
OM s cccccesceccesecs 63 3 \} South London .......... 
Ellesmere and Chester... | 62 3 \| West Middlesex......... 
BONO. ci cctpocedsaces 1000 58 York Buildings ... ..... 
Forth and Clyde ........ 480 20 Insurances. 
Grand Junction ......... 242 10 RE, wv cnvdeceeess cess 
jrand Surrey........-+. 50 3 AQIS oc cccvccccccccccses 
Grand Union............ 18 10 — a rere ecccecs 
Grand Western.......... 4 — Birmingham Fire ....... 
MED ci canscceesees 145 8 DEE occcctesecseceoes 
Hereford and Gloucester... — — CUED ccbetscccascccoss 
Di Acaenecesesees 26.10 1 PR cececeveeseneseets 
Leeds and Liverpool ..... 374 12 BUSOPTRR cccccceccccces 
cp edseacdedsses 295 13 BE ss cdecgeccetesosns 
Leicester & Northampton | 72 4 EY sicidecccpecsens 
Loughborough .......... 3500 170 1] BEOPO 2. rccccccecccees 
Melton Mowbray........ 220 10 || Imperial Fire............ 
Monmouthshire ......... 165 8 BOON, BAO. cc cccccceccee 
Montgomeryshire ....... 70 210 Rent Fite... cccccocceces 
Dinssenthadeaséecd 390 22 || London Fire ............ 
PNR abe ccecoeses 200 12 |} Londou Ship............ 
SE ns vane sabap eet 720 32 © PONE coxvecccnseeces 
Portsmouth and Arundel | 30 BROG cbncdhetccce peenses 
Di ics6eadnecodssone 4l _ Royal Exchange ........ 
SD é ctecveccesecud 79 2 Sun Pire......cccccccces 
Shrewsbury ...........+. 170 9 10 Sun Life.......-.seseeee 
SEND ee cccccteseees 125 7 WMD ccccccscccesece ee 
Somerset Coal..........- 120 7 Gas Lights. 
Ditto, Lock Fund ...... 105 5 15 Gas Lightand Coke (Chart 
Staffords.& Worcestershire | 700 49 Company .........-++. 
Stourbridge ............ 200 10 10 City Gas Light Company. 
Stratford-on-Avon ....... 17 — EY wacccoeseosas 
Stroudwater ............ 420 22 South London ... ...... 
WOUND a ciccsccecvcsece 190 10 Imperial.........+-.0065 
BOPROOER pocveccecevecs 90 -- Literary Institutions. 
Thames and Medway 20 - London .........- eccee 
Thames and Severn, New| 26 — PRUEO oo cc ccccccecccees 
Trent & Mersey ........ 2000 75 ee, Se be al 
i same’ iscellaneous. 
Warwick and Birmingh. { } 220 10 Auction Mart........... 
Warwick and Napton ... | 210 8 British Copper Company. 
Worcester & Birmingham | 30 1 Golden Lane Brewery... 
Docks. i cnsetccsnnabacses 
SE Sekai donntdsanee 110 4 10 London Com.Sale Rooms 
DEEN wascccséoudte 175 10 Carnatic Stockist class . 
BEE boadcnek cee 8 ae 2d ditto . 
Commercial ............. 82 3 10 
East Country ........... 28 — 


Per 


Share, 
Sg. 


18 
55 
25 
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52 


16 
87 
75 





10 


10 
15 


10 


PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 


Div. 
per Ann. 
£. 3. d, 


7$ pr.ct. 


210 


wo K&S 


puoe 
= 
ow 


—s 
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sO 


96 
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— 
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bis-- 1 3e32 
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von |e 


Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9,’Change-Alley,Cornhill, 


(F. Warr, Red Lion Passage, Holborn.) 
























































EAST INDIA SHIPPING LIST.—SEason, 1822, 1823. 


| 3 Managing To be ae When 


Ships’ Names. | Consignments. | Owens. afloat. | nine | sailed. 
ell | Is22 | 1822 | 1s22- 
2'Royal George ..|—Beng. & China}1333 John Fam Timins|Chris. Biden |J.H, Buttivant)R. H. Treherne!A, C. Watling [William Carr |Thomas Hog jJohn Ward 14 Oct.| 4 Dec. | 10 Dee. 


Commanders. | First Officers. |Second Officers|Third Officers.|FourthOfficers.| Surgeons, Pursers. 


General Ey6 se Beng. & China 1200 James Walker [Alex. Nairn (Rd. Alpin John Pearson \J. M. Ralph |H. Thompson |F.P. Alleyn [Jas. Cannan —S8 Jan. 
} ng. 1332S. Marjoribanks |'HenryCobb |James Sexton |Fran. Daniell |W. Mac Nair |B.W. Mure {James Don ohn Allan | —7 Jan. 


MEE... ci conte 


slterefordshire e- 1200/John Locke William Hope |Robert Card |Richard Card |Wm. Robson |T.G.Adams /|Richard Boys |E. Crowfoot 
6 Inglis Bomb. & China|! 200 R, Borradaile ay Se Jos.Dudman |Fred. Orlebar |C. Pennington |H. Harris John Lawson |Wash. Smith 
2%Farquharson.... 1326 J. Chris, Lochner Will. 


1823 
13Noy| 3 Jan. } 8 Jan. 


ruick-|H, Cowan W. H. White-|H. Colombine |George Lloyd John Scott |George Adam —7 Jan. 


[head 


Repulse ........)} St. Hele Ben 11334 John FamTimins!J. Paterson |Edw. Foord [Edward Jacob |W. H. Walker |Chas.Clarkson|Samuel Symes|G. R. Griffiths 


—8 Jan. 
Hythe .......---| Upon & China 1333/S, Marjoribanks |J. P. Wilson (A.W. Law Robt. Lindsay |A.C. Proctor |Robt. Jobling |R. Alexander |John Ranney 
Windsor........ } g- 1332|George Clay iT. Haviside |A.F. Proctor |MarkClayton |R.C. Fowler |Wm. Edmonds |Edw. Edwards|Jas. Thomsom 


ety Og 1200 James Sims IW. Mitchell |H. Bristow  |'T. Buttenshaw/Fred. E.Waine-|James Walker |James Arnott |Joseph Cragg 


| {wright 
4|)Waterloo....... 2 Bomb.& Chinal{>»2\(Company’s ship)|R. Alsager [Chas.Shea |John Brown |G. T.Calvely |Fred. Hedges |Jas.Ialliday |George Homer 
caleby Castle .. , 1242(Company’s ship) D. R. Newall |W.R. Blakeley|John Hillman |Robt. Robson |Chas. Allen |A. Johnstone |William Bruce eiais 
27Dec.|16 Feb. 
3/Kellie Castle... } Madr. & Chinal222 Stewart Erskine |E.L. Adams |W.H.Ladd |John Hay R. Pattullo |T.Shearman |Robt. Elliot [William Cragg 
ET sescesdcols se 1200! Jasper Vaux C.0.Mayne |Jos.Stanton |G. M. Teen P.C. ney B. J. Thomso n\John Dill J. W. Cragg 
waite 


Maur. Penang',. | 1523 
} aan Chen 1246) William Moffat [William Hay (Geo.Denny j|Jos. Coates (C.A.Eastmure;Thos. Thoms |Robt.Strange |Fred. Palmer |27 Jan. |19 Mar. 
vee) {son 
5) Vansittart ...... 1200 Joseph Hare W. H. C. Dal-\J. R. Mander Wm. Allen J.Sercombe /(F. Bayley J.W. Wilson |A. Beveridge | - 
7| Bombay : . |1242 Henry Templer (John Hine |H. Clement W.H.Edmonds|George Wise |T. Ingram Robt. Murray |Robt. Miles oie b/17 April 
Warren Hastings |1276\William Sims |Rd.Rawes Jas. Eyles H.Edmonds |W.B.Coles |John Ricketts |James Bruce |David Liddell 5 we. e 
7\Lowtber Castle . 11427 JohnCrosthwaite|Thos. Baker J. Wilkinson |R.K. Lloyd |C.W.FPrancken\C.S. Bawtree |J.H. Blenner-\Nic. G. Glass 
> [hasset 
6P. C. of Wales. . 3 Mad. & Beng 97 él B. Gribble C. B. Gribble (Josiah Thomas|Jobn Burt C. Ingram Nath. Knox Matt. Lovell |W. E. Brown }12Ma 1 Ma 
Mar. Wellington.|$ ~~" “Te Bonham |J. Blanchard ape Pointz|G. R. Parkers |J. Haworth (|Jobn Sparks |Wm. Winton |W.J.Shepherd " y: 


alThos, Grenville . | 886\(Company’s ship)}W. Manning (J. B. Burnett |P. Pilcher \John Relvatts |Wm. Taylor |Adam Elliot |J. Benifold 
5|Minerva.,...... } Bengal. | 976|George Palmer |Geo.Probyn (Edw. Ireland |Hector Rose |J. Drayner E.N. Briggs |H. Mitchell |Wm, Allen pesapr. 15 dene. 


13Dec.| 2 Feb. 27Feb. 
ridgewater.... } S 


Charlies Grant .. 


' 


i 





EDITOR'S NOTICE. 


We are continually receiving “ Reviews”? of books from publishers 
and authors, who have not the delicacy to send even a copy of the work 
by which we might judge of the talent and honesty of the reviewer ; ean 
any one be so unjust as to suppose, after reading our critiques, that we 
are to be induced to swerve from our duty by either partialit y or party 
spirit? If authors or publishers are desirous of having their Works 
noticed in our review department, they are requested to send copies of 
their books for that purpose, and not reviews of them, which we cannot 
anticipate will do us credit when they are sent gratis: we will always be 
impartial, and their works, if of sufficient merit, shall receive the earliest 
attention ; if their merit is not considerable the authors will, we are sure, 
excuse our silence, as the least disagreeable mode of evincing our dis. 
approbation. 

Mr. W. H. M——d is requested to observe that our new mode of 
giving the Index of Bankrupt., &c. is followed in order to introduce as 
much original matter into the last number of each volume as possible ; the 
mode he alludes to, as followed by our predecessors, is an ingenious branch 
of “ book-making,”’ in which we are not ambitious to excell. 

In answer to ** Veritas’? at Boulogne, we must observe that we have 
no reason to distrust the accuracy of our correspondent in France. If 
Veritas will give authenticity to his version of the story he alludes to by 
favouring us with his real name and address, we shall be extremely happy 

. to pay his letter every proper attention. 

The author of the Hermit-ess is requested to send to our Publisher 
for a letter. 

“The State Dunces,” “ British Antiquities,” and ‘“ Algernon on 
Prison Discipline,” shall certainly appear in our next number. 





ERRATA IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 


Page 311, col. 1, line 48, for Puritans, read “ Partisans.” 
Page 313, col. 2, line 55, for Representations, read “ Representatives.” 











———— ‘ } > 
Leahy pins Ther ud 


¢ y 
nen, Published for the Proprietors of the European Magazine.by Lupton Relje 13. Cornhill June 1 





